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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Df.I'aKTMENT <>♦' THE *1 NTEIUOI^ 

Bi*kkai: f)E Eihc-ation, 
Washington, D . C. t March 2$, 1912. 
Sm: No comprehensive history < >f education in Amorim lias yet 
boon written. Fnt.il quite recently there has been little general 
interest in the growth and development- of educational’ institutions, 
systems, and practices in this country. We have been busy building 
new institutions, making and remaking systems, and trying to iplapt 
our practices to the needs of our rapidly-growing jjplitical and indus- 
trial democracy. Our interests have been in the present nhd tho 
future. There has been little time for gathering, organizing, and 
*fht orpreting tho materials oF history. There must soon come, 
however, an insistent demand for such work. No people can afford 
to remain ignorant of its past life and the means by which its institu- 
tions have grown. K very where history, truthfully recorded and 
rightly interpreted, becomes the best guide to progress. This is 
true in education no less than in government and ecmrffmics. 

Before any compudiensive history can be writteyty the materials 
must be Collected and verified. Little of this preliminary .work lias 
yet been' done. TUfnust be accomplished by many industrious' 
students working patiently at the task in different sections of the 
country. It should be done for every section of tho- country while 
the material is available ttnd before it is permanently lost. 

Several years ago some valuable studies pf -this kind were made 
under the direction of the Bureau of Education, and the results were 


published in separate bulletins or in the Annual "Reports of tho Com- 
missioner,' l?fit for want "of funds to do the work thoroughly ond^ 


because of more important duties, they were discontinued. Recently 
Dr. William Heard Kilpatrick, Assistant Professor of the History of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, has made a very 
Ihorough ancf accurate study of some of the Dutch schools of New 
Netherland and colonial Now York. Much of the material used in 
tliis has since been destroyed by the fire in tho Capitol at Albany. 
Dr. Kilpatrick has kindly offered his manuscript, which has much 
present and permanent value, to tho Bureau of Education, find I 
recommend that it bo -published as a bulletin of this bureau. 

Ypry respectfully, 

P. P. Cl^xton, 

yT • Commissioner. 


The Secbotaby of the Interior* 





PREFACE. 


* The scope of this work is probably indicated with sufficient clear- 
ness by the title. There were in New Netherhmd both Dutch and 
English set t lements; the schools of the former only arc included in the' 
study. For a long time after the English took over the colony, the 
Dutch dung to their language and customs. The effort li^rein made 
is to trace tli^ ^istorv of these Duteli schools, beginning with their 
, first transplanting from the United Netherlands an|l continuing down 
to the American Revolution, by which time the Dutch population 
was in large measure merged in J he common American stock. 

Tile investigation has been made with varying degrees of exhaus- 
tive nest*. So far as concerns the New Amsterdam schools and the 
part played by the central colonial' authorities in educational affairs, 
it is believed that few important references have been overlooked — 
that is, in so far as fhe material exists at present in America or has 
been jiade available in Europe. Likewise, the J^ow Amsterdam 
school, us continued in the school of the New York (City) Reformed 
Dutch Church, is probably presented with approximate fullness. 
t The Dutvh villages, however, have not been treated with the same 
thoroughness. Their records, even "where they Survive, are on fliet 
» * whole relatively inaccessible. Flatbush on \y has been presented with 
■ . even tolerable adequacy. Much remains to be done in the way ot 
bringing together the materials for a history of these village schools. 
If* this bulletin will in any degree lead to so desirable* a result, one 
, main purpose of publication will bo attained. 

Of those who have rendered assistance ^ few only can be named; 
The authorities of the Flatbush Reformed Dutch Church kindly 

* granted mo access to their manuscript records. IJr. F. L. van Oleef, 
of the Kings Couijty HaR of Records, 'has helped me with those 
church records as^well as with the public records in his care. To Mr. 
A. J. K van Laer, the archivist of the State of New York,. I am * 
indebted for invaluable assis.tanqe along many lines. In addition to 
help with the colonial records under liis car%. he has read my entire 
manuscript and has made many suggestions which L have been glad 
to accept. , To Prof. Paul Monroe I am indebted for the standards of 
scholarship which I have sought to' embody- in this work. To the 
encouragement and untiring cooperation of my wife I am du| a* debt 
beyond the knowledge of those who have not received similar help, 

' > ‘ W. H, K. V 
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THE DUTCH SCHOOLS OF NEW NETHERLAND ' 
AND COLONIAL NEW YORK’. 


CHAPTER I. 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION . 1 

* * 

The West India Company, which founded the colony of New Nether- 
land and controlled it throughout the whole of the Dutch period, was 
chartered in 1621 by the States-General of the United Netherlands. 3 
The powers granted were ample ; among them a monopoly of the Dutch 
trade within certain wide areas, including “ the countries h of America, 
or the West Indies;” and authority “in oui*name” to “pfomote the * 
settlement of fertile and uninhabited districts,” to appoint governors 
and officers of justice, and “to do all that the service of this land 
and the profit and ihcrqase of trade shall require.” The' government 
of the company was “vested in five chambers of directors,” of which 
tljat at Ams^rdam was the most important. The “general assembly 
of the aforesaid chambers” was to “be by. nineteen persons, ’i^vided 
among the several chambers, except “that the ^nineteenth person, or 
so many more as we shall at any time think fit, shall be deputed by 
us for the purpose of helping to direct the affairs of the company in 
the aforesaid assembly.” This assembly of the XIX assigned the 
direct supervision of New Netherland to the Lords Directors of the 
Amsterdam chamber. 

The States-General retained an interest in such work of colonization 
as might be carried on by the company. In addition to the stipu- 
lated right of appointing one or more deputies to tho XIX, they 
reserved also the right of approving the Election of the directojr 
general (tlib governor of the Province), and of reviewing his instruc- 
tions, Besides these, as event^tfehow, they retained a general over- 
sight of the company^ control of New Netherland, in accordance with 
which they interfered at times to reform abuses. 

The West India Compaffy, after two years of preliminary prepara- 
tion, began the colonization of New Netherland as its first work. 
Some 30 families were sent over in 1623 and scattered among the 

1 The chief authority In the d twa at d n of the chapter a Brodheed’i History of New York. Osgood's 
American Colonies of the Sevw&teeoth Century, voi. % cover s much of t£e same .ground. To <4 

thm$ will footnote reftrenoN be giro in this chapter. •- 

tba charter, both in Dutch and in English, tea tha Vartewaslaer-Bowisr Matowsipto, pp. 8 fr-ra, 
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various regions which the company intended to hold, the South 
(Delaware) River, the Fresh (Connecticut) River, Waalbogt (Walla- 
bout), Manhattan, and Fort Orange (Albany )^ Of ^these first set- 
tlers, Fort Orange took the largest share. The next year more fami- 
lies came from Holland. In 1626 Peter Minuit, the director general, 
purchased for the company the island of Manhattan, on the southern-^ 
most point of ^hich he built Fort Amsterdam. The families which 
had settled at Fort Orange and the South River were then brought to 
Fort Amsterdam, which thenceforth became the most important set- 
tlement of the Province. 

In 1629 the company, having found colonization very expensive, 
was thus finally persuaded to fdlow to its stockholders the privilege 
of establishing the quasi feudal “patroonship9." "To this end it 
adopted, and promulgated (June 7) a charter of ‘‘Freedoms and 
exemptions for the patroons, masters, or private persons who shall 
plant any colony in, and send cattle to, New Netherlands 1 A patroon 
must “plant there a colony of fifty souls upwards of fifteen years old 
within four years." Within restrictions as to extent, the patroons 
might choose unoccupied land anywhere in New Netherland, except 
that “the company reserved to itself the island of Manhattan." The 
land so chosen they were “ forever to own and possess and hold from 
the company as a perpetual fief of inheritance." They could “dispose 
of the aforesaid fiefs by ^ will.” The patroons were authorized to 
, furnish their colonists with proper instructions for government. “In 
case anyone should in time prosper so much as to found one or more 
cities, he shall have authority to appoint officers and magistrates 
there," Private persons might, “ with the approbation of the direc- 
* tor and council there, choose and take possession of as much land 
as they can properly cultivate and hold the same in full ownership." 

\ Clause XXVII of this charter of freedoms and exemptions, which 
has frequently been used by writers on the educational history of New 
Netherland, reads as follows; 

The patroons and colonists shall in particular endeavor as quickly as possible to 
find some means whereby they may support* minister and a schoolmaster, that thVa 
the eervice of God and zeal for religion may not grow cool afWf be neglected among 
J them, and they shaU for the firet procure a comforter of the sick there.* 

4 It is to be noted that the proposed scheme of patroonahips contem- 
plated a system of private colonies independent of each other save 
in their subordination to the general power of the company! Be-^ 
sides these subordinate colonies, New Netherland was to include tho 
f company’s own settlement on Manhattan, and perhaps other settle- 
ments which the Lords Directors should later make. By the twenty- 
■ 1 ■ — ■■■•* 

* 1 Tha original Dutch of this document am) Um English translation mads by Mr. Van Uwr a n fond 

■Ida by side In tho Van RanaaeiwrBowlwr MSB,, pp. 13S-1& , 

*Van BrnmaatMT-fiowte? MSS., p. ill. 
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» eighth article of the Freedoms, each such subordinate colony was to 
appoint an agent who should report at least once a year to the 
director and council. We may anticipate by saying that only two 
such subordinate colonies, other than those settled by the company, 
progressed sufficiently far to have an educational history, that of 
Kiliaen van Rensselaer just above Fort Orange (Albany), begun in 
1630, and that founded in 1 656-57 by the city of Amsterdam on the 
South Riyer (New Castle, Del.). s ' 

New NS the rl and grew slowly. YThe company was more concerned 
to secure immediate returns through the fur trade than it was to 
further the progress of colonization. Wouter van Twiller (1633— 
1638), .the third director general, and Willem Kieft (1638-1647), his 
successor, were both incompetent. Peter Stuyvesant (1647-1664), 
the last of the Dutch governors, was far from being incompetent ; but 
it is open to question as to how much the growth of the colony tfas 
hindered by his unwise and autocratic management. 

Satisfactory estimates of the population are difficult to make. 
^Manhattan (New Amsterdam) had in 1628 some 2 70. inhabitants all 
told; in 1643 some 400; in 1652* * about 700; in 1^56, by. actual count, 
120 houses and 1,000 souls; in 1664 about 1,500 inhabitants. New 
Netherland is estimated to have had 500 inhabitants in 1630, while 
Massachusetts had 1,300 and Virginia 3,000. The corresponding fig- 
ures for the next three decades are, in round numbers: 1640, New 
* Netherland 1,000, Massachusetts 14, 000/ Virginia 8,000; 1650, New 
Netherland 3,000, Massachusetts 18.000, Virginia 17,000; 1660, New 
Netherland 6,000, Massachusetts 25,000, Virginia 33,0002 

The Dutch villages chartered before the English occupation were 
Breuckelen (Brooklyn) in 1646; Beverwyck (Albany) in 1652; New 
Amsterdam in 1653; 1 Midwoud (Flatbush) and Amersfoort (Flat- 
lands) in 1654; New Amstel (New Castle, Del.) in 1657; New Haer- 
lem (Harlem) in, 1660; and Bergen (now within Newark, N. J.) f 
Boswyck (Bushwick), New Utrecht, and Wiltwyck (Kingston), each 
in 1661.* y 

As stated^-above, the government of New Netherland was in the 
hands of the Lords Directors, who placed the local management of 
< the Province, and to a considerable degree that of, New Amsterdam 
in the hands of a director general and council. The powers granted 
by the Lords Directors to these, thejr representatives, were not form- 
ally defined, but were de ‘rmined in good -part through eorrespond- 

1 See dlscomton of ootonlal population tn A Century of Population Growth In the Ujdted States, 1790“ 1900, 
pp. 3-15. 

• There were on Lons Island several English towni chartered by the Dutch, Hempstead (1M4), Klmhing 
(1645), Gravesend (1645), Nowtown (1653), and Jamaica (1656). As these were English-speaking towns 
the consideration of their schools does not fall within the soope of thlp work. The Occupation by the Eng- 
lish here referred to la that ofl66A<4n 1673 other pbarters were Issued to all them villages by tht Dutch 
governor, Colve. T« . 
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ence, as occasion arose. On the whole, the situation was quite Analo- 
gous to that existing to-day between any commercial company and 
its distant agents. The director genespl was expected to see to the 
interests of the company and to report frequently and fully in order 
that he might be prqperly instructed. Naturally,' considerable dis- 
cretion wa 9 lodged in him, which — to use no harsher term— die exer- 
cised freely. In matters of civil law and procedure the Holland laws 
and customs were Supposed to hold, unless there were specific con- 
trary enactments. So autocratic was the government of the several 
directors general that repeated complaints were made both to the 
company and to the States-General. 

The Great Remonstrance of 1649 r 'made such a stir in Holland 
that the company was fyroed v to grant to New Amsterdam a city 
charter. The promised city government was r to be “as much as 
possible” like that of old Amsterdam; hut when the charter went 
into effect in 1653 it was “hampered,” says Brodhead, “ by the most 
illiberal interpretations” which Stuyvesant could devise. The 
powers granted were few, and theTwo burgomasters and five schepens 
were all appointed directly by Stuyvesant himself. Only after 
repeated petitions were the outgoing burgomasters and sehepen9 
allowed to nominate a double number of each, from whom Stuyvesant 
chose the proper number to form the incoming magistrates. The 
burgomasters and schepens met conjointly to form at once a town 
Council for petty municipal legislation and a <*ourt of justice to try 
offenders against the city laws. The burgomasters met, besides, as 
a separate body from the schhpens (at least from the beginning of 
1657), to attend to the more purely administrative features of the 
city government. Each of these bodies left fairly satisfactory 
minutes of its proceedings, and from them we derive much of our 
information regarding the schools. 

Municipal government in the outlying villages was quite similar to 
that of New Amsterdam. E^ch had an inferior court of justice con- 
sisting usually of a schout and several schepens, the latter selected 
by the director general and council from a double sot nominated by 
those just retiring. At no place in the whole scheme of government 
had the people a right to express their Wishes. The company, savev 
for a certain supervision by the States-General, was supreme. The 
Lords Directors appointed the director general and his council. The 
director general appointed the magistrates of New Amsterdam and 
of the outlying villages, either ou£ and out, or by selection from 
i^omityees made by the succession which thus owed its origin and 
continued direction to him. While in spite 6f Stuyvesant’s hatred 
of representative government the municipal governments probably 
did, in fact, with approximate faithfulness, represent the wishes of 
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the commonalty, still New Netherland could r in no proper sense be 
called a democracy. 

The officially recognized religion of the Netherlands and their 
dependencies was. that of the Reformed Dutch Church. The peculiar 
doctrines of this church do not concensus. As to church govern- 
ment, the local congregation seems to have had about the same 
amount of ecclesiastical independence that we see at the present 
among the Presbyterian Churches of America. Its executive com- 
mittee — to use a secular term — was the consistory, composed (in 
America) of ministers, elders, and deacons, 'who varied in number 
according to local need. The consistory was, in its discretion, either 
directly or indirectly self-perpetuating, that is, its members might 
either select outright (heir successors (elders and deacons), “or they 
may propose a double number, the half to be chosen by the congre- 
gation.’ ! The choice in either case was subject to approval by the 
church; but any disapproval, it appears, was expressed not so ( rtiuch 
by a vote of the church membership as by complaint to the con- 
sistory. 1 In a somewhat similar manner and with like restriction 
the consistories selected the minister 3 and any other officials, includ- 
ing (sometimes) the schoolmasters, 3 

A number of neighboring local churches (in Holland) formed a 
^ classis, which had the exclusive right of examining and licensing 
ministers. 4 The Classis of Amsterdam particularly concerns us 
because to it was given. the charge of the New Netherland churches 
(see page 711T), and tliis charge carried with it a certain oversight 
over the schools of New Amsterdam. The actual work of the classis 
was mostly carried on by a standing committee, the deputati ad Indicas 
res, or briefly, the deputies. A number of classes constitute a par- 
ticular synod, e. g., the particular Synod of North Holland. On 
unusual demand there might be called a generator national synod of 
the whole church, as, for example, the Synod of Dort (Dordrecht), 
which, in 1618-19, committed the Reformed Dutch Church definitely 
to Calvinism. The relations of these several ecclesiastical bodies to 
the New Netherland schools will bo discussed in a subsequent chapter. 

The ministers of the Reformed Dutch Church were . properly 
university ^graduates or. of equivalent training. Apparently this 
standard was protty well maintained. The customary title of 
respect given to the minister was “domine/^tho vocative case of 
the Latin dominus. In writing, this was often abbreviated to Dom* 
or D* *in addition to the ministry there were other subordinate 
officers in the local church, frequently combined in one individual : 
The “sieeken-troosjer” or comforter of the sick, sometimes called* 

* For further diacuwkm of this point sue EoctostaaOcal Reoords, pp. 1150, 3900-1, 4067-8, 4073, 

4074, 4082, 4104-ft, 12, 4220, 4338. * * 

» Bool R«0., pp. 42&-10. *76W.,pp. ll4W. ^ «/6W.,p.42W. * 
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the, “krank-besoeker” or visitor of the sick; the “ voorlezer” or 
reader; and “ voorsanger ” or precentor. The siecken-trooster was 
charged “to instruct, admonish, and comfort the sick and ill out of 
God’s Holy Word, every one according to his necessity, and as occa- 
sion permits.” 1 He thus was an assistant to the minister. * Where 
it was not feasible to have a regular minister, a siecken-troostcr 
might in a measure serve instead, by leading in the service and 
reading a sermon. Bpt he must “ never arrogate to himself * * 

under any pretext whatever anything which properly belong*. to the 
ministerial office.” 1 The voorlezer’s duty was “ before the sermon 
to read a chapter out of the Bible and the Tefi Commandments” and 
besides, as clerk, to keep the church records. The voorsanger “set 
the psalms.” The voorlezer and voorsanger were almost always 
one; and these offices, especially in the small places, were usually 
filled bv the schoolmaster. 

Since the schoolmaster’s pay is frequently given in terms that are 
not self-explanatory, a few words about the currency of New Nether- 
land may not be out of place. To speak generally, this was of three 
kinds, the coin of Holland, beaver 9kins, and "wampum. The first- 
named was, as* money goes, fixed in value throughout the period of 
our discussion. To distinguish it from the fluctuating wampum, 
such terms as Holland money, Hollands, copi, or heavy money, 
were used. The unit was the florin or guilder, consisting of 20 
stivers, and worth about 40 cents of our money. The beaver re- 
mained fairly constantly fixed at 8 guilders, and in the absence of 
coin was counted “the surest pay in this country.” The wampum, 
or seawant, was made from a shell found principally on Long Island. 
The black wampum was twice as valuable as the white, while whole 
and well-strung wampum was worth more than the broken or loose. 
For a time the rate was fixed at 3 black or 6 white wampums to 
the stiver. This rate was, toward the end ot the Dutch period, many 
times changed, in order to keep this currency on a par with coin. 
But the effort was in vain; the seawant constantly deteriorated. / 
In 1000, for example, 2 guilders of seawant woro worth only 1 of 
1 coin; 1 while by 1077 the rate had fallen to 5 of wampums for 1 of 
coin. 4 Contracts, especially in the rural districts, were frequently 
expressed in terms of commodities, principally in wheat. . The unit 
of this measurement was the schepel, about three-fourths af a bushel. 
When school contracts are given in wampum or wheat, the current 
equivalent will usually be given in coin. 

The Dutch continued in powqr until 1604, when the Province wets 
Occupied by the English in the name of the Duke of York. The 
first English occu pation (1664-1673) reserved to the Dutch a large 


1 ©art . p. • fWd., p. ^ TbU.,p.m-9. 
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share of influence. The city school of New Amsterdam, for instance, 

* was continued as th^ city school^of New York, the same city school- 
master was retained and, accordingly, the use of the Dutch language 
was continued. The Reformed Dutch Church was continued as the 
established religion of the city. The city government was, for about 
a year, continued -identically; afte/ that, it was preserved with 
some changes, the principal -one being that the colonial governor 
appointed the body of officials. * v 

For a portion of the Province, including L6ng Island, there were 
promulgated the so-called Dune’s Laws, which were an adaptation 
of 4hc New England township system. The villages of Flatbush 
and New Haerlein will show the working of this system in essentially 
Dutch communities. In these fhc town court reappeared with 
English constable and overseers in place of the Dutch sellout and 
schopcns. Instead of the old Dutch double nomination system, 
the new plan provided that the local cotirt officials should be chosen 
“ by the major part of the householders of the said parish.” 1 The 
special duticsof this local court were “the milking and proportion- 
ing the levies and assessments for building and repairing the churches, 
provision for tlir poor, maintenance of the minister: as well as for 
the more orderly managing of all parochial affairs.” 1 The Duke’s 
laws further provided that “every inhabitant shall contribute to all 
charges both in church and state — according to the equal proportion 
of his estate.” 5 The New England town meeting was recognized 
and given power to arrange “the private affairs” of the several 
towns. The vote in such waskj_be “given and determined by the 
inhabitants, freeholders, un^J householders without restriction.” 3 
In particular the minister slibiild be “duly elected by the major 
part of tho inhabitants householders.” 4 The church arrangements 
hero contemplated merely recognize?! th^ do facto 'establishments. of 
religion alj^ady existing- in tho several towns, whether Reformed 
Dutch, Congregational, or Presbyterian. The general efTect of the 
new laws was to grant a larger share in direct control of affairs to 
tho people than had obtained among tho Putch. 

Tho short return to power of the Dutch in 1673-74 has little of 
interest for our study. Aside from one interesting case brought 
before the provincial governor from Bergen (see p. 206), and a 
school provision in the village charters promulgated by Gov. Colve, 
the waiter has found no school matters which were in any way eon- 

• cerned w f ith this Dutih Government. 

The attitude of the English upon their second return to power 
(1674) was quite different from what it had previously been, especially 
in New York City. * The Reformed Dutch Church in that«town was 


* Col. Uwa of N. Y. t 1, 34.* > /Hi, p. a*. 
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no longer tie established church, though, in accordance with article 8 
in the capitulation of 1 66*, it retained in certain respects a standing 
•in the colony 'almost coequal with that of the Church of England. 
The Dutch school in New York, was henceforth ohly the private alTair 
of the -local Refold Dutch Church. But these changed conditions 
did not obtain in the Dutch villages. In these, the Reformed Dutch 


Church and the Dutch ' school; at kast in some instances, continued j 

until the Revolution to be the official church and school, supported 
. and controlled in one form or another by the local secular authorities. 

A new requirement introduced by the English was that all school- 
masters be licensed. . This was in imitation of a long-established n 

law in England, designed to guard against diisent. Before lf)86 c< 

the Governor alone granted the licenses. After that date by ci 

special instructions from the Crown, the Archbishop of Canterbury D 

(later the Bishop of London) must license schoolmasters coming tc 

frpm England. The last noted royal instruction on the licensing c< 

v of teachers was in 1721. 1 The requirement was not rigidly enforced) la 

the Dutch especially being exempt. The year 1712 apparently tr 

piarks the end of the enforcement. 

The colonial authorities of New Yprk did little for education. Jn 

Besides the establishment of two Latin grammar schools at different D 

periods in New York City, and the legislation connected with the d t 

founding of King’s College (Columbia University) , absolutely nothing o] 

was done by the general assembly with inteht to influence the schools in 

of the Province. The laissez-faire policy, so far as elementary edu- fir 

cation was concerned, 'reigned supreme. # b< 


• lgfeN. Y. Col. EH*'., HI, 37-\ G88, &U; iv, 288; v, 135-13(1; DU, Trinity Church, i, 138, N. Y. Col. 
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CHAPTER, II. 


THE SCHOOLS OF THE NETHERLANDS IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

Of all colonies, those founded from commercial Considerations show- 
most nearly the identical transfer of the inslittftional life of the parent 
country.^ In no instance, probubly, has this been truer than in the 
case of New Netherland. No alienating persecution had brought the 
Dutch to the American shores. There was no causo for its settlers 
to criticize even a single custom of the loved “ fatherland.” On the 
contrary, conscious pride in the deserved glory' of the United Nether- 
lands-then at the zenith of their prosperity— determined them to 
transplant the old life as little changed as possible. 

Among tho institutions carried thus to the' New World, -few, if any, 
Jiad deeper roots in the life of the Dutch than church and ’school! 
Devotion to the principles of the reformed religion had been, in great 
degree, the secret of the long and stubborn opposition to Spanish 
oppression. That same devotion had been the greatest single force 
in creating the new commonwealth. As a most' important means of 
fixing and preserving the reformed faith, the parochial school had 
become an indispensable part of the organization of the new church. 
Interwoven thus with the very life of the church was a school system 
in which the schoolmaster was an officer in the church, and the cur- 
riculum of the school included conscious preparation for participation 
in the service of the public worship. 

How the school came to occupy this unique relationship to the 
church can hero be told only in barest outline, since the account of it 
would be the story of the growth of the-church itself. Even before 
the reformers could assemble openly in the Netherlands, the first 
national synod of the Dutch Church, held “in'exile” at Wezel in 1568, 
had seen the strategic value of the parochial school. Music, it de- 
clared, must be introduced into the church schools, "of which some 
were Already in existence. 1 Schoolmasters as well as parents must 
train the children in the catechism. 1 Deacons were specifically 
charged with “the care' and founding of schools;”* and schoolmas- 
ters were reckoned along with the minister^, elders, and deacons as 
“public persons” of the church. 4 The second national synod at 

. 1 F. L. Act* Tin d« N*d. Byu, da l?d* Eauw, p. ao 
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Emden in 1571, likewise “ in exile/’ to the same end, required all 
classes 1 in their regular meetings, to ask of each church ‘‘whether the 
care of the poor and of schools is maintained.” 3 The provincial 
Synod of Dort (1574), the first on Netherland soil, treated schools in 
yet greater detail, emphasizing, among l>ther things, the careful 
selection by the church of proper places for schools, adequate salaries 
for schoolmasters to bo furnished by the secular authorities, and sub- 
scription to the creed by all schoolmasters. Limitatiou a of space 
forbid the presentation of all the acts relating to schools of the suc- 
cessive national synods. The Synods of Dort (1578), 3 Middleburg 
(1581)/ and The Hague (1580)/ all treated of schools and of the duty 
of the church to support them. The great* Synod of Dort (1618-10),* 
as the last of the national synods, gave final form to the creed and 
practice of the Dutch Rofornft.nl Church. In the matter of schools, 
it ^bstantially Hummed up the preceding synodal enactments. 
iSchools must be instituted in country places, towns,, find cities. 
(Religious instruction must be given. The Christian magistracy 
j should see to it that well-qualified persons taught wit h suitajde coin- 

* pensation. The children of the poor should be instructed free. I if 
all schools only orthodox Christians might teach. To secure these 
ends suitable means of church inspection of schools wero devised. 
By the time of this synod the churcli had not only thoroughly or- 
ganized its system of parochial schools, but through the requirement 
of creed subscripting had reached out its hand to all educational 
institutions of whatever grade. 

' But it must not bo supposed that the church alone was interested 

in education. From an early date the Dutch had taken an increasing 
interest ill the public control ami support of education. In Haarlem 
the li city school” existed certainly as early as 1461. 7 In the same 
city, in 1522, we find the burgomasters guaranteeing a salary of 200 
f carolua guilders to the rector of the school. 8 The Hague in 1536 
had a ‘‘great school” with a rector and ftiree masters, supported in 
part by a per capita levy of 2 carolus guilders upon all the pupils in 
the private schools of the city. To this income the city added for 
the rector “ a yearly.pension of four or five great pounds.” 9 Utrecht, 
both city and Province, may be taken as typical of public secular 


* A classU was an ecclesiastical body composed of a considerable number of neighboring churches. 

t Rutgers, op. cit., p. 100. This requirement was rcpe^|ed*by the first national Synod of Dort In 1378 
(IWrf., p. 243), by the national lyood at Middleburg in 1581 (IWd., p. 380), and by thfl national pynod of 
The Hague In 1586 (Mf., p. 490). 

• Rutgers, F. L., op. cU., pp. 243, 246-247. 

< Ibid., pp. 380-1, 386, 408, 423, 442, 443, etc. 






WMd., pp. 402, 406, 530-667, 611. 

• Brandt, History of the Reformation, ill, 33-4, 314-320, 321-2, 326; D unshoe, op. cU., pp. 3-3. 
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interest in schools. As early us 1522 is found a payment by the munic- 
icipal authorities to the “rector scoUrum!” on account of a chorus. 1 
In 1507 tlie city paid an item of 4 pounds for “the benches for the 
school children in Jesus School .” 2 Some years later a similar appro- 
priation was made for the free instruction of poor young children. 3 
In 1576 it was resolved by the city thenceforth to maintain the St. 
Jerome School “with adequate salaries. ” 4 Numerous records of 
instructions issued in the seventeenth century to rectors and masters 
of this school give a very good account of the inner working of the 
Latin school among the Dutch of that period. 5 A church order for 
the whole Province of Utrecht was issued in 1590 anti another in 1012. 
In the latter were included directions for schools, schoolmasters, and 
sextons. Schools of four kinds were recognized, public or trivial, 6 
parochial, private, and schools for the country districts.* The selec- 
tion of instructors, the fixing of curricula, mid t lie general supervision 
were given to municipal authorities, with varying degrees of partici- 
pation in control granted to the church. 7 In 1644 the city of Utrecht 
adopted a dot'aile^Kplnn for the free instruction of the poor by appor- 
tioning thoni among its four parochial schools. 8 The country schools 
of t'he Province were regulated, separately in an order of 18 sections 
issued in 1654, one of the host available accounts of Dutch school 
management of the seventeenth century.® In matters of education, 
there is no reason to suppose that Utrecht was in advance of other 
Provinces of the ‘United Netherlands. Before the Reformation pub- 
lic schools were found in individual cities. Beginning about 1580 
the Provinces took up the Work, making general regulations for the 
control of schools everywhere. By tho middle of the seventeenth 
century tho whole country — rural districts as well as cities and 
towns— appears to have bAen well provided with schools* of various 
grades, controlled and 'often also supported by tho public secular 
authorities. 

Tlib relation of church and state in the control of these schools was 
a matter of considerable concern to the interests involved. On the 
one hand was a yigorous minority of Calvinists who wished, to use 
the governmental machinery to enforce tlieir ideas. of church doctrine 
and pdflhy. On the other was a larger body of people Roman Cath- 
olics, Arminians, M canonists, and men of relatively independent 

* Van Flensburg. Archlcf voor kcrkelljke en wereldsoho gpsrhiwlcnls t * * van Ulrecht, 11^ 183. 
The school (St. Jerome) had at the date named apparently been long established. 

* Op. cii, p.240. 

»/Wd., p.246. ’ . ^ 

« Itrid., vtl, 303. 

* Ibid., pp. 366 ff. 

■* • A trivial school was originally a Latin school teaching the trlvlum. See p. 96 ff. 

7 Budtllngh/op.dt., pp*36ff, . ' 

* ibid,, pp. 01-3. The ordinance was promulgated by the city authorities without (sped&c) re fare not 
to « 0 Qfe«luUoal sanction. 
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religious ideas, who Agreed among themselves qnly in resisting the 
encroachments of the Calvinists. * 1 So aggressive, however, was the 
strict Calvinistic party that it dominated the church almost com- 
pletely, and, through that, exerted an influence on legislation out of 
proportion to the relative number of its adherents. In this contest,' 
the school was one of the strategic points. The party which could 
fix the curriculum, select the textbooks, and Certificate the teachers; 
ajl to suit it$ ideas,- would eventually carry the day; for practically 
every child in the provinces went to school. The Calvinistic party 
saw this point with clearness, and moved toward it with a precision 
admirable in its effectiveness. At this time it was a part of the com- 
mon law of the Netherlands — if we mav use an English term and 
theory — that, with regard to Schools of whatever grade, the local 
magistracy should appoint the masters and give instructions as to 
books and 'curriculum. The strict church party accordingly sought 
through church orders, promulgated by cities and Provinces, to have 
by statute law the power granted to church official^ of certificating 
• teachers and advising with the magistracy in the control of schools. 
The fact that Roman Catholics were suspected of favoring Spain 
aided the CalvinfSts in securing such legislation. Thus in the Prov- 
ince of Zeeland, where the Calvinists were early in power, there was 
issued by 1583 a kerkenordnung which gave larger power over the 
schools into the hands of the church. “No one henceforth in the 
lands of Zeeland,' ’ so reads this ordinance, “ in. the ‘towns, as well 
* as in the country districts, shall be accepted for the school service, 
nor shall any already in service be allowed to continue, except those 
who shall have been judged thereto fit and capable by the classis of 
each island of Zeeland, respectively, where the same resides or will 
reside, having been beforehand examined in life atjd doctrine. * * * 
These and no others may be accepted or retained by the magistrates. ’ ’ 3 
And it was further enacted that “the aforesaid schoolmasters shall 
not be allowed to teach other books than those judged to be fit and 
suitable for the youth by the classis, as well in the little children's 
schobls as in the Latin schools for the advanced pupils." 3 To the 
same effect, the Earl of Leicester, representing Queen Elizabeth in 
the control of Dutch affairs, issued in, 1586 an order intended to be 
binding throughout the United Netherlands, in which tike consistoiy 
or classis was to certificate all schoolmasters, after an examination 
“Grains to purity of walk and then in knowledge and godliness of 
life. ' ’ All schoolmasters must first “subscribe to the confession of the 
Netherlandish church," .For tho management of Latin (“particu- 


1 It t%not generally known that as late as 15S4 a msjdffty of the people, except in ZeeUnd, wan Romfua 
Catholic*. (Blok, History of the People of the Netherlands, ifl, 290.); while even in 1640 nearly one-third 
of t^topUpoptUktk^ware s UD adherents of this fetth, (/Wd. ( iv,i24.) 
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lar”) schools, there should be chosen each year ’‘certain curators _ 

from the magistracy and the consistory” 11 so that the success of these ■ 

(schools) may be assured.” 1 It was to secure the enforcement of 
such regulations that the Great Synod of Dort (1618—19)) the climax ' 
of Calvinistic power, made it “the duty of the ministers, with an 
elder, and. if necessary, with a magistrate to visit all the schools., 
privute as well as public”; and 1o the same en£f, placed a somewhat 
similar obligation upon the classis to inspect the churches and schools . 
within its territory .* i 

The party in opposition-to the Calvinists was able to thwart in some 
considerable measure these efforts of the strict church people. In y 
the first place, the edicts of church synods bv no means controlled 
the action of the civil authority. On the contrnrv, approval by the 
government of a Province was necessary to give to, the synodic acts 
the fotee of law in that Province. We accordingly fmd the States 
General of Holland giving only a “provisional and limited approval” *i 
to the korkenordnung of the syno'd of The Hague (1586), 3 especially 
as pertained to the choosing and installing of ministers and school- 
masters. The same Province later took similar action with regard 
to edicts of the Great Synod of Dort (1618-19), and not only speeifi-. 
cally declared that “no acts, or decrees, of a synod should be of force \ 
to bind any person, without a previous approbation by states;” but 
even ndopted amendments to the twenty-first and forty-fourth arti- 
cles of church order whereby the right of appointing schoolmasters ) 
was specifically reserved to thb civil authorities. 4 Actual school orders 
of the period show the same disposition to keep control in secular 
hands/ The school order of the Provincrfof Utrecht in 1590 provided 
that” so far as concerns the schools, they shall stand at the disposal 
and\>rder of tlt4 magistracy 4A each city.” Elsewhere in the docu- 
ment the reformed religion was distinctly recognized, but nowhere 
in it were the church officials given any power whatsoever in the 
management of schools. 5 In another school order of the same Proy- \ 
ince, that of 1612, it was arranged that rectors of the city trivial 
schools should be appointed and installed by the magistrates, who 
were also to give instructions,. “with the advice of the deputy's of the •. 
synod. ” There seemed, howler, no legal way of enforcing the “ad- 
vice.” Similarly, “ the parochial schoolmasters in the city and towns, j 
together with the voorlezers and sextons, ’ ’ were to be appointed “by 
the respective magistrates with the advice of the coasistory.” 
“Books and authors "were to be prescribed by the respective magis- | 
trates, but must be such as would not “turn the youth away from 
the Christian reformed religion. 5 Still further , even when the laws 

> Rutgera, op. cit., p. G38 fl. 

* DunahM r op. cit., p. 4; EooL Roc., p. 4333. 

• Rotgw», op. cU>, p. 83ft. 


« BndMt, op. cit., tv, 103, 166. 
* BuddUjgh. op. d*., p. 86. 
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■ allowed the church a certain control, the local civil authorities exer^ ! 
cised a broad discretion in their enforcement of such laws. Thus the 
particular Synod of £outh Holland was' informed in 1624 that the 
, rector of a Latin school at Gouda had published a school prop'am in 
which optional catechism was advertised, and the substitution of a 
lesson in Cato’s Distichs was allowed in place of attendance upon the 
! regular Sunday church service. 1 The synod strongly disapproved 
pf this advertisement and tried for six years to have the laws forbid- - 
ding such executed; but in vain. The magistrates agreed in theory 
with the synod, but would not reduce the rector to obedience; and' 
in this status the affair finally rested. 2 In 1628 Lutheran and Catho- 
lic masters in the same school declined to subscribe to the creed, 

* but after being dismissed according to law, they were brought back 
by the magistrates. 3 In like manner, Catholic schools at Noordwyk 
and Culemberg troubled the synod for many years. Although the 
i law required the creed subscription of all, nothing could be done to 
1 close these schools; the civil authorities would not act. 4 In such 
| ways did political expediency thwart religious zeal. The schools 
| remained the joint concern of both church and state, with the state 
| the dominant party. 

T^iis joint oontrol, while differing in different times and places, seems 
on the whole to have been settled in such a way that tn religious 
affairs the church had a determining voice, while in all otiicr matters 
the secular authorities controlled. The division of influence would 
i thus differ according to the kind of school. In the Latin schools of . 

| the city the church saw to it that the masters signed the creed, that 
[I the catechism was taught, that no bad books wore used, and that the 
i pupils attended the regular Sunday church service. But even l^ere 
I the minister and consistory could only use moral suasion ; the enforce- 
ment of the laws lay finally with the secular body. As regards the 
parochial school, whose master was usually also voorlezer and voor- 
sanger, the church had a larger share of influence. Tho^ master Was 
seldom, if ever, chosen without at least the advice of the consistory. 

In the control, however, pf even the parochial schools the secular ** 
authorities might act without specific reference to the consistory. 
Thus thedJtrecht act of 1644, adopted by the common council for the 
free instruction of the poor, prescribed how many such free pupils 
each parocliial school should teach without even a suggestion tlmt the 
^churches had any voice in the decision. 5 In conclusion, then, as to 
the relation of church and state in school affairs, the principal power 
of the church lay in the generally acknowledged right to examine as 
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to creed subscription , 1 to enforce which there had be© n d^jised the 
regular visitations of church and coQsistory for local supervision, and » 
that of the deputies of the classes for a more general oversight. On 
the other hand, the strength of the secular side lay in the fycts, first, 
that, most strictly speaking, the Reformed Church had* never been - jj 
officially established as the exclusive State church of the Netherlands,* # 
and, second, that not only did financial support come from tha civic : 
authorities, but legal ownership and control was vested in the Gov- j 
emment. So that even parochial schools — nay, the churches them- 
selves— were public institutions under the ultimate control of the i 
secular Government. { 

Because of our primary interest in the schools of New Netherland, \ 
it is the parochial school of the Netherlands that interests us most. 

In the'carly seventeenth century one “Dirck Adriaensz Valckoogh, 
schoolmaster at Barsingerhorn/’ published “a fit and profitable little 
book called the Rule of the Dutch Schoolmasters /’ 5 The book gives 
Valckoogh’s own practice, and as such forms our best source for the 
period. “The ideal teacher.” so says Mr. Valckoogh, “is a man who ■ 
is gentle, true, of good family and of good reputation. He is a man 
who knows how to write a good hand and who is good at reading; 
who knows eol-fa-ing and who can sing* the psalms from notes; who 
neither lisps nor speaks too low; who can write letters and requests; 
who understands the Scriptures so that he can educate the people; 
and w r ho knows how to set a clock, how to manage, oil, and clean it .” 4 
No master could teach even in a private school before he had been , 
granted a license . 5 For this an examination was usually prerequisite, 
at least so far as to ascertain the religious and moral fitness of the 
candidate. Apparently none but elementary schoolmasters were * 
examined as to scholarship. Letters of credential as to life and 
doctrine w T ere of course passed upon by the appropriate appointing 
bodies. Subscription to the creed, made formally in a book’ kept 
publicly for that purpose, was ebnunon . 6 'Actual examination as to 
scholarship was frequently conducted by the local ministry, by the 
consistory, or by the classis . 7 The license to teach ^was variously 


i This power ibe church ^horitles sought to render mom secure by Insisting that no one bo allowed to 
to teach who was not at the same time a member of tbo church. Sometimes even the whole family mu* 

* be members of the orthodox church. Ecclesiastical jurisdiction over church membership would thus 
readily give increased tovorage In school control. Bnuidt, op. dr., iv, 138; Nederl. Archie! v, Kerkal. 
Oeseh.(Kisten Royaards), tv, 30; Buddingh, op. dr., p. 70. ■ | 

* Blok, op. dr.. Iv, 270. 

i Alckmaer, 1607 (reprinted 1875). For selections, seo Buddingh, dp. dr., p. 104 a. and Scbotel Het I 
Oud-IIoUandsoh Hulsgexln der 17de Eeuw, p. 78 f. 

« This Is an adaptation from Valckoogh given by Deuma, Oeachiedenls van bet lager ooderwljs In 
Nederland, p. 01 * 

* Bnadlngh, op. dr., p. 12 (Holland and W. Friesland, 1581); INrf., p. 7 (ditto, 1591); JMd., p. 84 (Utnefat, 



1589), etc. \/. j 

< For example, tbo city of Haarlem has to Its archives a register of such creed subaorlptKtoa covering tbs 
yean 1638-1796.— Bnschedt, op. dr., tl. 98. ; 

f Aota van part Byn. tan Znkl-HoUand, 111, 47fe Bpddtagh, ep. dr., pp. 41, 77: Butters, op.**., p. MP t <j 
(Utoestaes achool cedar, 1586). ' ■ m r • 1 
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granted; usually by the civil authorities/ at other times by the 
classis or the consistory/ occasionally in the country districts by the 
pastor alone , 3 and finally at times by the joint action of church and 
state . 4 The license carried with it permission to hang out a card 
before the door of the schoolroom* naming the subjects in which the 
master was proficient and for which he had been licensed. In some 
plac(^, in order to prevent fraud, it was legally required that such 
cards be hung out, written by the master’s own hand . 5 Such a 
placard was sometimes called a sample card (monster kaart) ; and 
frequently contained specimens of handwriting odd to us of these 
days. Thus, on £ schoolmaster’s card at Rotterdam was a picture- 
' of the whale with Jonah but recently cast forth, and underneath 
the words : 

“As soon as Jonah was cast forth by the whale, he went to Nineveh 
to preach and to teach. * 

“Here we teach children the prayers, the questions by 'heart, and 
} we go out catechizing.” 8 

The election and appointment 'of teachers varied greatly. The 
more important^Latin schools were under the immediate control of 
the city burgomasters , 7 and appointment seems to have been made 
directly by them, without reference to tho^church, except that gen- 
erally the requirement of creed subscription was enforced . 8 The 
elementary schools might be so managed,-but on the w T hole the church 
authorities had more voice in appointments to lower schools. The 
synods sought itideed to secure to the consistories the legal right of 
joint action with the magistracy on all appointments/ but in this 
they were never entirely successful. 

The remuneration of the teachers was partly by stipulated salary, 
partly by approved school fees, and oftentimes by sundry extras, as 
. • entrance (matriculation) fees, stipulated presenterand free lodging. 
A Nijkerk contract ot 1619 illustrates all of these. There were two 
masters, one Dutch and one Latin. Each should receive “a yearly 
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1 HoHand and W. Friesland, 1581 (Buddlngh. op cii., 12), 1501 (IWd., p. 7), Utrecht, 1580 (ibid., p. 34), 
1013 (iWd., p. 40), eto. 

• Zeeland, 1583 (Buddlngh, op. cii., p. 8). 

• Acta van port. 8yn. ran Zuld-HoUand, 111, 470. % 

• Leicester's school order, 1688 (Rutgers, op. rtf., p. 640). * 

• Buddlngh, op. rtf., p. 86 (Utrecht city, 1631); IMT, p. 75 (Utrecht country schools, 1664); Schotel, 
op. dt., p. 76. 

• Schotel, op. rtf., p. 76. 

t Van Flenaburf, op. cii , vil, 866 ff; Enachedd, op. cti , 1, 166. '* 

• B tukU, op. rtf , 111, 321-2; iv, 98, 138, 168. 

» Thus in the particular Synod of North Holland fh 1004, the question was asked "whether or not It be 
not destrablo, even necessary, that the schoolmasters, a* well In the cities as In the pillages, should hence- 
forth be named with the consent of the churches/’ To which tho synod made reply: "Yes, by all means, 
„ am! It worn to be desired that this might be oonsummattd. The churches, however, shall In particular 
use all diligence to secure this consent as far as possible.” (Rletsma, and Van Veen, Acta d&r provincial* 
kynode gefcouden in de Noordriijke Nederianden, i, 363.) The Synod of South Holland In 1622 similarly 
answered: " It Is tbs opinion of the synod that the appointment and fl of teachers canno t take 
piaoe without tbs advice of the oonafetory.” .(Acta, ete.pl, 57.) 
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salary of two hundred gulden to begin with, as well as free lodgings 
and as much peat as their predecessors had.”, Besides, were the 
regular tuition fees: Three stivers a quarter for Dutch reading; five 
stivers for reading and writing; Latin pupils, six stivers. In addition 
was a matriculation fee of “two blanfcen.” . And in addition to all 
the foregoing, “as a special encouragement, both schoolmasters shall 
receive at Christmas two stivers from each_q)>ild ,&nd two stivers on 
St. John’s day in the summer, and nothing more.” 1 The salaries 
' of masters came sometimes from the town treasufy, and sometimes 
. from church funds which had (apparently been sequestered from 
the church orders at the Reformation.’ It was common for the 
school ordinances to regulate the tuition fees. Thus the schoolmaster 
in the Utrecht country schools (1654) should “receive monthly or 
weekly fropi each child, a certain sum a a much as had been fixed by 
the scholarchs witlvthe approval of the magistrates or of a court of 
justice.” The master could enforce his claim by proper appeil. 
“Poor children who asked for free tuition shall all be taugnt for 
nothing.” If there were too many the schoHirchs or consistory 
should arrange a “compensation payable out of the deacons’ fund.”* * 

At that period — as well as since — the question, as to the sufficiency 
of the schoolmaster’s remuneration was an insistent one. The most 
common expedient then to bring the teaching income up to a living 
wage was for the master to engage in various side occupations. 
Vaickoogh mentions a long list of possible occupations, ludicrously 
compounded of all sorts of odds and, ends. “The schoolmaster was 
allowed to be a notary, a tax collector, a secretary ; he might compute 
the tates, rut hair, cure wounds, act as glazier (glazemaken), make 
balls (to plav with) and coffins, cut stone, stain and varnish chairs, 
mend shoes, make wooden shoes, prepare all mourning articles, hoe 
gardens, bind books, knit nets, keep a few cows, fatten oxen', earn 
a stiver by sewing, carve ^ooa, write book?!, compose love le'tters-r 
l>xit — before school time.” 4 We probably -can gather from this a 
•fairly accurate idea of the various occupations that were followed in ( 
conneption with schoolkeeping. Certain activities, however, were 
specifically forbidden. The Classis of Nijmegen forbade its school- 
masters to keep inns or tap houses, either to farm qj^colldct the 
excise, and eve%Jo write legal papers in public tap hous«^. If the 
schoolmaster livedTh the church steeple, he might not keep a retail 
store.* In Holland there was found a combination of offices after- 



i Doimlifk, Het ondarwljt t« Nljktrk (Bljdragtm an UededeeUnpn der Vereeplgtng "qdre," decl X, 

"» Ensched»,op.ctt.,l, MO: Beamlnk, op. dr.,p. 116; Actader part. 8yn. van ZukJ-Hollaiui, i, 310; IM., j 

111, 417. •' i 

> Bnddlngb, op. (ft., p. 74. Tha icholardu hare m anh ood Toro pcacUolly aachool board oompooad, | 
jointly of members of the magistracy and ol tha consistory- Ibid., p- 7$. 

• Douina, op. dtjp.76. 

* JOftiftdBojaard, op- cU. t It, Sip 
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wards usual in Apierica, those of vooriezer, voorsanger, and sexton, * 1 * 
These were commonly combined to make up the office of parish * 
schoolmaster, Valckoogh’s list is rather o£ the side occupations of 
private masters. 

The masters needed supervising iii various ways. Some sought to 
• turn over a part of their work to incompetent assistants. Accord- 

| ingly the Zeeland regulations of 1583 specify that the masters “shall 

be required themselves to hear nnd examine and correct all the lessons 
r and the compositions of the children; and not by an assistant master, 

i "nor one child by another; unless the assistant masters have been 

| found capable by the aforesaid classis; or the, pupils by way of prep- 

i oration recite their lessons to each other in order to learn, or that 

having recited them to the master they repeat the/in to tihe assistant 
master or to the other children in order to retain t-hefti the bettor.” 7 
j In this connection, Valckoogh speaks as if the younger pupils regu- 

j larly recited to the older onas. 3 * There is^sonie indication of a system 

of quasi apprenticeship hi connection with assistant teachers. 4 In 
th6 larger Latin schools there are of course a number of subordinate 
teachers, Thedutjesof the subordinate teachers (loctores) in the St. 
Jerome school at Utrecht were set but in most precise* schedules. 5 & 

The records aliound in references to school mistresses. These 
\ had to bo licensed in the same manner as the men. 0 They had liko- 

! wise to sign the confession of faith. 7 Schotel in discussing these 

| schooldames says that they taught in great numbers^ in the slums, 

| and that frequently they were unable to write, having to sign the 

! ( confession with the cross mark. 8 No evidence has been found that 

the schooldames kept other than private schools. 

The school calendar is not easily settled. Speaking generally, 
j the schools were supposed to continuo the year round. No one of 

jf the general schooUregulations studied even refefs to -a vacation. 

The University of West Friesland in 1601 had six vacations, aggre- 
gating nearly three months,® but there is ijo good reason to conclude 
from this as to the practice of the lower schools. The weekly holi- 
days varied. Valckoogh considered a half holiday on Thursday* as 
sufficient. 10 In 1640 St. Jerome, at Utrecht, changed from three 
half holidays to two, Monday after*2 o’clockyand Thursday after- 


• Doom*, op. dt pp. 91-OT. 

• Buddlngli, op. ctt., p. 10. A similar regulation was found at Leideo Id IMS. Ibid.,p. 146. 

I Do^BQft, op. ctt., p. 60. 

• [bid., pp. 85-6. 

• Van Ffensburg, op rif., vll 372-076 (1640), 382-385 (1043-1666). 

• Leicester's School order 1M6 (Rutgers ,'op. cU., p. 640); Utr*oht, 1613 (Buddtngh, op . rfc., p. 40). 

» Brandt^op. dt., It., 158. 

• Op.ctt.,#86. 

• Eight days in the beginning of Ifay, four weeks 11 ken v»c*n tie , n two weeks at Easier, two weeks at 
Pinkster (Whitsuntide), six weeks in summer, and eight days at “ kermea vacant*" In October. W . B. 

& Boetes, Frfealands Hoogoaehool, ©to., t, S5L 

JtDouma, op dt, p, 71. 

. " r . : ■ ■ « T r . •• :■ .v 1 
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noon. 1 The Utrecht country school regulations (1654) say two 
weekly half holidays on such days as the scholarchs may determine, 
and no attention to be paid to Shrove Tuesday or kermises.’ The 
usual custom, however, seems to have been half holidays on Wednes- 
days and Saturdays’ T)ie church holidays, which may he supposed 
to have been also school holiduvs, were Christmas, Custer, and Jhnk- 
ster “with the dav following each,” and sometimes “the day of the. ' 
circumcision (New Year’s day) and of the Christ’s ascension.”* 
To’ these may be added, as school holidays, St. Nicholas day (Dec. 

6) and generally the kermis. ^ , ’ 

The school buildings of the period seem on the whole not to have 
received much attention. In the cities, as with us, special buddings 
were set aside for the public schools- Ae where the schools were gen- 
erally held in the dwellings of the IKsters, which were near the 
parish church. Nor was the interior of the schoolroom any more 
considerbd. Light and ventilation were all too frequently ignored- 
I I n summer the rooms were too often intolerably hot In winter, 
peat and candles furnished a scant sup'ply of heat and light.- The 
room.itself (apart from the contents of the master’s desk). would 
seem to us quite hare, accustomed as we are to modern schoolrooms. 
The furniture consisted <>f nothing more than a chair and desk for 
the muster, and for the pupils bare benches, sometimes with backs, 
but quite often without. In the Latin schools might be found also 
i a blackboard and shelves for books. The parish schoolmaster of 
the vdluges, who migirt be notary besides, would need a vdned stock 
of supplies, according to Domna (following Valekoogh): “A good 
, handtplaeke (paddle for striking the open bund of the- naughty 
"pupil) and a strong roc (fabricated whip) mnde of willow branches, a 
sharp penknife, a sandbox (for blotting), a writing desk which could 
be locked, containing pens, a seal, green wax, an ink pot, a bundle 
of goose quills, a glass full of black ink, a blue tile on which to mix 
ink small and large howls for inks of various colors, parchments, 
three or four Imoks of white paper, an ink horn to hang by his side 
when he went out, a brnss candlestick with two lights, notes from 
which to teach letter writing, an arithmetic board on which to lay 
the counters, a rule, a roll book for the names of the pupds. three or 
four little books, a Bible/ a prayer book, a psalm book, a Testament, 
a reading desk for the Bible, and an oil can or lantern f^f the .dock 
work. ” * There is no reason to doubt that much of this description 
, wou ld apply as well to the sc hoolmaster’s outfit in Now Netherlands 

i Via Fleniburg, op. dt, vll, 373, 883. f * 

jf i • Buddlngh, op. dt., p. 73, / 

■§ » Douma, op. dt., p. 86; Beeraink, op. dt., 114. - ' 

l- 5| 4 Bed. R 4324 (ArUcto 67 of Bynod of,Dou church order). 



• Douma, op, dt., p. 40. 
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Of special interest for out* subsequent discussion is the question 
''of the education of girls. Of the (general opportunity of the gins 
to attend the elementary schools there would seem to be no doubt. 
The ^Zeeland regulations of 1583 say that: “Furthermore, separate 
schools shall be kept for boys and girls, when this is feasible. Where 
this is not feasible, the said boys and daughters shall be separated 
as much as possible from ' ach other, not only on benches, but also 
in all places in the schools and out. " 1 Douma, following Yalckoogh, 
says of the latter part of the sixteenth century: “The pupils, girls 

and boys separated from one another, sit on low 'benches without 
. backs. The girls sit in a corner oil by themselves.”’ Douma fur- 
ther reproduces (p, 70) a picture ascribed by him to thy beginning of 
the seventeenth century, in which the girls are evident by^their dis- 
tinctive dress, sitting furthest from the master. One of the best 
pictures we have of the interior of a Dutch school is that depicted on 
the gable stone of the orphan house at Enkliuisen, done in 1016, an 
excellent reproduction of which is found in Prof. P. L. Muller’s Omc 
Goxuie Eeuv> (vol. 2, p.^308). In this the dress of the little girls is 
as distinctive as any photograph of present-day conditions could 
show. In tho school regulations of Nijkerk in 1027 there were throe 
masters — one Dutch, one Latin, and one for the girls. Each master, 
it appears, taught separately from the others.’ In the Utrecht rural 
school regulations (1654), already several times referred* to, the 
eleventh item states that “the boys over ten years^of age shall sit 
separately from the girls, and the oldest shall sit next to the school- 
master. 4 Douma quotes (verbatim) a school regulation of tho seven- 
tertith century that “Schoolmasters instructing both girls and boys 
in the same school must have sufficient space so that they may be 
separated from one another and that they may bo taught sepa- 
rately.” 5 fnjderland (4681) has asimilar regulation to which it adds: 
If boys are taken to board, no girls shall bo received with them in 
the house above nine or ten years of age; and likewise, if girls are 
taken to board, no boys shall bo received with them above twelve 
or thirteen years old, on pain o’f six guldens Vo be paid by the school- 
master for each child. ” * While Holland, in common with the rest 
of the seventeenth century world, excluded girls from all public 
higher learning, the references given show amply that girls were ad- 


1 Buddlngh, op. dt., p. 9. 

* Op. dL, p. 69. In SchAtal, <y>. dt., p. 80, we And Mr. Valctoogfa’* ram; 
u De meyakena «uHan lit ten op een hock alleen 
y Kn de knechtkons «ullen ook sltten by een. ” 

\ Tho girl* ihall sit in • corner alone 
T be' boy* thall alao keep together. 

« Beoralnk, op. dt „ p. ill, 

4 Buddlngb, op. dt., p. 71. 



• Douma, op. dL, p. 87. 

$ Buddhagh, op. dL t p. 0L 
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mitted to the elementary schools along Jj^he boys; in separate 
rooms, if the numbers permitted; if not, intfve same room with the A 
boys, though in different parts of the <oom and in different classes. 

In respect to the education of girls, Holland conditions were puch 
in advance of those that prevailed even at a much later o fe in some 
of the English colonies of America. 

Ingeneral the regulations for. the Dutch schools of that tin ■<• show 
at once likenesses and divei sides in school management us compared 
with the present. Both the similarity and the diversity are illus- 
trated in the school hoars. These varied 'from place to place, and 
"wore different in winter and summer. Summer hours in some places ■ 
' Vere 6 to 8 a. m„ 9 to 11 a. m., 12 to 2 p. m„ 3 to 5 p. m. (Gronengen 
and Ommelumlen) Nijkcrkin 1619 had the same fourfold division, 
only dismissing at 10 and 4.’ Utrecht, however, had the. hours 
which were nfterwards common in Dutch Americans tq 1 1 a. m., 1 to 
4 p. m. i * 3 Winter hours varied “ accoiding to the circumstances of ’the 
time and place,” being usually shorter than those for summer. Then, 
as now, tardiness and nbsenccs demanded attention. On the 
appointed hour for the assembling of the children,” say the Zeeland 
(15S3) regulations, “the aforesaid schoolmaster shall iook over the 
roll to see whether all are present and shall punish suitably those who 
come too lute, ami shall ascertain fiom the patents the 

cause of the absence of those who are not found present in school.” 4 
Manners wero not foi gotten; as soon as the children, especially the 
boys, entered the school, they must bow to the master. The boys, 
however, kept on their hats, except when reciting. 6 Religious nurture 
was ever in the foreground. “The schoolmaster shall make his 
pupils say by turn tho mining prayer when they enter the school m 
the morning; when leuxpg towards noon, the prayer beforo dinner; 
when returning in the afternoon, the prayer after dinner; and again 
on leaving the eveni ng... nrft vcr." 6 This must have been well-nigh 
universal. The same thing occurs in rtearly every set of regulations 
found either in Holland or in America. 

It was a general requirement that the master hang up in the school- 
room the rules governing his school. Valckoogh has left in rhyme a 
long list of such rules, the rhyme and meter of which are unfortu- 
nately destioyed by translation: 

Those who do not take off their cape before a man of honor, 


Who run and scream and swear, . 

Who race wildly or improperly through the streets, 
Who play for money or books, or who tell lies, 

Who chaee or throw at peopled ducks or animals, 

t « * # 


t Douma, op. ciL, p. 80, 

* Bwrolnk, op. 114. 
8 BudOinjh, op. cfc., p. 73. 


i IW4. t p. 10. 

» Douma, op. rtf., p. 70. 

’ UtrMht (16*4) regulation* Boddtngh, op. cit., p. 70. 
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Who play with knives orrun their hands through their haj*, » 

Who run into the fields, or jump into the hay with sticks, 

Who stay at home without the teacWr’a or parent’s leave, 

Who make noise in church or who buy candy, - 

Who do not say prayer at table, before lessons, ? v 

In the morning or in the evening, 

Who tear their books, or spoil their paper, 

And who call one another names here, 

Who throw their bread to dogs or cats, 

Who wish to keep w hat they find in school, 

Who spit in the drink of another, or step on his dinner, 
v Who run away from school and do not tell it, 

* * * * # 

Who do not go nicely to church and home again. 

And who read these rules and do not mind them, 

Shall receive two paddlings (placken) or be whipped. 1 

An interesting school rule full of “local color 7 ’ was a requirement 
that the masters forbid swimming in dangerous places; “and to ibis 
end they shall appoint notators who will look after their fellow 
pupils, take note of them, and report such to the schoolmasters.” 2 
The instruments of punishment were mentioned above, the phk 
and the rocdc. The former was a stout wooden paddle with which 
the teacher struck the pupil’s outstretched palm. The latter was a 
bundle of switches, tho use of which belongs to the common educa- 
tional history of mankind. Even in that day regulation of'punish- 
ment was necessary. Douma quotes an order of the time: “Dis- 
cipline or punishment must be neither too easy nor too harsh, but 
should be moderated according toHhe character, health, and disposi- 
tion of tho pupil, and after the customary school discipline, only with 
p*iak and roede.” 5 That contrary emotions were aroused in parents, 
then as now, is evident from a picture on tho title page of a contempo- 
rary arithmetic by Jan Bel otDieppois. The seen*} is a schoolroom. A 
devil peers from the wall behind tho master’s desk, a father enters 
with his little son and says: “Beat him freely and spare neither plak 
nor the roe, before I do something else to him.” A mother at the 
same time comes in with her son and says : “ I am nearly crazy, I carw* 
not stand it that you should thus beat my good child.” "then the 
teacher groans: “ ‘Unhappy is the man/ says Aristotle, ‘who is in 
charge of the children.of several motherA* ” 4 
The curriculum of the elementary school was very simple. The 
A B C’s, spelling, reading, writing, the barest acquaintance with 
figures, and, later on, a history of Dutch wars — these with the reli- 
gious instruction made up the whole. The Utrecht instructions for 
the country schools (1654) seem tq givo a fair Idea of what was taught 


• Utrecht (1654) 

• p. 90. 


1 Quoted In Schotel, pp. cit p 78, 

» IJtrecht (1554) regulations, Budding, op, cU. r p. 73. 
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R8 well, as somo insight into che methods of teaching: “In teaching, 
the schoolmaster shall pay special attention that The fundamentals 
of spelling shall be well laid before tM children come to the reading, 
tlmt\hcy may accustom themselves to read distinctly and learn to - 
distinguish well the syllables and the words, and they shall not make 
the children proceed too quickly from one book to another; and they 
shall also teach the youth to understand the numbers of the chapters 
of the IIolv Scriptures and tho Psalms.” “On a certain day the # 
pupils shall challenge one another to spell, the most difficult words. ^ j 
“ \.nd that tho pupils may be thf, betier stimulated to do them duty, f 

tfty shall write every week a prize which shall he hung in the school 
and those who have the most prizes shall sit the whole week at the 
front ” "The school shall be divided into classes, each class shall 
learn frotn one kind of book; those who will learn from the wna book 
together shall also be called# the same time and shall recith tho same | 

lesson die others standing near by ami following m their book All 
those who have bifn heard, they shall return together q<"etly to 
their seats, amlanothe. class shall be called”* The master shall ^ ' 
hear each pupil (recite) twice and shall s^ow (i. e„ instruct) him once ^ 

before noon, add the same after noon.’V * 

The amount of arithmetic included iif tliis curriculum for tho 
country schools of the Province of Utrecht (1654) , simply the ‘ ‘ num- 
bers of the chapters of the Holy Scrip turesjpid the Psalms, ^ is less 
than that prescribed in 1012 for tho schools of the city and towns of 

Utrecht. In the latter the schoolmaster was required to teach the 

pupils “with nil diligence ;n addition to reading, writing and arith- 
metic (reekenen) etc., tho Our Father, The Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments.”* Evidently the commercial 'demand^ of the cities 
and towns gave arithmetic a greater importance than it had m the • 
country. That sludertts not destined for the commercial life need 
not know arithmetic is shown by the fact that in England At tins 
same time boys about ready to leave tin Latin grammar school for , 
the university* were often barely able to read the numbers of the , 
.books Clay-studied.* The Nijkcrk (1619) regulations show also that 
‘ arithmetic was looked upon as a special subject: “Neither of the 
• two masters [Ijatin or Dutch] shall teach anything during school 
time but Latin and Dutch. Arithmetic and other subjects must be \ 
studied in private lessons.” « On the whole, then, arithmetic teems 
te have occupied about tho same place among the Dutch of that day 
that commercial bookkeeping now has with us. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that the course prescrib ed for th e school;- 

~ * . i ThLi l* one of the earliest known reference to clan* recitation 

' i Duddlngh, op. cif . , p. 38. 

i Brinsley, Ludus Litcmiui, p. 35 1. (Loudon, 1613). 

« Boernink, op. cfc, p> lift. 
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masters sent out by the West India Company to New Netherland 
included “reading, writing, ciphering, and arithmetic.” 1 

The textbooks used in the better elementary schools are probably 
pretty well represented by the List officially promulgated at Utrecht 
in 1650: 2 

He.t proot on kleyn A. B. C. boeck; 

De Heydolberchac CatochiHmus; 

De Evangelieii emlo Epistolon; 

De Trap der Jeugt; , 

De Hiatorien van David; 

Proverb ia Salomons; A 

De spiegel der Jeugt van de Nederland so oorlrKren; , 

De send brie ven van de nietvwe editie met eonige Htirhtelykedirhten daararhter. 

The first tliree of these are sufficiently indicated by their translated 
titles: The Great and Small ABC Boot, Tim Heidelberg Catechism, 
and The Gospels and ^Epistles. The alphabet books were generally 
called ‘*coek books/ ' from the picture of a crowing cock found 
thereon. . On the title page of one of these appeared: ' 

Wo must know the alphabet very well 
fc Before we can readily read any book. 

In addition to the alphabet, these books contained the Lord’s 
Prayer, the commandments, and the prayers. 3 The Heidelberg 
Catechism was the authoritative catechism of the Reformed Hutch 
Church. The Gospels and the Epistles served as a reading hook. 
“De Trap der Jeugt” means literally “The Stairway of Youth/ 1 but 
,the writer has not been able to find any indication of its contents. 
The Proverbs of Solomon is again a reading book. /‘De Spiegel der 
Jeugt,” literally “The Mirror of Youth/’ treated of |he wars of the 
Dutch people. 4 “De Sendbrieven/’ etc., are the epistles of the New 
Testament. 

As has been many times said, the teaching of religion was a main 
.function, perhaps the main function of the school. Attention has 
been called to the use of prayers at the opening and close of-the fore- 
noon and afternoon session. We have seen also that the ordinary 
school studies were taught with religidus content and material. 
Besides all of this, specifically religious exercises are stated with 
precision in most of the contracts. The Utrecht (1654) regulations 
require the ma§ter to teach “ the prayer of our Lord Jesus Christ, al so 
the twelve articles of the Christian faith, the Ten Commandments, and ** 
afterwards the confession of si d, being the prayer before the sermon; 
also the questions and answers of the Christian' catechism.” 4 In 
Zeeland (1583) the masters must exercise their pupils “on certain 
hours daily or weekly, in the singing of the Psalms, to the end 4hat 




MHi 


>SocL Roa, p. 
i 3^ddlD|h, pp. jk B&, 


• Poama, ftp. c&, p. 46. 

• fcyddipgh, op. tU., p. 97. 
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they may l^lp to sing them well in the meeting,” 1 “Oh Sundays 
t he children shall again "come to school at 7 o'clock in the morning, 
go to church with the schoolmas\er at 9 o'clock and listen quietly to 
the sermon* * After dinner at 1 o'clockthey shall again go to school 
in order to learn their lessons; and at 2 o'clock they shall sit in the 
church tinder the pulpit and recite their catechism. And the school- 
nittsters^k^dl be at pains to see that all this takes place orderly and 
quietly.” 2 - 

While the extracts here presented are from three distinct sets of 
regulations, there'is no reason to believe that the cj/fcnhined Jesuit is 
not typical. Almost the same procedure jvas explicitly or implicitly 
required in the New Netherland contracts. While there are minor 
variations at 'different times and places,. we may feel surd that in 
fuur essentials there was well-nigh universal agreement; first, the 
religious subject matter to he memorized, never less than what is 
indicated above; second, the learning of the Psalms for the Sunday 
church service (it is to tie noted that the parish schoolmaster is gen- 
erally also the leader of the congregational singing); third, the 
attendance of the school children upon church service in a body 
under the direction of the master; and fourth, the public catechizing 
of the school children. This last in New Netherland was often, if 
not generally, on one of the week days. 

So much attention given to such perfunctory religious exercises „ 
would not at t ho present period receive general approval. But 
there is one aspect of the question which turned this religious func- 
tion of the schools to an unexpectedly valuable account. It seems 
fairly clear that by IJ19 religious character of the curricultun the 
Dutch colonists 1 were led through their zeal for religion to provide 
schools in connection with their churches; because, without parochial 
schools, the people did not see how their children could receive what 
seemed to them to be the absolute essentials of religious teachings. 
This fact w ill account for the presence of schools in struggling frontier 
villages of Holland America, where, without this religious zeal, interest 
in education alone would not have sufficed to maintain adequate 
schools. 

So far but little has been said about the Latin schools. Quite 
probably the teaching of Latin was at that time much the same 
throughout the Protestant world. There were Latin schools in every 
important town. Many long antedated the Reformation.* The* 
Synod of Dort (1618-19) petitioned the States-General to “reform" 
the higher, and lower Latin schools. The clause relating to the latter 
we qubte as bearmg on our subsequent study. “ But as for the trivial 
or inferior schooleNhe synod likewise most humbly prays your High 

1 Buddlngh, op* dL, p. ft. 

0 School Contact Ryn»b«rg* 1001. Doum*, op. eft., pp. 

• Th*t fct AmstenUm Menu to oerttinlj M far b*ok m 1M2. Bu4dln*h, op. c*L, p. «. 
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Mightinesses that you W 9 UW be pleased to order that some general 
rules for the government of such schools be drawn, up and prepared, 
by and with the advice of such learned men who understand best what 
relates to the instruction of youth whereby those defects which are 
so frequently observed in schools may be mended, and as far as pos- 
sible a uniform method of teaching be established, especially in the 
principles of grammar, logic, and rhetoric.” 1 The particular synods 
concerned themselves with the Latin schools mostly, it is true, about 
subscription to the creed on tho part of tho masters, but also about W 
m&tters-more interesting to us now. In 1627 the question was raised 
in tho synod of South Holland as to whether the fundamentals of 
Hebrew should not he taught in the trivial schools (in scholis Iriiwli- 
%U8 fundamenta Ilacbraicse lingust). The answer was that, while this * * 
was desirable, it had better he left to the discretion of those concerned 
with the schools , 2 In 1634 “a rector of’ a trivial school, who is a 
member of the church and in a certain sense also a servant of the 
church, asks whether children under pretext of good exerciser should 
) dirtied to learn to present a comedy.” It was answered that such 
was opposed to God’s word and could not be granted.? Tho inquiry 
referred, of course, to tho common Renaissance practice of presenting 
classical plays us school exorcises, to which, however, strong opposi- 
tion had now iltfisen from moral nqd other Puritanic con* iderniions. 

The strong hold which the Latin school had then is^partly explained 
by tho fact that Latin waf/nocessury to advancement along any pro- 
fessional or official line. r ^Schotel quoted some verses: 

i 

Theme who want to become men of importance, 

Will ho prepared innehool, • 

Notaries, clerks, treasurer*, or thoee who want an office 
Must po to school and learn latin well.^ 

Following Doumu (p. 94), wo may say that the trivial or Latin 
schools Wero found in nearly all cities. Thce% schools were not always 
higher than ordinary elementary schools, but stood on the same lovel 
as tho l^ttor. Thej>upUs wore often admitted in thoir eighth year. 
Tho school laws of Locuwarden (1638, renewed 1701) bIiow a school 
conducted by a rector and four subordinate tcaehors, all 'owing 
obedience “to the honorable magistrates.” No jrupils were admitted 
who did not know how to road. Declensions and conjugations were 
at first the chief subjects. Then came explanations from Latin and 
Greek authors. The Heidelberg Catechism was of course not for- 
gotten. The Vestibuhim of Comenius’t^rthe Distichs of Cato were 
used* The New Testament was translated from the Greek, and 
Greek composition taught. ^ 

— > 177th tacton. Brandt, op.cit., Ill, tt*. *IbUL, 11,82. 

• « Of* c#., p. lM. 
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.. That education was, on the whole, widespread throughout the 
Netherlands is abundantly evident, although definite statements are 
difiieult to make. Wbltjer qifotes a traveler of the latter part.of the 
sixteenth century, one Guiciardini„who says of Holland: “The com- 
mon people generally know the fundamentals of grammar, and all 
the people, even the. peasants and the country folk, know at least 
howyo read and write. Besides, they know tho art and science of 
the ordinary languages so generally and so well that one is really sur- t 
prised* Many people who never left tho country speak several foreign . 
languages, especially French, which'is spoken by almost everybody. 
Many spoak German, English, Italian, and other foreign tongues”' . 
The same author quotes tho Englishman, Josiah Ghildc, as saying in 
1065: “Tho Dutchmen always take good care of the education and 
instruction of their children, daughters as well as sous * * , A 

Dutchman, however inferior in class or station or ability he may be, 
always takes care that his children learn how to write a good hand and 
tho art of counting; he even wants them to become competent in the 
arithmetic of commerce. 

While these statements are too sweeping to be accepted literally, 
evidently both writers considered that tire educational situation 
among tho Dutch was much in advance of what they know more 
intimately elsewhere'; an opinion in wliich it is essy’to concur. 

That public schools abounded throughout the Netherlands is equally 
evident. Every study of tho archives of town or province discloses 
their presence. The minutes of every religious body bear overwhelm- 
ing testimony not only to tho existence of school^ but also a zealous 
.^interest in their maintenance. It is proper to note that while ,the 
sixteenth century -church enactments call for the establishment of 
> schools, almost none among the multitudinous school references of the 
seventeenth' century aro concerned with this problem. The com- 
plaint of the seventeenth century synods is ngt tho lack of schools, 
but the poor pay of teachers and the Consequent inferior servico; not 
tho need of Protestant schools, but tho presence of Roman Catholic 
and other heterodox masters; not the -establishment of schools, but 
the proper regulations of schools already in existence. 1 

> Woltjer, Chrtstelijk Notlonaal Schoolonderwijs, p. 75. «, J 

it wo specific reference* may properly be mentioned in this connection. In lt)08 at a regular sessional 
the ClassU of Drenthe the Roede church reported tliat it had no school. However* not only was a reason- 
able excuse offered tor such a delinquency, but the report further stated that a private school had been 
maintained (Hellsma, op. df., vlU, 91-2). This is a clear Instance of the exception that proves the rate. 
The second reference has been widely ^wed as implying lack of schools In (he Netherlands. In feet, it fe 
perhaps the most widely known of all sources bearing on early Dutch schools, being an act of the Synod of 
Dort (1618-9), seventeenth session: " Schools * * * shall be established not only In cities but ateo 
in towns and country places, where heretofore none have existed." (Translation from. Dunshee, op. eU., 
p 4 ) A frequent interpretation of this has been that heretofore no schools hare existed in towns and 
country places; end the words as given appear to authoHse, though not to demand, this. interpretattoo. 
The Utin original, however, decddesothecwHe: “Schol* * * * In singulis pegb instltuantur, ricubi 
nplta institute fusrunt” (Acta Synod! * • * DordrechU, p, 61). 8o that a truer rendering 
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* The word “public” used just above in connection with these 
schools was chosen advisedly. Although tuition was regularly 
charged — contrary to the present American conception — never- 
theless the .public authorities, partly civil and partly ecclesiastical, 
provided the school, examined, and licensed the teacher, paid him a 
salary, and by law regulated what he should teach, what books he 
'should use, and the conditions under which he should in general 
conduct his school. In many places school supervisors ( scholarchmi , 
oprienders), corresponding in part to our school board and in part 
to school. inspectors, were provided by civil enactment to exercise 
general supervision of school affairs. 1 In at least one instance 
(Leiden, 1652) an officer, much *like a modern expert supervisor, 
was provided at public expense to see, among other things, that the 
masters and dames “treated the children well.” 3 In these many 
respects did seventeenth centufy Holland approximate the public 
school system of to-day. 

The elementary school of the Netherlands was thus a public paro- 
chial school, admitting 'girls and boys alike, teaching them two of 
the three R’s, less often the third, but never omitting the cateclusm* 
The master, while serving the school, generally served also the 
church hy taking a stated part in its regular Sunday service. The 
control of the school devolved upon both ecclesiastical and secular 
authorities. It was this school which was reproduced almost iden- 
tically in the Dutch villages of Holland America. 

of the doubtful clauue would be, " If anywhere heretofore none have been established." The contempo- 
raneous Dutch rendering of the original Intin a to the same effect: “Sooerghens voor desen geene en dhn 
Qpgwecht gbeweest” (Acta oft© Uandellnghen • • • Synod! • * * tot Dordrecht, p. 66). Mr. 
Van Laer translates this, "If (In case) in in? of then places (literally 'anywhere') heretofore none hare 
bttn established " (Letter to the writs, March 6, 1911). The proper Interpretation, tliea, of the act of 
the synod pub the presumption on the other side. Schools were so general that even the exceptional 
Jack had to be expressed contingently 

i Buddtngh, op. cif p. 75; Rutgers, op. cir., p. 041; Van Plsnsburg, op. tfL, vil, 383. etc. 

t Buddingh, op. <*., pp. 145-4. , 





CHAPTER HI. 


THE DATE OF THE FIRST SCHOOL IN NEW NETHERLANDS 


“In the year 1633 the first school was established by the Dutch at 
New Amsterdam,’ ” Statements to this effect have found their way 
into print many times in the past 60 years; and the fact thus asserted 
has been accepted as'a fact estabfeh^d by practically all writers on 
the history of education. But some ^formation recently made 
accessible seems to point to a later date as being the more probable. 

The Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York 1 give, for the 
first time in accessible English form, 'certain records of the Reformed 
Dutch Church iii Holland that throw considerable light on the 
educational liistory of the Dutch in New Netherland and colonial 
New York. 

In a way, which will bo more exactly shown in Chapter V, the 
conduct of the public schools in New Netherland was partially under 
the control of the Chassis of Amsterdam, which was that division of 
the Reformed Dutch Church of the Netherlands exercising ecclesiasti- 
cal control over New Netherland throughout most of the Dutch 
period (and over the Reformed Dutch churches in New York till 
1772). In the records of this classic we find the following among 
the “Regulations relating to the East India and West India affaire, 
etc., devised by the deputies of the classis appointed therefor April 
7, 1636 : 4 ” 


VI. Of the Schoolmasters • 

In case any schoolmaster* shall l>e sent to any of these foreign fields, the same 
course shall be pursued with them * * * a* with the sleeken- 

trooetero * # 11 * ' J 

IL Of the*deaken-trooetere (corafortere of the rick): S 

1 . The aierken-trooatetB must present themeel vee, as far to practicable, before 
' the claaeie. The clamis must endeavor to have a good supply of these on 

hand, and shall decide which out of all of them shall first be recommended 
* by the deputies to the companice. ' \ 

* 2. The examination of the eiecken-troosters shall be conducted by the brethren 
deputies, who shall bring in a report4hereof at the next cltosie.* 

From the “Instructions and letter of credentials for schoolmasters 
going to the East or West Indies or elsewhere,” adopted Juno 7; 1636, 

■ A poritaio(Uil«ch»pt«r hupr»vto«uly »pp««i»a U* Siftettioml Kultw,»ai u &•»» tvodu^d b, 

permission. 

* Dexter, History of education tn ih* United 8Utee (1904), p. II 
. Albany, 1*01-*. . ^ 
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the following extract*is quoted to show more fully' the method 
examination and appointment: 

Inasmuch as has offered his services, in this capacity, to the committee on 

ecclesiastical affairs of the said company, and which committee is especially charged 
therewith by the Class’s of Amsterdam: and the said classis having previously inquired 
as to this individual, and by examination have ascertained his fitness and experience 
for such a position; that on the report rendered by the said classis, and with the appro- 
bation and consent of the said hohorable directors, he has l>een appointed Hch(x>lmaster 
and sent in such capacity to N N with these specific instructions. * 1 * 

In accordance with the foregoing regulations, wo find the following:' 

Acts of the deputies, > 

* Adam Roland s > • 

- . . 1639. July 18. 

Adam Rolands, having .requested to go to New Netherland as schoolmaster, reader 
.(voorlezer), and precentor (voorsanger), was accepted, as recommended, upon his good 
testimonials and the trial of his gifts, on August 4, 1G37 ; and was sent thither. 3 

The date 1639 need not concern us her£, but the other dnte; A>fgust 
4, 1637, is crucial to our discussion, Tho Adam 1 Rolands thus 
examined" and licensed on August 4, 1637, bears the same name 3 
os the u first schoolmaster ” whose teaching career in New Amsterdam 
is generally supposed \o have begun in 1633, But in tho document 
justjquoted, he isdlcensed for that position in 1637. U this certificate 
were the only evidence bearing upon the date of his entrance into the 
position in question, no one would hesitate to say that a date earlier 
than August 4, 1637, should not be assigned. Bufc inasmuch as 
educational historians, such as Mr. Dexter, say 4 that it is ‘‘certain 
that in 1633" Roelantsen was sent from Holland to bo master of the 
school, we must therefore examine closely before we accept the date 
indicated by this newly found reference. 

So far as appears, it was Mr. Dunshee 5 who first gave explicit 
statement to the since current opinion, and in these words: 

„ 1633 — In the spring of 1633, Wouter.Van Twiller arrived at Manhattan ne the second 

director general of the New Netherlands. In the enumeration of the company'* 
officials of the sam e voae- Kverardug Bogardus is mentioned as officiating aa'minister 
at Fort Amsterdam, and ADAM kOELANTSEN as the first schoolmaster. 6 (This has 
m substantiating footnote, Albany records, 7 i, 52): 

In an extended list of the officers and servants of the Dutch West India Company, 
In 1638, Rev. Everardua Bogardus is again mentioned aa minister at Fort Amsterdam 
t where Adam Roelantsen was still the schoolmaster. 6 (This baa as substantiating foot- 
note Albany records, ii, 13-15). 


* Kool.. Rec., p. OS. ' * ^ 

• « p. 123, where one flOdi August 4, 1678. Mr. Van Pyko of the Sage Library write* me, however, 
that “The original transcript tty* 1M7. M 

* The name appeal* variously m Roeiaats, Roeisntsen, Rolands, BoeMndaon; be himself used the first 

two of tbftse forma. , 

1 Op. CU. t p, 15. , 

4 History of the school of the Retonnod T^tjtch Choreh in the City of New York (IW3). 

•ft*., p.29-9. 

1 d«r Kemp 4 * MSS. translation of Now Ybft CoL MS^. (Dutch) la the State Uteary. 

4 Dunshee, pp/SM ft* The edition of lSttglves xhe same words for th^ssa two quotations except that In 


> 
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We would naturally understand these quotations to mean (1) that 
in some original document, presumably Albany Records, i, 52, is to 
be found an enumeration, perhaps formally drawn, of the company's * 
officials for the year 1633, witV'Adam Roelantsen, schoolmaster," 
thereon; (2) a similar list for 1638 in Alb any 'Records, ii, 13-15, 
likewise containing “Adam Roelantsen, schoolmaster.” 

Now, the fact is that in no extant document is there to be found any 
such list, or anything like it, either for 1633 or for 1638. Such lists 
have been compiled— the first ones by O’Callaghan 1 from widely 
separate sources. As an .illustration of one such source, and also * 
that the reader may see fo^ himself the contents of Albany Records, 
i, 52, that reference, is here given in its entirety, excepting only the 
epithets applied to Grietje and her unprintable response thereto: 

This day, date underwritten, before me, Cornelia van Tienhoven, Secretary of New 
Nctherland, appeared Adam Roelantsen, schoolmaster, aged about 32 years, at the 
request of Domine Bogarde, and hathby true Christian words, in place and with prom- 
ise of a solemn oath if needs be, declared , testified and attcetod it teTbe true and truthful t 
thaMu the year 1033, Grietje Reyniers, being with the deponent at the Stran<ig£#|r_ 
the late warehouse for cargoes, he heard the sailors Rf the ship The Soutberg, 
in the roadstead, cry out to Grietje aforesaid ! ! whereupon ahe . . . > say- 
ing All which deponent declares to be true, and that this is done by him with- 

out simulation and without any regard of persons. 

Bone on the Island of Manhate this 13th 8ber 1038. 

Adam Roelante. 1 


Itis clear from this paper that “AdanvRoelants ” w'as “schoolmas- 
teHf on the “ Island of Manhate,” October 18, 1638, and also that'he 
w as on Manhattan in 1 633.* The further bearing of this declaration we* 
postpone for the moment, while W’crconsider more fully the lists to 
which Mr. Dunshee, refers. It will be observed that the Albany 
Records, i, 52, which Mr. Dunshee gives as his reference to substan- 
tiate his 1 633 statement, bear no resemblance to a list of officials. 

The other references, Albany Records, ii, 13-15, are equally far from ^ 
resembling a. list and go no further toward establishing Adam Roe- 
lantsen’s connection with the school than to show by the recdrdsof a * 
.certain case in court that lie li'as in Fort Amsterdam,’ June 10, 1638. 

Before w*e ask how Mr. Dunshefe came to make such statements, it * 
may bo w r ell to say a word about Mr. O’C&llaghan and Mr. Brodkead.* 
These men were incomparably the best students in Mr. Dunshee ’s’ day 
of the period in question. Shortly befpre Mr. Dunshee wrote, each 
published a history covering this period';* each issued a second edition. f* 
shortly after Mr. Dunshee wrote; wdiile both are quoted in Mr. Dun- 
shoe’s work. Neither of these historians in either editiod refers to \ j 
such an original list as one wouli infer from Mr. Dunshee to be still' 
extant. On the contrary, Mr. Q’Callaghan toerk the pains to compile ■ 


* OCEHagbaiTa filftory of New Nettarluri,**ol, I, pp. I«. 1#-K * ‘ 

i The translation b««ti von U O’btUftehan’a 0; 45), whl$b bUttar than Van fer Kaap*a. 
« tS haw in M*nh*Uan, and poi In Holland. ^ ; 

* 0*C*Ua*han, op< \c&, tat odltlok^MA, M odilltop, 1866; Bn>4tad, H tatonr «t tfaa Sta* < 
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such lists The one for Kieft’s administration (1638-1647) includes 
28 names with 2l*distinct references in substantiation. 1 It may 
further be said that the only references that these liistorians give 
as to Adam Roelantsen at in question are to the declaration 

regard ingGrietje Reyniers a^Pto the ca£e in court above referred to. 

Considering that Mr. Dunshee was r no( primarily ah historian, wlvat 
is more natural than that he should^jhil himself of these two excel- 
lent works Which had but recently been issued when he wrote 1 
This, we find, is just what he did. In a footnote Mr. Dunshee says 2 
that the Contents of his first chapter were * u culled from * * * 

Brodliead’s New York, and here as elsewhere throughout the work 
Kis language has at times been appropriated*” while in Chapter II (in 
whjch oyr question is discussed) occur' 19 footnote references to 
O’Callaghan. 

In order to Exhibit the probable indebtedness of Mrs. Dunshee to 
these two historians' in the construction of Ills paragraphs quoted 
above, and thus to show that O’Callaghan is Mr. Dunsliee^s actual 
authority for his assertion about the lists of company’s officials, we 
show herewith, in one column, Sir. Dunshee’s statement’s, and in A 
parallel column what seems their probable source in Brodhead and 
O’Callaghan: . 


[Brodhead and 0 ’Callaghan.] 

“1633 * * * Director general of 
New Netherland was Wouter van T^yiller 

* o * yjn Twiller arrived at Manhat- 
tan early in the apjing .” 1 % 

(In O’ Callaghan we find for 1633 a com- 
piled lint of sixteen] “offic eraJn ser- 
vice of the company” [concluding with] 
“at Fort Amsterdam, at which place the 
Rev. Evaradufl Bogardus officiated a a a 
minister of the gospel,” * * * 4 

“Adam Roelandsen, 1 schoolmaster/ ar- 
rived # * # about the same time,” 4 

* * * “fiiqt Bchoolmaater in New Am- 
sterdam * * * 

“Among the other officers and servants 
of the company [in 1638], we find mention 
made of * * v * [here follow twenty- 
six names, after .winch this sentence:] 
The Rev. Evamrdus Bogardus continued 
to officiate as clergyman at Fort Amster- 
dam where Adam Roelantsen was school- 
master ” 7 V 


[Dunph** 1 

lfi33.— In the spring of 1C33, AVoutcr 
van Twiller arrived at Manhattan, as the 
second director general of New Nether- 
lands. In the enumeration of the com- 
pany’s officials of the same year, Evorar- 
dus Bogardus is mentioned as officiating 
at Fort Amsterdam, and Adam. RotlaruUcn 
as the first schoolmaster. 1 


In an extended list of officers and ser- 
vants of the Dutch West India Corapatfy, 
in 1638, Rev. Everardus Bogardus is again 
mentioned as minister at Fort Amsterdam, 
wherth Adam Roelantsen was stiff ifit 
^hoolmfceter.® * r & 


- 

■v> V: 


' * 

mmm 


‘Op.ctt., 1, 1U. 

1 Op.ctt., p|| 7 . 

» Brodhead, op. cU. f i,£S-S, 

« O’Cftttaghan, op. rit./ 1, 142. 
•tUL^l 4 , 




* /Md. t p. 141 (ohapter heading), * 

* Ibid.) p. 181. , * 

* Dons bee, op. e*. (Jsted.), p. 28-9. ’ 

2W0, Itmioe not In original 
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y* *he reader will nola^iow' helpful for Mrs Dunshee’s purpose are 
the words “still the,” introduced by him into the last sentence t^keir* 
from O'Callaghan, 

Each one will judge for himself how successful has been this 
tracing of the genesis of Mr. 'Dunshee’s words. But whatever may 
be the verdict on that point, the fqct remains that there are no such -/ 
original official lists knqwn, an dr that every particle of* known 
evidence, connecting, or tending t6 connect Adam Roelffntsen with ^ 
the school on Manhattan (except certain documents that establish the 
fact of his presence on Manhattan from June, is included in 

the declaration quoted and in the record of his certification at Ams.ter- 
dam given above, 1 J 

Before the certification record was known, it #as an easy, if not 
very compelling inference, that Roelantsen, who yvas schoolmaster In 
1638, had held that position from the time of his ooming, which was 
generally agreed to have been in 1633. Valentine, 2 who wrote much 
on Dutch affairs, frankly restricts our knowledge of the beginning of 
Roelantsen’s career to what can be gained, directly and by inference, 
from the declaration above quoted.’ And Pratt,* in the. Annals of 
Public Education in New York, can gi^e no further evidence. . Bui 
the wvitera on educational history have preferred -to follow Dunshee, 
possibly feeling that there was no escape from such explicit references 
to original official lists. 

With this prelimiqgry discussion over, let us now take up our evi- 
dence, the certificate record°of August 4, 1637, and the declaration of 
October 13, 1638, and see what is contained explicitly or implicitly 
in them: 

‘ 1. Adam Roelantsen had 'come to Manhattan as early as 1633: for 
what purpose and with what business, we do not know. 

2. At some time after the 1633 episode and before August 4, 1637, 
he returned to«Holland. 4 

3. On August 4; 1637, “Rolands” was examined by the committee 
of the classis and duly authorized to teach for the West India Com- 
pany in New Netherland. 

4. At some time after August 4, 1637, and before June 10, 1638 
(using’ the law court recordg above referred to), he left Holland, 
arrived in Manhattan, and bfeg&n his teaching career. 

Postponing the consideration of some other points frequently 
mentioned in this connection, let us now endeavorio fjx more exactly 
the date of Roelantsen’s arrival at Fort Amsterdam. 

i llr. A. J. F. to Laer, the present archivist of the New York State Library, afreet with the writer 
that "Tbrre are no original Utta of offloen and eervi|ito of the Wet India Co. for 1638 and 1638 In ei I rivnc */* 
and expraty jtwUflea him in udng the sentence above to which tfela footnote U given. 

* Corporation manoal, 1863, p. ~~~ 

* Lot, rtf., p. A. 

« Tripe tp Hofiand were ootnm 

(IMA andl660X 


i enough; RoelantMO teems to hare taken two eoeb tripein aftor years i 
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Besides the court record of *June 10, 1638, and the declaration of 
October 13, 16&, we have another record giving an agreement to 
which Adam Roelantsen was a party and bfcaring/the date of Janu- 
ary 27, 1638. The year 1638 of this date must be rejected in favor 
of 1639 for the following reasons. The record of this agreement is 
in an original and bound volume containing the- register of the pro- 
vincial secretary from the beginning of Kieft’s administration (March, 
1638), where it appears between instniments of December, 1638, and 
February, r639. Moreover, the nature of the subject matter of this 
agreement under discussion is such as innst follow the lawsuit of 
June 10, 1638; which date is in its turn similarly dcternfined by con- 
ditions like those urged above. With this instrument put into 
its proper place of January 27, 1639, we are ready to consider a 
certain probable line of evidence as to the more exact date of Roe- 
lantsen’s second appearance in New Netherland. 

When we recall that the number of vessels sailing between Holland 
and Fort Amsterdam during these years was small, and that the 
records, beginni^kwith Kieft’s administration, are fairly continuous, 
we are authorl^B to ask when Roelantsen could probably have 
reached Fori Amsterdam after his certification on August 4, 1037. 
Mr. van Laer, in the letter already referred to, says that Roelantsen 
“ sailed probably either in den Ilarink (Herring) with Kieft, or else 
in den Dolphijn (Dolphin); both these vessels sailed from the Texel 
in September, 1637, and arrived at New Amsterdam in. the spring of 
1638.” Mr. van Laer elsewhere * 1 gives the date on which the Ilarink 
arrived as March 28, 1638, 2 and in the letter quoted says “presumably 
the vO&sels kept together all the way over." We thus seem authorized 
to fix the most probable* date when Adam Roelantsen opened his 
school in New Amsterdam at a time slightly after March 28, 1G38. 

Certain other interesting suggestions have been advanced by vari- 
ous writers as to the beginning of schools on Manhattan. Some have 
thought it probable that either Bastiaen Jansz. Krol or Jan Huygen, 
comforters of the sick in 162$ taught a parish school prior to RoeUnt- 
sen’a coming; others that the 1637 certification of Roelantsen was 
merely the conforming, on his part, to some newly made ecclesiastical 
machinery, and that therefore we are free to suppose that he had 
then been teaching on Manhattan since 1633; and still others, not 
able to give name and date, nevertheless say that an elementary 
school in New Netherland prior to 1638 is so inherently probable that 
we- must believe that such ft school was established, even though we 
can not point to the specific documentary proof therefor. 

Did Bastiaen Jansz. Krol teach school in connection with his duties 
as kranken-besoecker ? Of course, properly speaking, it is obligatory 

i v«a ItcusulcuY-Bewftor MSB., p. S16. »St«tlM 0;C|U***nuo, op e#., 1, 180. 

i ' 
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op those who suggest Krol’s name in connection with the schoolroom 
to adduce some evidence in support of such a suggestion. So far no 
specific evidence has been brought forward; but there lias been a 
frequent tendency to fall back upefn some supposed custom and ask 
whether the comforters of the sick did not customarily teach school, 
and whether the mere presence - on Manhattan of a kranken- 
besoecker — no other schoolmaster being at hantf— does not warrant 
the presumption that the krunken-bosoecker did conduct a parish 
school. It has, indeed, sometimes been stated that the instructions 
of krnnken-besoecker actually included the duty of holding school.# 
On the last point, however, the evidence is directly contradictory. 
In the Ecclesiastical Records (pp. 90-97) is found a “ letter of instruc- 
tions for sieeken-t roosters (another name for krankcn-besoecker) going 
to the East or West Indies, etc., drawn up in 10JG by t lie Classis of 
Amsterdam, which gives in accessible form the duties of the kranken- 
besoecker. Even a casual reading of this will show that no school- 
keeping was contemplated in these instructions. Rut nioic impor- 
tant to our point is the fact that the identical instructions given to 
Rastiaen Jansz. Ivrol himself by the consistory of Amstoi dam, 
December 7, 1G23, are now available. Before we present them to the 
reader, however, it may be proper to say a word about such instruc- 
tions, and the connection of the Amsterdam consistory with them. 
Dr. A.. Eekhof has published (1910) a sketch of tho life and work of 
Rastiaen Jansz. Ivrol in which he gives such source selections from 
tin* minutes of the consistory of Amsterdam as show the work of the 
consistory in sending out ministers, kranken-hesoeckers, and school- 
masters. The selections show in detail what we have already knowiT 
in general, that in the first part of the seventeenth century it 
waiT the consistory of Amsterdam that exercised immediate ecclesias- 
tical control over the East and West India church afTairs. Later the 
Classis of Amsterdam assufcnW and directed this work. Among the 
* *data presented in Ur. EekVof s book is an abstract of the Copie- 
Boek” of tho consistory from 1589 to 1635, in which is included, 
among ’other things, a list of the instructions given to tho several 
men «nnt out under the auspices of the consistory. To give the 
reader some idea of the acts of the consistory, wo Here present in* 
shortened form a portion of one page (viii) of the abstract:: , 

23 Dec. 1010. 1). (.‘aeparus Coiiradi Wiltons was sent with instruction!*. an minister 
to the Eaat Indie*. 

23 Dec, 1010/ Willem Van I^angenbaven was sent with instructions as school- 
master to the Hast Indies. ‘ - 

31 March, 1611, Gillie Ilcndricxsz was sent aa schoolmate* to the East Indies. 

[Undated.] A letter about certain disputed questions. 

8 Dec. 1611. Copy of instructions for Josia Ilacx as zieckentrooeter to the East 
Indies. Tho same for Abraham 1 Van Loo (with power to baptize). 
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S Dec. 1611. Copy of instructions for Lubbert Claisez as schoolmaster to the East 
Indies. 

3 July, 1612 Copy of instructions for Meynkrt Assucn as kranken-besoecker to 
Guinea with authority to baptize. 

It is evident from this abstract theft the instructions not only 
differentiated the general activities of minister, kranken-besoecker, 
and schoolmaster from each other, but even went into closer details, 
such as to say, for instance, whether the kranken-besoeckor was also 
authorized to baptize. Under these circumstances we feel warranted 
in concluding that the presumption is Against Krol’s keeping school, 
unless he were specifically authorized so to do. That the reader 
may fudge for himself whether Krol’s instructions included school- 
keeping, we present herewith a translation of them as they appeal in 
Dr. Eekhof’s book: 

7 Dec. 1623. Copy of instructions for Pieter Bonnissen, who will journey to the 
Kast Indies as a kranken-beeoecker. An instruction of the same content has been 
handed to Bastiaen Jansz. Krol. It reads, word for word, as follows. 

As it has been found needful and edifying that on board the ships sailing 
to the West Indies there be appointed persons who may read from Gods holy 
word and from books of the reformed ministry something gcxxl for the edifica- 
tion [of the people], who may privately exhort the people to salvation, may 
instruct in their illness those who fall sick on shipboard, and may comfort 
them. So by the consistory of this city, who are charged there to by the 
claasis, with the consent and approbation of the noble lords, directors of the 
West India Company, is the bearer of these presents, named Pieter Bonnissen^ 
appointed as kranken-beaoecker to tho end aforesaid. And that the same 
therefore may be recognized hy everyone, and that he may know how heshall 
have to behave himself in this service these credentials are given him in the 
letter of instruction. The points according to which he shall have to regulate * 
himself in this service are the following: 

First, he (shall every morning and evening, also before and after dinner, 
make the customary prayers. 

Second, he shall, when needed and required, zealously instruct and comfort 
all sick. 

* ' ♦Third, he shall privately admonish with God ’a word all who desire such 
admonition or who may need it. 

0 Fourth, he shall at the appointed times read from God s word or from the 
books of the reformed ministry some chapters or a sermon. 

All of which things the aforesaid Pieter Bonniaz. shall fulfil diligently and 
in the most edifying manner, and he shall discharge these duties in a Christian 
and God-fearing manner, so that he may edify the people both by word and 
manner without assuming to himself anything else that belongs to the preach- 
ing office under any pretext whatsoever. Thus done in tfce meeting of the 
consistory at Amsterdam; in witness thereof the seal is affixed and this sub- 
scribed by us the 7th December, 1623, in the name and by the authority 
of all: v • 

Kudolphus Petri ( PraeAea. 

Jacobus Trigland^us, Scriba. 

D. van den Emd$n, Elder. 1 


--V: rv 


i Bftfcfeof, op. ctt., pp. x, xL 
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And with the same instructions was Bastiaen Jansz. sent to the West Indies, 7 Decern- 
ber. Kill:* *. As Bastiaen Jansen has fallen sick, so is Gerryt Pieterz sent in his place. 
With these same instructions did Bastiaen Jansz., after recovered health, journey to 
the West Indidb, the 25th of January, 1024.’ 

It is evident that school-keeping was not includefl in Krol’s instruc- 
tions; and from what we have already seen, it is a fair conclusion 
that if he had been expected to keep school he w'ould have been so 
/ instructed. To complete the discussion we may include two or three 
other references. In 1634 Krol was examined before a notary at 
Amsterdam. The first question and answer in this examination are 
pertinent here. 

In what capac ity a nd for boW long wiCThe in the service of the West India Company 
in New » > 

He states as comforter of the sick anti made a .voyage and stay of 

7$ months in that country. He went out for the second time in the 8^me capacity, 
and after he had Been away about 15 riionths, ht was appointed to the directorship at 
Fort Orange [Albany] on the North River, and held the same for three years. The 
third time lie went out again to tl* bet^of his recollection, served again for about 
two years. After which he was elected director general of Ne* Netherland at Fort 
. Amsterdam on the Island of Man hates * * * and served in this office 13 months. 3 


4 



i 


C learly then there could be no school-keeping by Krol on Manhattan 
unless during the ’‘stay of 7$ months" in 1624, 5 and the 15 months in 
1625-6. 4 But we can hardly suppose that there was much need of a 
school on Manhattan at either time. The first serious attempt at 4 
colonization in New Netherland (1623) had brought about 3(J families 
from Holland and scattered them over a wide area; 18 families were 
sent to Fort Orange (Albany), some settled Wallabout, others were 
stationed at the South River, “two families and six men’’, went to the 
Connecticut. River, and eight men were left at Manhattan . 8 Evi- 
dently there was qo school during the “stay of 7 \ months” (1624). 
In 1625 “six entire families” and other settlers were sent, but it was 
not until after Krol had been sent to Fort Orange that Fort Amster- 
dam was built and the 18 families were brought down from Fort 
Orange to Manhattan. So that it seems impossible that Krol could 
have done any teaching during his second stay on Manhattan. 
Taking into joint consideration the presumption that Krol would not 
teach since he was not so authorized, and the fact that there could 
not have been any demand for teaching on Manhattan during his 
service as kranken-besoecker, we seem authorized to dismiss as too 
baseless for serious consideration, any thought of Krol’s serving as 
schoolmaster. * 


Q. 


t Eekhof, op. eU., p. xil. 

* Van Renneter-Bowler MSS., p. 302; of. Eakhof, op. cU t p. xxvi. 

* Eekbof, op. c&, p. xxttL 
</6W.,p, 33 fl. 

* BrodhMd, op. dt. f 1, lfiOfl. 
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As for Jan Huygcn, wo rend as follows in the same consistory 
minutes: / ^ 

2 Apni, lt>20. Jan Iluygen having been an chlcrin i*levc, arffi by the same pertain 
before-men tioneii men] examined and judged capable, shall also l*e reeoiumemled 
and proposed to sail to the West Indies as a nice ken- trimmer. 1 

No detailed instruct ions nre given, hut we aro authorized to suppose 
that the customary instructions held in this case, and these, as we have 
seen, contained- no reference to school-keeping. Beyondthis, little is. 
known of Iluygen. lie and lvrol are mentioned together in ]f>26 as 
"comforters of the sick, who, whilst waiting a clergyman, read to the 
commonalty there on Sundays from texts of the Script yre, with 
notes and comment/’ 3 

D" Michael! us, in his well-known letter (11 Aug.. 1028). refers to 
“the storekeeper of the company T^an Iluygen,” in such conneetion 
as to'niake it practically certain that the kranken-besoeckcr had by 
that time become “the storekeeper of the company.” it. would seem 
improbable, therefore, both from the contrary presumption, as with 
Krol, and from this direct evidence of another occupation, that 
Huygcn taught school during his service as siecken-t rooster on 
Manhattan. 

But may it not he that Adam Roclantsen really began to teach on 
Manhattan in 1633 and oidy went for certification to Holland in 1637, 
because of the new regulations promulgated the preceding year? 
To this plausible-sounding question a sufficient answer would seem 
to be that, presumptively, no man teaches first and is certificated 
afterwards, and that accordingly those who wish to claim that 
Roelantsen taught before he was certificated should present some 
positive evidence to that effect. Moreover, the mere presence in 
New Netherland of Roelantsen in 1633 is far from being a positive 
indication that ho had charge of the school. A more convincing 
answer, however, to the question is found in the records of the con- 
sistory of Amsterdam. We hnveseen enough from the “(/opie-Boek n 
of this consistory to show that there existed in Amsterdam prior to 
1636 a competently authorized body to examine and send forthminis- 
ters, kranken-besoeckers, and schoolmasters. Wo have seen further 
that this body did send to New Netherland two kranken-bcsoeckers 
and one minister, 1 and, still further, that it kept a list of the men 
authorized' by it to fill these various positions. If, then, Roelantsen 
or any one else taught school in New Netherland in an official capacity 
during the period under consideration, we ought to find a record of it 
either in tW imputes of the consistory or in thos# of the classis. In 

the oase of the Consistory, Dr. Eekhof’s book furnishes us a list cover- 

- : : ^ 


i Eskhof, op. tit. , p. xxiil. 

• Jameson, N&mU4r«s of New NetherUixl, p. 83. Cl. Etkhof, p. M, 
» Dr MichaeUus; —t Boct Be&, pp, 54, 56; Bekhol, #p. dt. f p. xxir. 
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ing the period from 1589 to 1635, while the Ecclesiastical Records 
give the American duta of the classis from 1632. But no reference is 
made in either to any schoolmaster for New Netherland prior to the 
certification of Roolantscn in 1037. Wo seem thus authorized to say 
with some considerable degree of certainty that there was no olheial 
sch'oolniaster in New Netherland prior to the date already assigned in 
the first part of this chapter for the beginning of Adam Roelantsen’s 
term of service. 

But, after all, is not the existence of a school in New Netherland 
prior to 1638 so inherently probable as to force us to brlieve that 
existence, even though no specific jlata can be adduced td show its 
actual presence? While this question is in a way more vrfguo than 
either of tho preceding two, there is much to commend it. In favor 
of t I k' suggestion can be urged the general interest of tho Dutch in 
education, shown, for example, by the^choolm alters we saw above 
sent to the East Indies in 1011. Moreover, the clause in the charter 
of freedoms and exemptions of 1629, while having no legal force on 
Manhattan, still seems to indicate that the West India (Yunpai/y* was 
interested in schools; and it would seem a peculiar inconsistency for 
tho company to demand of subordinate colony makers more than it 
was willing to do itself. Furthermore, there were quite possibly at 
least 50 children about Fort Amsterdam for some years prior to 1638. 
Finally, a Certain contemporaneous document seems to demandjjie 
actual presence of a school A marriage contract drawn up “ in New 
Netherland on the Island of Manhates [sic] and at Fort Amsterdam, 
the last of April anno 1632,” referring to “resol [Rachel] Vienje and 
Jan Vienje, both minor children” of the bride by a former marriage, 
states that tho contracting parties agroe “to clodie and rear the 
above-named children as children ought to be, to keep them at school, 
to teach them a trade as good parents ought to do/ M Now, would 
thoso people promise to keep their children at t^choolif there were no 
schools available? On the other^hand, wojijyve to face an absolute 
absence of evidence as to any particular school or schoolmaster, and 
further, as wo have seen, there are good grounds for concluding that 
no official schoolmaster was licensed prior to 1637. We might sur- 
mise that there was a private school but this would be mere surmise; 
there is no evidence for it. 

In view of all tho facts now known concerning the question of the 
date of the first school in Netherland we seem forced to make the 
following conclusions: . * . ' 

1. The oarliest known schoolmaster in New Netherland was Adam 
Roolantscn. 

* n. Y. Col. MBS., 1, 6. The provieipn* or this marriage contract may, however, have been set down 
rather as a matter of form, In Imitation of the Holland cui t om. 

A 388^—12—^ . * * 
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2. He was licensed to teach August 4, 1637, and began his school 

in Manhattan probably not earlier than April 1, 1638. ^ 

3. It is improbable that there was any official schoolmaster licensed 

for New Netherland prior to August 4, 1637, and it is accordingly 
improbable that there was any official School prior to the one opened 
in 1638. „ , . 

4. It is improbable that either Basteaen Jansz. Krol or Jan Huygen 
oyer taught in Manhattan. 

6. It is impossible either to affirm or deny that there was a private 
' schpol on Manhattan prior to 1638. 

6. The year 1633 has no known or even probable significance in 
the school history of New Netherland. 
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of the defendants in turn brought suit against him. In one of the 
latter suits he admitted “in the prcdepce of the court that he hath 
nothing to say against the pltff. and knows and esteems him to be an 
honest man.” In another, the- parties were “condemned each to 
"pay 25 stivers to the poor.” One of the men slandering him was 
similarly fined, 1 In another slander suit a little later a certain 
wotnan, named in the records “fair Aleeta,” and Adam were “Ordered 
to cease slandering one another on pain of being fined." J .In a worse 
case,, “after defendant had ackijowledged that he knew, nothing 
against the plaintiffs wife, and nevertheless had slandered her, he was 
condemned to pay fl. 2. 10 to the poor.” * 

Of all Roelantsen's suits probably that for washing has excited 
most comment: 



On Thursday being the 20th of September (1640), Adam Roelantsen, plaintiff against • 

GiDee de Voocht, defendant, for a bill for washing. Plaintiff demands payment for 
washing defendant’s linen. Defendant nays the only objection he offers to the pay- 
ment for washing is that the year is not yet expired. 

Ordered plaintiff to fulfill the contract, and at the expiration of the time to demand a 

Payment ' 4 * f 1 

. So far as at present appears, the record here given tells all tha^-is 
known of this matter. There is no evidence in this that the school- 
master had given up the public school to run a public laundry. 

In 1 642 Roelantsen engaged— e , f 

Ian to build a house thirty feet long, eighteen feet wide, with an eight- » 

foot story under the beams, the end cross beams resting on corbels, all hewn square, 
the houae enclosed all around with clapboards, and covered wkh a good reed roof 1 

such as shall bo proper, a tight ceiling of clapboards, three square windows, two 
outer doors, '’One portal, one pantry, one bedstead,, a winding staircase to ascend to the 
garret; the part of the chimney that projects above (the house) to be of wood and the 
chimney to be provided with a mantel piece; a passage way three feet-wide, with a 
partition: 

Which house aforesaid he, Ian Teuniseen, promisee to deliver built and properly 
covered in the aforesaid form on the first of August for the sum of three hundred and 
fifty caroliiB guilder*, Hollands, payable by Adam Roelantsen one-half when the 
lumber belonging to the above-mentioned house shall be brought on the ground 
where the house is to stand; the other half when the house Bhall be properly com- 
pleted. 4 s . Ij 


Apparently the house was delivered on time, for we fmd Roelantsen 
selling on August 8 what may well have been his old house. This 
house, “only the building and not the grounds,” together with “ half 
the vegetables which are growing at present” in the garden brought 
him 90 guilders.* A year later (on August 7, 1643), in accordance 
•with the newly adopted rule of the company, he patented what was 
probably the lot that he had hitherto occupied. The description of 
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this lot as given in the patent* and in a deed of sale* ( nber 2, > 

1646) is such as to.allow the fixing of the probable site of/feoel antsen ’s j 

hoipe.V Since the Dutch schoolmaster of those times usually taught ] 
in his swelling, as we shall later discuss, this has been taken to be 
the site of the earliest known school in Manhattan; and a tablet to j 

mark the site' has been placed (1910) on the Produce Exchange on ! 

Stone Street by the Schoolmasters’ CHub of New York. 

How long Roelantsen taught in .the New Amsterdam school is a 
question the difficulty of which far exceeds its importance. . But as ; 
his leaving has been publicly fixed at 1639 4 upon what seems to be 
insufficient data, an examination of the evidence becomes necessary. 

So far as appears, the only basis for the fixing of this 1639 date is a 
statement in O’Callaghan’s History of New Netherlands that “Adam 
' Roelantsen van Hamelwaerd, ' previously schoolmaster at New 
Amsterdam,” settled at Rensselaerswyck (Albany) in 1639. The / , 
statement is made without substantiating footnotes ‘other than a/ 
general prefatory remark that tl je fist was “ compiled from the books | 
of monthly wages and other manuscripts.” It contains a direct con- 
tradiction of the' abundantly established fact that Adam Roelantsen . 
Was not van (from) Hamelwaerd, but from (van) Dockum. 6 In no 
known instance is Roelantsen assigned to any other place -than 
Dockum, which is widely separated from -Hamelwaerd. It may 
added that the known dates of the presence of Roelantsen in New 
Amsterdam made any settling in Rensselaerswyck improbable, and 
render his extended stay there impossible.’ The examination of the . 
records to which. O’Callaghan had access is of course the final means 
of deciding the accuracy of the statement in question. Fortunately 
this examination has been made, and by the masterly hand of Mr. 
van ’Leer, who prepared a fist of settlers, similar to O’Callaghan’ey for 
the Van Rensselaer-Bowier Manuscripts. In a letter ■ to the writer . 
he says: “I -examined page by page all the account books, coftrt 
records, and other papers for that period that have been preserved 
among the Rensselaerswyck Manuscripts, but found no Adam 
Roelantsen van Hamelwaerd mentioned * * *. I am confident 

4Btat he (O’Callaghan) made fi mistake.” 

Thus setting aside/the 1639 date as unfounded, we ask for a more 
probable date of the termination- of Roelantsen’s teaching ctfreer. 

: — : t ‘-‘ — 

i n. y. Cot. mss., oa.p.sa.* 



* Ibid., U, 1 43. 1 

* 8m Iiumb, J. H., How Amsterdwn tad It* Foopto, !►. 68. 

* This dote »VP «•« on ft bnmao Ubtet erected in 1883 In U» school of thft Btfermed Dutch Church. 

DonihM, op. ctt., p.379. * * 

»Xoe. cU,, 1, 438. J’ 
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The apparent successor to Roelantsen ■ was Jan Stevenson. In a 
letter of September 2, 1648, Backerus wrote to the classis: “Mas- 
ter Jan Stevensen, who has -served the company here ad a faithful 
- schoolmaster and reader for six. or seven consecutive years * * * 

•< “ now leavir^ for home.” 1 ' Accep'ting this at its face value, for 

Stevensen’s career is abundantly substantiated, we fix by simple 
subtraction the beginning of Stev'ensen’s connection with the New 
Amsterdam school at 1641 or 164,2. The spring of 1642 would give 
six. and a half years for Stevensen’s term, which fits sufficiently well 
with the Domine’s “six or seven” years. Shall we take it for granted 
that Roelantsen served until his successor took up his work ? Our 
knowledge of the period is so slight that any conclusion at all seems 
hazardous, though certain considerations help us. The -four years’ 
term of service that the spring of 1642 would give to Roelantsen car- 
ries with it some independent probability derived from similar service 
elsewhere. Annual appointments, on account of the long time of the 
passage to and from New Netherland, were naturally not satisfac- 
tory- The Van Rensselaers generally contracted for three years, 
sometimes four, and sometimes for six years. 1 The South River 
term was fixed for four years, 3 and what little wc know about the 
customs of the West India Company in this regard points also to four- 
. y ear contracts. Thus a schoolmaster, in 1646 was appointed by the 
company to Curacao for four years; 4 schoolmaster Vcstensz at New 
Amsterdam was probably appointed for the same term ; * D? Backerus • 

. appointed in 1642, and D? Sclyns, in 1660, each had a contract term 
of four years. 3 We may add that no contradiction to the four-year 
term is seen in Stevensen’s “sue or seven consecutive years,” since 
the formal request that D? Backerus and others made for dismission 
after the contract time had been fulfilled shows that service was not 
to stop, ipso facto, at the expiration of the term agreed upon. 7 - 
, Accepting then, tentatively, four years as the probable term of 
! service in the company’s contracts, we get, by counting forward the 
full term from the beginning of Roelantsen’s work as previously deter- 
mined, the spring of 1642 as the close of his teaching career. Counting 
backward six and a half years (“six or seven”) from the close of * 
Sorensen’s service (September, 1648), wfe get as the beginning of his ' 
career the spring of 1642* Th^t these two dates, fixed by independent 
- lines of reasoning, should coincide, carries with it some force of prob- 
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ability. It may be added that nothing in the record prevents the 
acceptance of this date. Roelantsen was apparently in the Province 
until some years afterwards. 1 

Furthermore, the records are sufficiently full to give some weight 
to an argum-entum e silentio that the school once begun was not 
allowed- to lapse. This consideration is strengthened by recorded 
solicitude on account of the absence of schools in the West India 
Company's colony of Brazil, both before * *and after the period in 
question, but with no such solicitude for New Netherlands 
Having now before us, first, the unsatiafactoriness of O'Callaghan's 
1639 date as the close of Roelantsen's connection with the New 
Aipfeterdam school; second, the proof that Stevensen began his career 
about tlie spring of 1642; third, the presumption that the school was 
kept up continuously;- fourth, the apparently continuous presence of 
Roelantsen in New Amsterdam* 'and fifth, a reasonable probability 
that .the West India Company’s contract term was four years, we 
conclude after this somewhat lengthy discussion that the probabilities 
point, perhaps not strongly" but still unmistakably, to the spring of 
1642 as the close of Roelantsen's sendee and the beginning <jL Ste- 
vensen's. . 

As Adam Roelantsen is the first and best known of these school- 
masters, it may be interesting to trace his career after he gave up 
the school. O’Callaghan states in the Register of New Netherland 
(p. 31 ) that Roelantsen was weighmaster in New Amsterdam in 1643. 
But Mr. Van Laer thinks there is no evidence to support the state- 
ment.® In 1646, while Roelantsen was away in Holland, his wife 
died, leaving several children. The director and council accordingly 
appointed “the four nearest neighbors” (among them “Jan Steven- 
sen, schoolmaster") “curators over the children and property” “until 
the arrival of the father or some news of him.” 4 When Roelantsen 
came, he was straightway arrested on charges of violating the cus- 
toms law and for *his old failing of slander,® this time uttered in 
Amsterdam. From both chnrges he seems to have been cleared, 
only, however, to be oped immediately for the passage over for 
himself and hia son. But in this the plaintiff was at fault, for the 
evidence showed “that Skipper Haye had agreed at Amsterdam with 
Adam- Roelantsen that ho should be allowed his board and the 
freight of his chest on condition that he would perform a seaman's 
work on shipboard. 11 While the chief boatswain himself declared 
“ that the skipper said on board the ship that he did not require any 

1 Dateeaddlttanel to tboseelnedy given are June 20. 1641 (N. Y. CoLM88.,rv, W); July 31, 1641 (A4A4, 
261); Feb. 7, 1642(*tf., 11, 7); Auf. 6, 

t 1688, N. Y. Col. Doc., 1, 106; 1643, Rod. Rec., p. 170-1; 1646, ibid., p. 196 

• Privet* letter to tbe author, Her. 8, 1000. 

^N.Y.CoL 1188.. 11.248. 
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board money from Adam’s son, because he said the prayers. ” 1 The 
pronoun is a bit puzzling, but probably it was the son who “said the 
prayers.” 

In December, 1646, Roelantsen was arrested for an attempt 
9 ‘forcibly to violate Harck Sybaltsen’s wife in her own house/’ After 
hearing the evidence the court decided that such conduct could not 
“be tolerated or suffered in a country where justice is wont to be 
maintained,” and condemned “the above-named Adam Roelantsen 
v to be taken to the place whore justice is usually executed and there 
to be scourged with rods and then to be banished from the country 
as an example to others/' However, u in consideration that the 
culprit is burdened with four motherless children and the cold winter 
is at hand, the honorable director and council have postponed the 
execution to a more convenient occasion, when the criminal must 
depart.” 7 

For some reason the sentence was never executed. Perhaps the 
confusion at the end of Kieft s administration, the. quarrel of Kieft 
with Bogardus, and the change in the administration to Stuvve- 
sant (May 11, 1647) so occupied public attention that Roelantsen * 
was forgotten. Or possibly — to use a new name for an old thing — 
Roelantsen had a “puli '' of some sort with the new director general, 

* for within a very few weeks after Stuyvesant's arrival we. find the 
director and council (June 1 4 ^solemnly appointing this justly con- 
demned malefactor to assist as provost in the administration of * 
justice.* 

Two months later the new provost’s superior officer stationed him 
at the door of the tavern to keep watch. But the crowd inside prov- 
ing too inviting, Roelantsen joined them. His* superior called out: 

" <Wliat are y° u her$? Why do you not watch at the doorf* 

Thereupon Adam answered, there was nothing to watch. Upon 
wliicli his superior said, ‘You are my servant, you must wait at the 
door;’ and at the same time struck said Roelantsen twice with the 
back of his hand, and cried, ‘Throw the blackguard out of doors.’ 
Thereupon the tfbove-named Adaiii Roelantsen was thrown out of 
doors/’ 1 

It is 1653 before anything else exciting is told of Roelantsen. In 
that year it was charged that Stoffel Elsers 4 ‘had called Adam Roo- 
lantsen, the woodcutter, from his work in the church, outside of the 
fort and then attacked ati|[ beaten him on the public street.”* 
Apparently; however, the court took the view .that, the report had 
been exaggerated and released Elsers oh his own recognizance. A 
month later Roelantsep was sued on a bill for somo pork. 4 ‘Defend- ^ 

\ »R*c7ofN.A., !,M. 
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ant admits having received the bacon and says he has sold it to 
Luycas Eldersen, who refuses to pay for it/ as bad .” 1 The court 
decided against Roelantsen; thereupon he in turn sued Eldersen and 
recovered damages. 9 * 

Thus, as woodcutter and dealer in old meat, ends the career of the 
first schoolmaster in New Netherland, the worst and, shall we say, 
therefor^ the most discussed of all the Dutch masters; the one who 
has most unjustly been taken as typical of all. It is, moreover, but 
fair to the Dutch schoolmasters to recall that only the shortcoming 
of slander is to be charged against Roelantsen during his service a 
schoolmaster. H<f)jad been four years out of the schoolroom when 
his worst crime was committed. 

The beginning of Jan Stevensen' s connection with the New Amster- 
dam school we have already fixed with some' probability as in the 
spring of 1642. A few scattered References to his life in New Nether- 
land are found in the records. On July 2 , 1643, "Jan Stevensen, 
schoolmaster/' patented a lot of land “north of Fort Amsterdam." 1 
Later in the same year “Mr. Jan Stevensen” had his son Jan bap- 
tized . 8 One rather interesting reference shows the source of Steven- 
sefi's salary. In 1647 “Jan Stevensen, from Haerlem, schoolmaster 
here,” gave power of attorney to Luycas Smith to collect for him 
“from the Honorable Directors of the IndKrpbratech West Indian 
Company in Amsterdam the sum of seven hundred and forty-seven 
guilders, two stivers, twelve pennies due him Jan Stevensen, by 
balance and settlement^ of his account according to the Book of 
liontlily Wages No. F. folio 34, earned from their honors in New 
Netherlands 4 A more definite statement, that Stevensen received a 
salary from the company is contained in a letter from D* Backerus to 
the eiassis (Sept. 2 , 1G48L “Master Jan Stevensen now leaving for 
home has been informed by the Directors and Council that he must 
pay his own fare. If this is so understood in Holland, then the poor 
man will retain but little of his salary; for the fare for his passage 
would swallofr up most of it. Considering this fact, will not your 
Reverences please to assist him with the Directors that he may be 
exempted from this hardship .” 8 While the foregoing tells ug only 
of the fact of a salary from the company, we kave other information 
bearing on the amount probably received. On December 15, 1644, 
there was presented by a commission of the XIX a “Report and 
Advice on the Condition of New Netherland — how the decay there 
can be prevented, etc.” This included among much eke an 4 ‘estimate 
of the expense which the company would have to New Nether- 

land for the following persons to be rationed at' th^r own expense.” 

» Etc. of N. A., 1, 03. * N. Y,\ten. tad Bio. 800 . ColL, U, 10. * Bod. Roc., p. W. 
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This list comprises 09 persons at a total expense of 20,040 florins. 
Among other officers are : * 


1 Director, atfl. 260 per month ! fl, 3,000 

1 Clergyman, at fl. 120 per month ] ( 440 

1 Schoolmaster, precentor, and Bexton, at fl. 30 360 

.40 soldiers, at fl. 13 each 6, 240 


“These [69] officers and servants would be sufficient for the busi- 
ness; and carpenters, masons, smiths, and such like ought all to be 
discharged.” 1 Arranging these salaries in order of size, the school- 
master, with his 360 florins, stands ninth from the greatest; while the 
thirty-fifth man (the median) was to get 156 florins. The average of 
the whole was 290 florins. This showing for the schoolmaster, even " 
ignoring tuition fees, is probablj 1 ' as good as one could reasonably 
expect. 

Apparently this “estimate of expenses” was prepared with the 
intent of saving as much as possible to the company. We do not 
know that the estimate was accepted. Quite possibly it was not. In 
that case Stevensen’s salary would be possibly greater than 360 
florins; and some^other considerations support this suggestion. In 
1646, when the classis was arranging for the company to support a 
schoolmaster at Curasao, tho directors replied relative to Walraven, 
the candidate proposed, that “if he wished to journey thither as 
siecken-trooster and voorlezer and voorsanger in the church, that 
they, would accept him as such. They would then consent also to 
maintain & school, and would give for this 36 florins per month.” 8 
Of the four offices here named Stevensen filled three and probably 
all four, besides acting as sexton. Apparently then his salary would 
be equally great. A later New Amsterdam schoolmaster, Harmanus 
van Hobocken, was in 1655 given 35 guildors per month $nd 100 
guilders per year board monpy, or 520 florins all told. 8 We thus 
feel sjftfe in supposing that Stevensen’s salary was somewhere be- 
tween these extremes— that is, more than fl. 360" and less than fl. 520 
a year; a^d rather probably was the same as Walraveh’s, i. e., fl. 432 a 


vV .. 
SgfejjT.*.: 


year. 

In addition to the salary allowed by the company, tuition money 
was almost certainly paid by the pupils.. This we infer from the 
Holland custom, and ffbm the existence of' a scale of tuition charges 
in the case of one of Stevensen’s successors, Evert Pietersen; 4 while, 
in addition, a reference in the case of Schoolmaster Hobocken can " 
, ^ Uy be otherwise interpreted. 4 Further indication is seen in the 

^ * N. Y. Col Doe!, t, iW-lM. * 
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fact that the above-named siecken-trooster at Curasao, being pro- 
vented from keeping school, regretted the loss of his school fees, 
although, as we saw, his salary was definite. 1 With tuition fees and a 
definite salary, Stevenson’s income would be better both absolutely 
and relatively than was stated in the comparison given above. 

The close of Stevenson’ connection with the school is fixed rather 
definitely. On August 31, 1648, power of attorney was given to 
“Jan Stevensen, schoolmaster.” 1 Three days later D? Backerus 
wrote a letter (already several times quoted) to the classis in which 
ho refers 4o “the bearer hereof Master Jan Stevensen.” Elsewhere 
in (he letter he says Stevensen is “ now leaving for home ” and “ it will 
be necessary * * * to send over * * * a good school- 

master.” 1 These statements, taken in connection with the assertion 
of his “six or seven years” continuous service and corroborated by 
the known references to “Jan Stevensen, schoolmaster,” make it 
certain that Stevensen began to teach about 1642 and taught con- 
tinuously until about September 2, 1648. t 

A remark made in 1647 by ^Stuyvesant about the school has so 
often been forced to convey an erroneous impression that it seems 
proper to give not only the remark but also the situation in which it 
was uttered. Just five months after Stuyvesant arrived, 4 he pre- 
sented, in an effort to reform various abuses, certain “propositions 
to the members in council assembled,” among which was the remark 
in point: 

Fifthly. Whereas, for want of a proper place, no school has been kept for 
throe months, by which, the youth here run wild, it is asked where school 
can be kept, in order that (he youth may be kept from the street and bo accus- 
tomed to discipline . 4 

Thus" has been inteiyreted by one to mean that “public education 
was entirely suspended;” and by another that schools were not 
“very much in evidence.” Although the school in New Amsterdam 
did ordinarily run 12 months in the year, a cessation of 3 months 
hardly warrants the judgments passed above. But so prone are 
some writers of history to exaggeration by spectacular emphasis 
that wo may expect again and again to see Stuyvesant^ solicitude for 
proper schools taken as- proof of Dutch indifference to education. 

The question df the schoolhouse here introduced may properly be 
considered a little further. In answer to Stuyvesant it was “decreed 
by the council, as the point particularly interests commonalty, to 
propose it to the nine TrjJfcftines, so that the best means may be 
employed at the smallest expense to the inhabitants.” Accordingly, 
Stuyvesant a few days later addressed a communication “to the 

* EoeLRae., p. 200, 38A »Eod, B«o.,p.aa ^ *N. Y. Cot. 
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nine elected Tribunes,” suggesting that they take steps regarding 
the fort, l!he-church, and — 


Third, not leee important than the preceding matter is the erection of a new school 
and a schoolmaster's dwelling, for the convenience of the community and the proper 
education of children. We are willing to contribute privately and for the company 
a reasonable sum thereto and to help Bupport this laudable work constantly; mean- 
while, we shall in the nfAr future give orders to provide a suitable place during the 
winter, either in the kitchen (combuys) of the Fiseale (prosecuting officer), which 
seems the most suitable place to me, or else some other place inspected by the church 
wardens.’ 


Whether the church wardens arranged a better place than the 
Fisc&les kitchen, we do not know; but since the nine men did 
nothing, we may easily suppose that Stevensen did use a kitchen 
as his schoolroom for a short period toward the close of hi 9 career. 

We note here a reference to the apparently universal Dutch custom 
of having one house for a school and the schoolmaster s dwelling. If ^ 
we had no other knowledge than this document, we might not cer- 
tainly conclude from the words here given that one house was 
intended; but other ~ evidence on the point is ample. The word 
“new” UBed here in connection with this school might naturally he 
interpreted to imply that there had previously existed a building 
owned and set apart by the company as a school building. While 
the point m not without its difficulty, such an interpretation would 
probably not be justified. 

Between the leaving of Stevensen, September 2, 164S, and the 
arrival of Willem Vestensz in the spring of 1650 3 there intervened a 
period of a year and a half which has been a good deal discussed in 
connection with the Dutch schools. The Great Remonstrance, 
signed July 28, 1649, treating of how New Netherlaud should be 
4 ‘relieved,” said, among other things: 


.There should be a public school, provided with at least two good masters, so that 
first of all in so wild a country, where there are bo many loose people, the youth may be 
well taught and brought up, not only in reading and writing, but alsoin the knowledge 
and fearof the Lord. As it is now, the school is kept very irregulajly, one and another 
keeping it according to his pleasure and as long jai he thinks proper. 1 

This remonstrance was especially directed against Stuyvesant’s 
administration, and in it was brought forward everything derogatory 
of Stuyvesant and indicative of decay in New Nethcrland that the 
wit of the remonstrants could devise. We, therefore, scrutinize 
moat closely its accusations, but we< accept as understatements any 
admissions favorable to Stuyvesant that may be found therein. 
When, keeping this in mind, we consider that the complete sus- 
pension of the public school for any appreciable length of time 
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would have been a stronger indictment than the mere assertion ol 
frequent change of teachers, we feel authorized to conclude that the 
school was not allowed to go long without some sort of teacher. 
That, however, the arrangement was not satisfactory to Stuyvesant 
any more than to the remonstrants is evident from his writing to 
the elassis. in August of 1649 that “we need a pious and diligent 
schoolmaster and precentor. A year has now passed since we were 

deprived of such help.” 1 «/- 

If tliis statement of Stuyvesant’s had come from the remonstrants, 
and the words quoted above from the remonstrants had come from 
Stuyvesant, satisfactory harmonizing might have bedh impossible. 
Cut as the two statements stand, with the known motives of the 
writers, we must conclude that Stuyvesant did not mean to £any 
what the remonstrants clearly admit, namely, that some sort of 
school had been kept up practically the whole time, though with 
frequent change from one unsatisfactory teacher to another. The 
words “such help” give the key to Stuyvesant’s meaning. There 
had been teachers, but they had not been “pious and diligent.” 

As said above, the Remonstrance wa^ directed against Stuyvesant. 
Accordingly, in anticipation of its promulgation, Secretary Van 
Tienhoven w’as^sent to Holland to defend the administration. In 
an extended reply occur these words, following a reference^ the 
sehoolhouse not .as yet built: ^ 

Meanwhile, there is the place designated lor a school, where school is kept by Jan 
(.'omelissen. The other schoolmasters keep school in hired houBee; so that the youth, 
considering the circumstances of the country, are not in want of schools.’ 

That t'ornelissen, here referred to^was simply another of the tem- 
porary teachers we may accept without question. This reference to 
him is absolutely all that is known about him. There were then 
several Jan Cornelissens, just as there are now many John Smiths; 
but identification, in the one case as in the other, is difficult. One 
Jan Comelissen was a bad man, and some have said that this was 
the schoolmaster. But, so far as appears, such imputations are 
purely gratuitous.' Of other temporary teachers, we know nothing, 
unless Pieter van der Linde was one. As to this possibility, two 
pieces of evidence may be brought forward. In the Acts of the 
Deputies of about 1639, we learn that Pieter van der Linde asked to 
go as siecken-trooster to the West Indies. Having been heard, he 
/ was advised to exercise himself still further in reading and singing. 
Apparently he was. discouraged by this answer and came to New 
Netherland in a different capacity. Th at he was well esteemed is 

t Narrative of New Netherland, M2. The translation here liven la Mr. Van Laer’e aaMndlii| al Pra*- 
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evident from the second reference* a cotincil minute, which explains 
itself: 

1648, October 26. At the meeting it was considered very necessary that another 
suitable person ahould be appointed [precentor] in place of Jan Stevensen. It was 
learned that, for the present, no more suitable person could be found on the Island of 
Manhattan to perform the duties of Reader, etc., than Pieter van der Linde. They 
have, therefore, appointed the said Pieter van der Linde at an annual Balary of one 
hundred pad fifty guilders, until another qualified person should be sent out from 
Holland. 1 

The question whether the voorlezer and voorsanger was always also 
the schoolmaster must be answered in* tho negative. 1 But so usually 
were- they all one and the same person that on this point alone we 
might be led to put Van der Linde among the list of schoolmasters. 
The difference, however, between the pay offered him and the usual 
schoolmaster’s salary is so great as to leave the matter in grave doubt. 

Tho schoolhouse of this period has been much discussed on account 
of a. passage in the Remonstrance and Tienhoven’s reply thereto. 

Says the Great Remonstrance: 

The bowl has been going around a long time for the purpose of erecting a common 
school and it has been built with words, but as yet the first stone is not. laid. Some 
materials only are provided. The money ^nevertheless, given for the purpose has 
already found its way out and is mostly spent, or may even fall short, and for this 
purpose also no fund invested in real estate has ever been built up. s 

To this Tienhoven replies : 

Although the new school towards which the commonalty had contributed something, 
is not yet built, the Director has no management of the money, but the Church War- 
dens have, and the Director is busy in providing material. 4 

It appears from thjs that building the schoolhouse was not tho com- 
pany’s function, but the commonalty’s. This agrees with the action 
'.of the council already seen, in referring the building of the school to 
the tribunes of the people. Also, as there, we see that it is the church 
wardens who must look after such matters. They had chafge of the 
temporalities of the ehurch, including the schoolhouse (see pp. 70,194). 

In conclusion of this 1648-1650. period, it can only be said that 
there were several \^io served temporarily as schoolmaster, and 
among them was a Jan Comelissen. Pieter van der Linde was possi- 
bly another. There was as yet no schoolhouse built. It seems, 
however, quite probable that the school was kept going continuously. 

Willem Yestenaz, of H&erlem, was secured after prolonged effort 8 
to take charge of the New Amsterdam School. He left Holland about 
April 20, 1050,* so that he may be supposed to have begun teaching 
in the early summer of that year. He was reported as being ttav% 
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excellent God-fearing man;” 1 while the Lords Directors expressed 
ike hope 4 4 that he may confirm the good character which he has borne 
here, and continue for a long time in the odification of the youths.” * * 
He was comforter of the sick, voors anger, and sexton, as well as school- 
master. 8 That ho was voorlezcr also may bo taken as certain, 
although this office happens not to be mentioned specifically. 

On the question of his salary as sexton there was some misunder- 
standing. Apparently Stuyvesant understood that a single salary* 
was given for all of his various offices put together. Vestensz evi- 
dently felt otherwise, for he petitioned both *n New Amsterdam and 
in Holland, both during and after his time of service, both in person 
and through the classis and the minister that he might receive “com- 
pensation for his office as sexton.” 4 Wb have no evidence, however, 
that lie gained his point.. He also complained of slow payments,® 
and besides asked for “an increase of salary on account of his burden- 
some family.” 8 The classis feeling pity for. him wrote the minister 
at New Amsterdam to intercede. The reply of I> Megapolensis 
(1655, March 18) indicates that Vestensz had not met the early expec- 
tations : 

As to William Vestiens, who haa been schoolmaster and eexton here, I could neither 
do much nor say much in his favor to the Council, because for some years past they 
were not satisfied or pleased with services. Thereupon When he asked for an increase 
of salary last year he received the answer that if the service did not suit him he might 
ask for hia discharge. Only lately I have been before the Council on his account, and 
Bpoken about it, fn consequence of your letter, but they told me that hb had fulfilled 
his duties only so-so (taliter^ualiter) and that he did little enough for his salary . 7 

In discussing Roclantsen’s term of service, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that probably Vestensz had had a four-year contract and that 
explicit |>ernussion was necessary to. give up an office even after the 
contract had expired. Wc have direct evidence on both points. 
That permission to resign was necessary is clear, since oil January 26, 
1655, Vestensz asked of the council that “ho might be favored with 
his dismission, as lie had completed his service.” * His request, how- 
ever, wtu> not granted till March 23, when we find it stated he had 
“earnestjy and repeatedly sought permission to return to the Tather- 
land.” • As to the four-year's, term of service, the evidence unfortu- 
nately is neither abundant nor specific. That there -was some specifi- 
cally stipulated term of gorvfcc is evident from the statement that 4 4 he 
' had completed his service.” Every such specific tenji of service any- 
where in Now Netherland, so far as noted, was for integral and not 
for a fractional number of years. Was, then, Vegtensz's term for 

» EooL $*>., p. 2M. 

• N. Y. Col. Doc., xiv, 121 7 fWd.,.p. 335. _ 

* EocL Reo., pp. 265, 305, 38. •CouncU Mlnut*. Boo ^uwhoe, op. p. 21 

»/tef.,pp. 30ft, 326, 331, 8tt,3& f i/Mi. 1 p.flf 
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three, for four, or for five years ? It could not havo T)een for as many 
“ as five years, since his service which began after April, 1650, had been 
completed by January of 1655. 1 As between three and four years, 
we can only say that there is not the slightest hint that points to 
three years, while several references fit well with four years. At the 
end of four-years 1 service Vestensz wrote to the classis asking to be 
transferred,* * and requestod of the director general and council an 
increase of salary ,* and wrote also to the classis for its help with 
regard to this request.. Thus with a definitely specified term of 
service, of almost certainly an integral number^f years, with proof 
that this could not be as much as five years in le^th, with no hint in 
rather full records that it ended at three years, we feel warranted in 
accepting the pointings of Ihe-rofcrcnces quoted, and in fixing accord* 
jngly the contract t^rm of Vestensz a£ probably one of four years. 
^*The salary received by Vestensz was 35 guilders per month for 12 
months, together with 100 guilders per year board money. 4 It was 
during hisjberm of service that New Amsteraara became a city and 
promised, when the excise was turned over to it, that it would sup- , 
port "one of the ministers,' one precentor, being at the same time a 
schoolmaster, one dogwhipper.” The burgomasters and schepins 
. did not keep the promise so made, and thero resulted" a prolonged 
quarrel with Stuyvesant. 5 During th£ contrQversy the classis receive*^ 
a letter from Vestensz “in which he complained of slow payment. ’’ 6 

It only remains to conclude that while Vestensz was- probably a 
“Cod-fearing man/’ he was not very capable as a schoolmaster. We 
saw above that he “fulfilled his duties only so-so (talitgr-qualiter).. 

% and that hp did little enough for his salary. ” That Vestensz’ in asking 
for his discharge did not wish tq change his work, but his location, 
appears from the record thpt “ William Vestensz returning home from 
New Netherland * * * asks that he may be sent in the same 
capacity to the East Indies.’’ 7 Six months later he obtained Jus 
request. , * 

The date of the severance of Vestensz’ s coraiection with the New 
Amsterdam school and. the entrance of his successor is shown in the k 
following council minute: 

1656, k March 23. Whereas, WUliam Yestiens, Chorister and Schoolmaster of this 
city, has earnestly and repeatedl^pought permission to return to the Fatherland, his 
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1 No service that the writer has examined commenced before the voyage out had begun; moet began after, 
the arrival in New Notberland. See Eod. Roc., pp. 144, 309; Van Rensselaer- Bowler MSS., pp. 176, 186, 
■Oft, 290, 256, 258, 675, 678; O 'Callaghan, Laws of Mew Netherland, p. 271 
** EccL Reft., pp. 325, 331. 

* WW., pp; 331, 336. \ „ ) 

> * These figures are obtained from certain loose sheets of Dutch M S3, found In the New York Public Library 
MoorB-8ileeoollection.no. 1791, Item 1223, p. 206) The history oftbese sheets Is not known. .They appear 
to have jfcsen torn from a IIS. book, and havft every appearance of being genuine prodooUoas of the period * 
under consideration. Hr. Van Leer thinks. they possibly bstonggd to Director Boote mantel. 

* ?« details of the controls?, see pp. 86 ft. 

* Eod Reo., p. m. ; 

, pp. 338, 36L 
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request is hereby granted.* Therefore the Honorable gentlemen of the High Council, 
with the consent of the Rev. Consistory of this city, have appointed Hannanus Van 
IIo’ ooken as Chorister and Schoolmaster of this city at thirty-five guilders per month, 
and one hundred guilders extra per year for expenses, lie promises to conduct him- 
self diligently and faithfully according to the instructions given, or which may be 
given him hereafter. 

*^icasiu4-Do Sille. 

Done in Amsterdam., in New Netherlands March 23, 1655. 1 
Of Van Hobocken thus elected os master, we know little prior to. 
the. da to named. That ho had been in New Netherland for at least a 
short period previously is evident from the record February 12 (1655) 
of the baptism of his child Emmetje in New Alnlterdam Reformed 
Dutoh’Church. 2 

It is to be noted that the director and council, on the civil side, and 
the consistory, on the 'ecclesiastical, are sufficient to place him in Ids 
position without apparent reference to Amsterdam, and that both 
Hobocken and his predecessor are officially styled “voorsanger 
(chorister) and schoolmaster of this city.” As wo saw above, Now 
Amsterdam had already been granted municipal powers. The 
school accordingly became officially the city school, and as such, 
should have been, according to Holland custom, under the control of 
the burgomasters and schepens, subject to certain advice from the 
consistory. But Stuyves»nt 4 was loath to yield his former preroga- 
tives to the city and accordingly his council ajid not the city officials 
effected the change of masters. The salary stated here so definitely 
was not paid at the first with regularity 7 . On August f^following, 
Hobocken sets fttrth that “ ho is burdened* with a wife and four small 
children, without possessing any means for their sustenance, and so 
asks “that his salary may btrpaid to him monthly, or at least quar- 
terly. Ho is told that “ho may depend on the punctual payment of 
his salary. ” The next February hernado rcquest.for further financial 
assistance, but with what success we do not know. In November, 
1656, ho asked the 1 burgomasters and schepens for the “hall and the 
side room” of the Stad Buys “for the uso of tlie school and as a 
dwelling, inasmuch as he, the petitioner, docs not know how to man- 
age for the proper accotfiodatmir of the children during winter, for 
they, much require a place adapted for fire and to bo warmed, for 
which their present tenement is- wholly unfit.” In reply he is told 
that “the hall 'and little room whereof the petitioner now requests 
for a school and a dwelling tqre not at present in repair, and are more- 
over needed for other purposes,” but ho is allowed to rent a certain 
house “ for which 5no hundred guilders be paid him yearly on a/e of 

the city.”* ' 

This is the first unassailable testimony in our records .to the union 
Of schoolhouse and dwelling. In connection we have the third dis- 
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tinct reference to the obligation of the people, and not the company, 
to furnish the schoolhouse. In this case the church masters are not 
mentioned. We are dealing now with a city school, Jo which burgo- 
masters and schepens must attend. 

Three years lat^r. Hobocken requests “ an allowance from the city 
as he is behindhand with the building of the school, and for divers 
other reasons set forth in the petition.” Evidently by this time 
there has arisen dissatisfaction, for the reply was “Petitioner is 
allowed to receive his current year’s salary * * * * an j his allow- 

ance is henceforth ' abolished . ” 1 The dissatisfaction expressed 
against Hobocken did not take final effect until more than a year 
hence, but the men of the opposition were evidently determined. On 
looking about, they found one, Evert Pietersen, an efficient school- 
master at the South River (New Castle, Del.), whose time was soon 
to expire and whose salary was LikelyOo bo reduced.’ Whether in 
fact the v* sought Pietersen or ho them, lie can hardly say, but both 
sides evttlently agreed on the proposition to h^e Pietersen succeed 
Hobocken. Before Hobocken’s year was out, we find Pietersen, 
apparently through Stuyvesant, petitioning the Lords Directors for 
the place ^ while the burgomasters requested that he be appointed 4 
and Stuyvesant recommended it . 4 On December U, 1660 , the-Lords 
Directors wrote Stuyvesant: “We will consider /Che petition of Mr. 
Evert Pietersen * * * and inquire here about his character 

conduct, and abilities. ” On May 2 , 1661 , they sent Pietereen’s com- 
mission commanding “all persops without distinction to acknowledge 
the aforesaid Evert Pietersen siecken-trooster, Voorlezer, voorsanger 
and schoolmaster in New Amsterdam in New Netherland, and not to 
molest or disturb or ridicule him in any of these offices,” * 

Whatever dissatisfaction tnaV have been felt with Hobocken’s 
teaching, there was nono as to his .moral character, for we are spe- 
cifically told that hp was “a person of irreproachable life and con- 
duct..* That die cqntinued in the New Amsterdam school until 
Pietersen actually assumed the work need not be doubted. In fact 
we are told ajplieitly (October 27 , 1661 ) that “Harmanus Hobocken 
before schoolmaster and chorister, was removed because another was 
sent to replace him.” 7 And just when this transfer took place we 
can fix with sotne exactness. On October 27 , 1661 , Hobocken, who 
was removed because another whs sent to replace him,” was “em- 
ployed on the bouwery of the director general, as schoolmaster.” 
This would lead us to accept some date slightly before October 27 as 
the time of formal transfer of the school from Hobocken to Pietersen. 


i*coorda of N. A., Ytt> 244. 

1 $M p, 1»; N. Y.Col. Doc., li, 160. 

• Pratt, op ctf. , p. 48. „ 

♦Minute of U» Orphan KatUrt, li, fir. 


• Ibid.: Pratt, opciL, pp. 18 , 

• CcoixUl ICtaatca, Pratt, op. ett., p. 17. 
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The matter seems settled by the sixth item of Pietersen’s instructions, 
drafted November 4: 

He'ehaU be allowed to demand and receive from everybody who makes' arrange- 
ment to come to hia school and comes before the first half of the quarter preceding the 
first of December next the school dues Tor the quarter, but nothing from those who * * 
come after the first half of the quarter. 1 t 

From tliis regulation it appears that December 1 was the middle 
of the current quarter. Counting backward we arrive at a date 
about tho middle of October as the beginningtof Pietarsen’s service. 

The salary granted by tho Lords Directors to Evert Pietersen was 
“g. 36 per month and gr 125 annually for his board.” * The city 
evidently was botliul to furnish him a house, as we see from the min- 
utes of the burgomasters, August 1, 1661 : 

Master Evert Pietersen is sent here as schoolmaster, precentor, and comforter of 
thtwiick by the directors of the company, and he absolutely requires a proper dwelling 
and school house, which the director genetpl ^requests tho burgomasters to consider, 
giving an answer to-day. 1 

The question of return passage to Holland, which troubled Stp- 
vensen, was settled favorably for Pietersen, as wc see from bis state- 
ment (Oct. 11, 1664) after the English occupation, and his salary 
had been “thirty-six florins per month, -one hundred and twenty-five 
florins for board, Holland currency, free house for school and resi- 
dence, ariM free passage to pairia,.’’* Wc note hero incidentally again 
that school and residence were one house, and that- his salary remained 
unchanged throughout his term of service under Dutch control.* 

For Evert Pietersen alone, of New Amsterdam masters, have we a 
copy of tho instructions which were given by tho authorities, prob- 
ably in aH’Pascs. As these have hot heretofore boeri published in 
«nv educational discussion, we present them here entire:. 

Instructions and Rules for Schoolmaster Evert Pietersen, drawn up by the Burgo- 
toasters of this city with advice of the Director General and Council. ; 

f 1 . He shall tako good care, that the childreri, coming to his school, do so at the usual 
hour, namely at eight in the morning and one hi the afternoon. . 

2. He must keep good discipline among his pupils. 

» See p. 0§. t 

• Letter ot Ixwda Director, May 9, 1661 (Pratt, ep. df-, p. 19). ‘ 

• Minutes of the Orphan Masters, it, 97. We may add Out the burgomasters resolved to "«k for the 

lot behind the house of the AicAo buiW a echootbouse" (fNA, pp. 97, 108), but apparently nothing came 
of the request. „ ' * 

* Reoords of N. A., v, 137. * 

* This statement needs perhaps some modification. The two quotations given here hi connection show 

Pletarsen’s salary at the beginning and end of his aerrkA under the oorapany. Since the two sums ai% 
Identical, It see m s an easy inference that tbe.ealary remained unchanged throughout the period, bat the 
Dutch mentMcrlpte In the New York Publk) Library (Moore-Sales coOectkm, No. 1791, Item 1331, p. «•) 
give tor apparently thfe Mine period a salary to the roorle ie r at New Amsterdam of U gulklera a month 
with 900 guildera board money, or 030 guilders a year (& Van Rensselaer's Ilhtofj of the City of New York, 
1, 431-2). Il^ees figures be accepted at representing Pieterseti’s salary, we mdi&JSpodode that It waa at, 
ooe time ad^^ced and •ubasqtsently reduced to tha original flgnra. . t 
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3. He shall teach the children and pupils the Christian Prayers, commandments,, 
baptism, Lord’s supper, and the questions with answers of the catechism, which are 
taught here eypry Sunday afternou^ in the church. 

* 4. Before school closes he shall let the pupils sing some verses and a psalm. 

5. Besides his^yearly salary he shall be allowed to demand and receive from every 
pupil quarterly as foHcfws: For each chilcf, whom he teaches the a b c, spelling and 
reading, 30 st.; for teaching to read and write, 50 st.; for teaching to read, write and 
cipher, 60 st.; from thoee who come in the evening and between .times pro rata a fair 
sum. The poor and needy, who ask to be taught for Gods sake he shall teach for 
nothihg. 

6. He shall be allowed to demand and receive from everybody, who makes arrange- 
ments to come to his school and comes before the firet'half of the quarter preceding the 
first of December next, the school dues for the quarter, but nothing from thoee, who 
come after the first half of the quarter. 

7. He shall, not take from anybody, more than is herein stated. Thus done and 
decided by the Burgomasters of the City of Amsterdam in X. N., November 4, 1601. 1 

The tuition charges, it is^to be noted, are expected of all except 
“the poor and needy/’ whom upon proper request lie should “teach 
for nothing. 7 IIow much income this tuition brought to the master can 
not be estimated very satisfactorily, since we have no specific knowl- 
edge of the attendance, and we do not know whether the tuition was 
in coin dr in wampum, which latter had declined at this tii*e to about 
one-half the value of the coin. If we cstimato 40 pupils paying the 
three rates of tuition in numbers of, say, 20, 14, and 6 pupil^ respec- 
tively, we should have a sura of 352 guilders. Jf tliis be iri^&m, the 
addition to the salary is quite considerable; if .in wampum, it is still 
not inconsiderable. 


With regard to tho schoolhouse, we can be practically certain that 
no house was built by the city for the schoolmaster, although tliis 
had been contemplated as we saw, when Pieters^n entered upon his 
work/ The . succeeding February the burgomasters in a petition to 
Stuyvesant state that it is their intention to “erect and to have built 
a suitable school [house] ” “for the convenience of the inhabitants of 
this city.” They therefore asked to bo given a lot, tliis time on 
Brouwer [now Stone] Street,” in width 30 feet along the street and in 
length one-half of the depth.” The director general ai\d council, 
however, “for various reasons” considered it “mdro convenient that 
the school [house] be erected on a part of the present graveyard.” 3 
We Jiear nothing further of the schoolhouse unttKafter the English 
occupation, when (May 8, 1666) We read that “Casper Steynmcts 
entering demands payment of a year's rent of his house, hired to the 
city a a a city school.” 1 We shall later Bee (Chap. IX) thart the firsts 
English occupation (1664-1673) effected little change in the school, * 
We thus seetn authorized, in the absence of other testimony, to sup- 

Jfctise that the "fr&ohouse for the school and residence,” to which 
— : : : ; JE 


1 Minutes of the Orphan Hasten, U, 115-6. * 

» CounotT Minute*, Feb. 3, 1663 (N. Y, Coi, MSS., Vol X* pt. 1, pp. SMD), 
* Bee, of -IS. £*, VI, 4. ^ 
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Pietersen referred in 16G4 as a part of his salary, was hired by the 
city for liim, in accordance with the custom begun for Hobocken in j 
1656 and continued (apparently) until aftor 1669. _ , 

Of Pietcrsen’s character during the period under consideration we 
have little direct evidence. In our first ucquiantanco with hjm (1657) j 
he is said by the classis to bo “a worthy man.” 1 We saw above that 
the Lords Directors promised Stuyveehnt to inquire about Pietersen’s 
“character, conduct, and abilities.” In the commission they speak 
of “the good report which we have received about the person. of i 
Evert Pietersen,” and refer to his “abilities and experiences in the 
aforesaid services,” as well as to his ‘ pious character and virtues.. i 

Other than this we have no testimony, explicit in words, as to his 
good character. "But his long service through a stormy period. ? i 
extending to about 1686, and the /evident tender regard felt for him 
in his old age by the church, 1 testify more abundantly to his character 
than could mere words. 

That Evert Pietersen served in the city school continuously from 
his election to the end of the Dutch period (and for years afterwards) ' 
we need not doubt, although we have few records of him during that ; 
period. On October 1 1 , 1GG4, a month after the English occupation, 

“Mr. Evert Pietersen, Schoolmaster of this city, represents, as his | 

allowance from the Company is struck off, that Burgomasters and ; 

Sehepens shall bo pleased to continue liirnat the same allowance.”' 

Since the city records for the period under consideration ate con. 
tinuous, we may accept these references to the beginnmg and ending 
of liis career as satisfactory proof of continuous service from about 
October 17, 1661, to September 9, 1664, when tlio English entered 
the city, and New Amsterdam became New York. 

We have so far treated the school as if it necessarily had only one 
teacher. The Holland custom allowed second masters, and one 
would Think that the size of New Amsterdam would have necessitated *t , 
either several schools or several masters. There were, to be sure, 
private schools. But were there not assistant inasters in the official' 
school 1 Two references seem to suggest that there were. When, in 4 
1653, Stuyvcsant agreed.to turn over the excise to the city, it was v on 
condition that the city ‘ ‘support the two preachers, the schoolmasters, ^ 
and secretary^’ 4 The plural ‘ ‘schoolmasters” riiust be taken to taean 
something; but what could it mean better tha*t ; that there weft at 
least two masters in the official school ? Again, in "1664, Stuyvesant 
passfed a law requiring the public catechizing , of the children Qtt _ 
Wednesdays, in which these words occur: [We. have deemed it nec- 
essary] “to recommend the present schoolmasters, and to opmmand j 
them, so as it % done by this, that they on Wednesday, before the j 

beginning of the siermon, with the chil dren entrusted to their care, j 

• Itac. at N. A., », 1*7. 
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shall appear in the church, to examine, after the close of the sermon, 
each of them, his own scholars ” 1 While this may contemplate^ all 
^the schoolmasters in the city, both public and private, still the 
phraseology, taken in connection with the foregoing reference, fiiay 
very weH refer to several masters in the public school. Possibly, 
then, there were two or more masters in the New Amsterdam school 
from 1653 to the coining of the English. 5 , 

We have now traced the history of the elementary sohool inpNew 
Amsterdam from about April, 1638, to the English occupation (*664). 
No reason has appeared to assert a break in its continuous activity 
longer than the three months, in 1647. It may be well to tabulate 
the successive schoolmasters with the probable term of service of 
each. The dates that we have fixed upon are some of them definite 
and certain, whilo others are only probable, one or two indeed are 
hardly more than conjectures. 

* . / 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLMASTERS IN NEW AM&TERD^M. 


Adam Rorlantsen from about April 1, 1638, to about April, 1642 
• Jan Stbvknskn from about April, 1642, to September, 1648. 

Several temporary teachers, including Jan Cornelissen, and poesibly Peter 
VAN dee Linde, from about September,. 1646, to about June, 1650. 

Wi£lem Vestknsz from about June, 1650, to March 23, 1655. 

' Harmancb van Hobockbn from March 23, 1655, to about October 17, 1661. 

Evert Pietbrben from about October 17, 1661, to September 9, 1664 (and after- 
wards). * 

Of these, Adamfttoelanteen is of known immoral character. The 
\ Others, with the/sole exception of Cornelissen (of whom we know 
^ nothing), seem to have met a\l the moral and religious requirements 
i of a position almost as ecclesiastical as it was academic. These 
\ schoolmasters taught in their dwellings. Their pay varied, appar- 
Vently increasing during the period to a maximum with Evert 
letersen. 

to 

, op. rtf., p. 30. The translation has bean amended. The demand In the Greet Bemoo- 
l (1049) for two masters (see p. 00) at a time when New Amsterdam was smsJJ would Accord very 
1 wtt^twcL or more masters at a later date, when the town was larger. * 

* Tplnt fgiyfejce might conceivably refer to Jan de la Montagno, whom we shall d bouse In Chapter 
i second has been Interpreted to refer to P letersen and Ho boo ken. udT M Mj*xpeot Hobockwi’s 
o come In a body from the Botiwery two miles ud a half distant ,*b too much. * The Latin master, 
a out of the question, since the opening words of the act refer to the elementary curriculum. There 
l for surmising that Jan Tlbout, subsequently master at Flatbush (see p. 167), was Pletenon’s 
.See N. Y. Gen. and Bio. Soe. Coll, II, 70. 4 
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* • CHAPTER V, 

THE SUPPORT AND CONTROL OF THE OFFICIAL ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 

It is already sufficiently evident that the civic and ecclesiastical 
authorities "had common interests in the Dutch schools. We have 
seen in a general way the working of both sets of authorities. The 
purpose of the present chapter is to trace in detail the respective share 
of each in the support and control of the official elemental? school at 

New Amsterdam. \ 

The authorities of the Refoftned Dutch Church, from national _ 
synod down to local consistory, deemed the management of schools 
a proper question for their consideration. We have seen in Chapter 
II something of the action of the synods, as.well as of secular authori- 
ties, which bear on the question at [hand. The enactments there 
quoted agree in giving to classis or consistory the licencing of teachbrs, 
at least po far as to ascertain whether they possessed the necessary 
religious qualifications. These pronouncements likewise agree in 
placing upon the civil authorities the actual financial support of the 
schools. In the main, wo may suppose that t]ie ecclesiastical author- 
ity was greater in the parochial schools, though the acceptance of 
the proper* confession of faith was, as we saw, expressly required of 

the Latin masters as well. Vmtr 

It is principally the Holland parochial system which we find in New 
Netherlands with both church and state appearing ffii a modified 
Torm- Espwially does this hold in the case of the company s school 
on Monhattln (Jater the city school of New Amsterdam). Civic 
authority la} inHhe trading company, whose headquarters were in 
Amstfirdam/The church, in New Amsterdam, the second factor 
in school control, was what we should now call a mission field; and 
this too looked to Amsterdam for its control. 

• In the early part of the seventeenth century, as we saw in Chapter 
HI the consistory of Amsterdam exercised ecclesiastical supervision 
over the religious servants of the East and West'India Companies. 
This took place by the express approval of thireVastsis of Amsterdam. 
But by 1629 the classis had assumed more direct charge of these 
matters, and in4hat year was perfected a more definite understanding 
between the classis and the trading companies. The classis that year 
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reported the “Churflf Regulations, etc.,” to the Synod of North Hoi-,, 
land, stating “ that the directors of both the East and West India Com-"* 
panics gave perfect satisfaction to the members in this particular.” \ 
In 1636 the classis appointed, apparently for the first time, its 
standing committee, ‘‘‘the Deputies,” or Dcpututi ad Res Indicas. 
In accordance with their specific instructions, this committee re- 
ported (May 5, 1636) "regulations relating to East India and West 
India affairs, etc.,” of which the second and sixth items, already 
given in Chapter III, refer to the examination of si ecken-t roost ers and 
schoolmasters. Letters of instruction were likewise adopted by the 
class ia for "candidates (ministers), comforters of the sick, and school- 
masters going to tho Indies”; the letter for the lasj, named we give 
in full, as follows: 

June 7,1m. 

Instructions and Letter of Credential for Schoolmasters going to the East Indies or else- 
4 where. 

Whereas it is well understood ^y the Honorable Directors X. N. Company, 

that nothing is more important for the well-being of men, of whatever station, than that 
they should be taken care of from the very beginning, by keeping them under the eye 
and supervision of the schoolmaster, and in the exercises of- tho school, that they 
derive from such instruction the means necessary for their support, in all the stations 
and callings of life: and 

Inasmuch as, also, upon these exercises, both the glory of God and the salvation 
of men are not a little dependent; and such exercises are deemed expedient both for 
the welfare of their company; as well as for the individuals employed therein; and also 
that their ships, besides the other officers, may also be provided with schoolmaster*; 
and ' 

Inasmuch as the * * * by these, by the name of N. N. * * * has offered 
his services, in, this capacity, to the committee on ecclesiastical affairs of the said 
company, and which committee is especially charged therewith by the Classis of 
Amsterdam; and tho said classis having previously inquired as to this individual, 
and by examination have ascertained his fitness and experience for such a position; 
that on the report rendered by the said classis, and with the approbation and consent 
of the said Honorable Directors, he has been appointed schoolmaster, and sent in such 

capacity to N N with these specific instructions, to wit: 

He is to instruct the youth, both on shipboard and on land, in reading, writing, 
ciphering, and arithmetic, with all zeal and diligence; he is also to implant the funda- 
mental principles of the true Christian Religion and salvation, by means of catechizing * 
he is to teach them the customary forms of prayers, and also to accustom them to pmy ; 
he is to give heed to their manners, and -bring these as far as powdble to modesty and 
propriety; and to this end, he is to maintain good discipline and order, and further 
*° ME 1 * “ re< * uiretl of a diligent, and faithful schoolmaster. 

.^Mfoasmuch as N' N- — is directed to conduct himself in this office accord- 

ing to these instructions, and ho, on his part, has promised so to do, as well as to set 
a good example before youth and others: Therefore, these open letters, both creden- 
tials and instructions, are given him upon his sailing, to serve him as may be found 
necessary. 

Thus done 


in 


classical assembly held in Amsterdam, on * * 


+ * 


* EooJ. Keo., p. 70. (Minutes of the Synod of N. Holland, MJ20.) 4 *JbU,, pp. e?^8. 
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While, in practice, only the Classis of Amsterdam was, after about 
1629, concerned with the, church affairs in New Netherland, in theory 
the classis had no unique pluco as we see in .the following extract 
from tlie minutes of the Synod of North Holland of 1640. 

The care of the churcliea in the Kaat and West Indies does not belong to one par- 
ticular church, or classis, or even to one synod; but it properly belongs to all the 
synods of the United Provinces, or to all the churches in general, of the Netherlands . 1 

The first schoolmaster to be Examined by the classis, under the 
regulations given above,* was our old friend Adam Koelantsen, the 
rr' mte of which was given on page 40. for the next 10 years the 
records of tho classis, so far as yet published in America, contain no 
references to the schools Net^ Netherland. Complaints of lack of 
suitablo schools at Brazil or Curasao in 1038 and 1640 2 afford negative 
evidence that there was no lack in New Netherland, thus corroborating 
our previous discussions. 

We have seen that Jan Stevensen left New Netherland in 1648. 
It may be intesesting to exhibit in chronological order the joint 
working of tho civic and ecclesiastical machinery in the effort to 
secure his successor. - 

(1) September' 2, 1648. D? Backerus writes from New Amster- 
dam to the Classis of Amsterdam: 


It will also be very necessary for the reverend brethren to nond over with such a 
preacher a good Kchoolmaater. He should not only know how to read, write and cipher, 
but should also be a man of pious life, and decent habits. Ilo should huvo a good 
knowledge of the principal points of our faith, and set a holy exiunplo to tho children . 1 

(2) September 11, 1648. Stuyvesant. and tho New Amsterdam 
consistory write to the classis asking for an experienced schoolmaster. 
(For tho date, se-3 Eccl. Roc., p. 261 ; for an abstract of tho letter, see 
tho 8th item below.) 

(3) September 22, 1648. I* Backerus writes again (o the classis, 
urging his former request. (Sec tho 8th item below .) 

(4) (Date not known.) Stuyvesant writes to the Ixmls Directors, 
requesting that they look out for a schoolmaster, and proposing a 
man living mjfannlem. 4 

• (5) October 26, 1648. A temporary successor to Stevenson is 
chosen (os voorlozer and voorsanger) by tho director and council. 

^(6) October 26, \ 048. The deputies, in formal meeting asset&bledj 
hear the first letter of Backerus: . 

A letter waa also read from Rev. John Backerua. Since it was aim in the highest 
degnsS^neceaeary that a visitor of the flick rind a achoolmafltor be pent to that place, 
the meeting reeolved to communicate thin writing to the ^lpwis.* 


i EcciKee., p. 131. 

* Ecd.Rec., pp, 114, M, 173, 1W, 190. 207. 

• IbitLj p. m 


«N. Y. Col. poc., xlv, M. 
»Eool. Rec., pp. 243-4. 
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GO December 7, 1648. The Classis of Amsterdam also hear, in 
formal meeting assembled, the first letter of Backer us: 

There was also read a letter from Rev. John Backerus. He also requests that the 
Reverend Assembly would be pleased, at the earliest opportunity, to see that another 
pastor bo sent thither, and also a good experienced schoolmaster, whoso serv ices are 
very much needed at that place. * 1 
\ ^ • 

(8) December 28, 1648. The deputies hear the second letter of 
Backerus and the letter of the New Amsterdam Consistory*: 


A letter from Rev John Backerus, pastor at Manhattan* in New Netherland, dated 
Sept. 22d, lf>48, was opened. In this he urged his former request. A letter was 
also read, accompanying the above, from, the? elders and deacons of the same church 
*" * *• They al**> declare that they stand in great need of an experienced school- 
master, since there was an increasing Hpinber of young persons, in order that they 
might be reared under better discipline. To this end they make mention of Samuel 
lluyarl, bookkeeper and teacher of French and German at Bergen-op-Zoom, and of 
Daniel Samuels, also teacher of French and German at Haarlem; with the under- 
standing that should either of these, or some one else of equal qualification, be induced 
to go thither, efforts would be made to provide a proper support for the same, in addi- 
tion to the company’s salary. Resolved, that we comm unit ate the above correspond- 
ence to the next meeting of the chassis. 2 * 



(9) January 27, 1649. The Ixmls Directors answer Stuyvesnnt's 
letter of the fourth item above: 


tVe shall also look out now for a good school teacher and gather information concern- 
ing the man living in Haarlem, whom you projKwe.- 1 


(10) (Date uncertain.) The Ix>rds Directors apply to the elussis 
for a schoolmaster, suggesting three names. 4 * 

(11) April 13, 1649, by the (leputies, in formal meeting assembled, 
“it was resolved to answer at the earliest opportunity” the letters to 
New Netherland, one from the pastor, one from tho consistory.® 

(12) April 26, 1649* The deputies write to D* Backerus: 


We shall take into serious consideration what has been so earnestly commended to 
^ua. both in your comm utfd cation, and in that of tho Rev. Consistory, viz, to search 
out an oxjerienced schoolman! or as pastor. Tho prosperity of tho church is in the 
highest decree dependent on the proper (raining of tho lender youth. 6 

(13) July 28, 1649. The Great Remonstrance complaftis of the 
lack of a schoolhouso and of suitable masters. 7 

(14) ^ August 9, 1649. The Synod of North Holland in session at 
Ed rfm is officially informed of the vacancy: 

“ Besides, a capable schoolmaster ia in tho highest degree necessary there. M 8 

• Ibid., p 250. 

1 See above, pp. 00, G2. 

•Keel. Rec.,p. 200. The Synod of South Holland 

the next year received the same report. Acta, etc., 

ill, 215. 

\ 


> Eoot. Rec, p. 246. 

1 /6id., p. 247. 

* N. Y.CoL Doc., xJv, 107. 

* Book Rec., p. 205. 

* rwd., p. m 
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(15) August, 1649. Stuyvesant again writes to the Classis of 
Amsterdam: 

Resides tho foregoing, we- must again troublo your reverence with a second request, 
which we have heretofore presented to you . We need a pious and diligent schoolmaster 
and precentor. A year has now passed since we were deprived of such help. By thu 
our young people have gone backward, even to grow Wild , quae nM ogeytio male 
aqere discti. it, view of the fart that a good scl, ^master is not less needed here than 
a good preacher, as WWiave above explained in detail to your Reverences and to the 
Hon Directors, we rely upon your usual excellent facilities and pious zeaT for eecunng 
the .me, and a favorable decision in the other. We hoge. that in a Aort time we shall 
have occlusion to thank you for hnth . 1 * 

(16) (Date not knowti.) William Vestensz appears before the 
deputies, atid is accepted for recommendat ion to the Ixmls Directors. 

(17) (Ditto not known.) Vestensz is rccomhicnded to the Lords 

Directors and by them accepted . 3 

(IS) January 10, 1650. The deputies write D? Megapolensis in 
New Netherlanil: 

Tim bearer of this, llilliiuu Vex! ms:, of Haarlem, goes as comforter of tho sick- and 
schoolmaster, at tho re.piest of the Hon. Director Stuyvesant and the church of Man- 
hattan ami with the approval of the Ilnmyahlo Directors of the West India Comi|ny. 
The sard Honorable Directors uiso mentioned two others, so as to secure one of tflem, 
but they have not appeared, amlwe do not know their residence, e sewaTniglit have 
correBjKmded with them. William Vestensz is an '.excellent (red-fearing man. We 
trust that lie may be acceptable, and do good^crvice.' 


Tho deputies in formal meeting hear the 


(10). January 31, 1G50, 
report on Vestensz: 

The Rev President Hwalmius. and the clerk, reported in reference tu their com- 
mission that they recommend to the Messrs. Directors ,,f the West India Company, 
William Vestensz of Haarlem, for schoolmaster and visitor of the sick in New Nether- 
land, and that ho has been ai-ceptqjl by the above-named gentlemen, and will be 
sent fit tho earliest opportunity . 3 < m 

( 2 0) February . 16, 1650. The Lords Directors write Stuyvesant 
regarding Vestensz: 

At your request we have engager! a schoolmaster, who is to serve al» as comfort' 
of the sick. Ho is considered as an honest inid pious man and will come over by the 

first chance . 6 

(21 ) (Date not given.) A committee of the States-General, moved 
by the Great Remonstrance, announce a “provisional order for Net* 
Netherlahd, in- which provision is made for “good schoolmasters. 

(22) March 7, 1650. "The tyv. Deputies reported to the Uasaw 
of Amsterdam that William Vestensz, a schoolmaster from Haarlem, 
has been sent thither.”' 7 


iriff ' 


* Kwi. Rec., p.aea. 

* ibid,, pp. 2U4, 26». 
i ibid,, p. 2GS. 


jy j,/ faxjgw 


* Ibid,, p. 2.4. 
i N. V. Cot. Doc., xtv, 
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(23) April 20, 1650. The Lords* * Directors again write to Stuy- 
vesant : 

The Bchuoliuaater, for whom you asked, goes out with the ship: God grant, that he 
in^y con I i riu tlio gotui character,. which lio lma homo hero, and coutiauo for a long 
time in tho edification of the youths . 1 

(24) August 6, 1650. Synod of North Holland in session at 

Alckmaer hears oilicially: 1 ' 

Sent to New Netherlands William Veatertaee of Haarlem, for siecken-trooster and 
schoolmaster . 2 

This list of 24 items is ample to show how the various officials co- 
operated to secure a schoolmaster at New" Amsterdam. It is but 
just, however, to say that, so far as we know', no other schoolmaster 
called forth so much activity on the part of the officials. On the 
contrary’, Ilobocken and Pirtersen, the two successors .to Vestensz in 
the school at- New' Amsterdam, 'Were secured apparently w’ithout the 
intervention of the classis, and in tho. case of Ilobocken, even with- 
out itsJaiowledge. 3 

The Cassis ^j|jntamed an interest in the general welfare of its 
schoolmasters, not excluding concern for their temporal welfare?* We 
have already seen (p. 57) how I)? Backerus asked the classis to inter- 
cede for ‘Stevensen for his, passage money. We hwc^als^, seen how 
Vestensz wrote to therf, when his compensation forwork-of sexton 
was, as he considered, wrongfully withheld, when ordinary salary 
payments were slow, and when he w'ished an increase of salary) and 
we note that his call was not unheeded. 4 

The part that the local chtu^sL, through its consistory and, church 
masters Qcerke meesters), had in the control of tho school under con- 
sideration seems to havo been slight. As to the New Amsterdam 
church, masters, exactly two references have been noted which con- 
nect them with the school. Both refer to the schoolholise; 11 so that 
we may conclude here that it was the duty of the •hurch masters to ' 
see to the physical care' of the church property, including tho* school- 
house, if such there were belonging to the church.* As no sflfool- 
house was ever owned by the New Amsterdam church (i. e., during 
the Dutch days), and as after 1653 tho schoolhouse was provided 
exclusively by the municipality, the connection of the church wardens 
with the School, which was apparently never very active, teased 

1 N. Y. Col. Doc., xlv, 133. * 

** P* Tho Synod of Sooth Holland receives the some report a year later. Acta* etc., ill, 

* In the case of Pletenen, we have two references to the Consistory of Amsterdam, where the context 
would naturally o&U for classis. Whether this Is a mere slip of tie pen, or wither it has more meaning, 
the writer cen not say. The instances ere found In Pletereen’s oommlmkm (Pmtt, op. c#., p. 18) and in the 
appoi n tment of Hobockeirto Stuy vesant’t Bouwery (Dunshee, op. d/., p, 29 ). 

f Sod. Reo^ pp. 306, 80S, 831, 338. J ^ _ 

* They have already been brought to the reader’s attention on pp. 00.40. 

* Seep. 194 for a more evident tnstaixrifet Flathmh. 
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entirely, so far as appeal’s, some 10 years before the English occupa- * 
tion. It may be remarked that this connection of the church with^ 
the school through the church masters, was at all times more nominal 
than real, since the church masters were not chosen by the church, 
bfit by. the civic authorities. No records appear prior to 1656, but 
after that .time the burgomasters nominated a double number of 
church masters from whom the director general made a selection of ' 
tho proper number satisfactory to himself. 1 There need be no doubt 
that some such plan obtained throughout tho Dutch period. Even 
during the first English period (1664-1673) the town council elected 
tho church roasters, as did the town meeting aj, blatbush. a 

The consistory, possibly, was more closely associated with tho school 
than wore the church masters, but hero again tho actual connection 
appears not to have equalled what was anticipated by the builders 
of church polity. There is some cUvorgcncy in practice; but the 
tendency in New Netherland, as in Holland, seems to have been for 
the civic authorities to take increasing control. This appeared even 
more distinctly at Flatbush. (See p. m . ) In New Amsterdam the^ 
overt control by tho consistory at all tftnes seems slight, disappear- 
ing entirely from tho records some nino years before the English 
came. Before that time three records occur, as follows: When 

Stevenson was leaving in 1648, Stuyvesant, wdio was an elder in the 
local church, wrote to tho classis “at tho request of tho joint c6n- 
sistory " 3 for “a pious and diligent schoolmaster and precentor." 
When Vcstensz offeredTiis resignation to tho council, January 26, 
1655, tho answer was that his petition would ho “communicated to 
the consistory and ministers." 4 Somo two months later (Mar, 3) 
“the Noble I^ords of the Supremo Council (i. o., Stuyvesant and his 
council), with .the consent of the respected'’ consistory of this city, 
appointed Harmanus van Ilobockerfjas chorister and schoolmaster 
of this city." 4 With this reference, the recorded connection of the 
consistory with tho city school of New Amsterdam ends. When 
HobockcA IcfUend Evert Piotersen was elected, nll]|pugh every other 
body dha Would possibly be mentioned (except tho schepens) was 
explicitly connected. in somo way Pietorson/s coming, the con- 
sistory aj^pear to have had no part in it. Hero, as elsewhere, With 
the comifcgp'of a stronger local secular authority, the power and in- 
fluence of iho con^jloiy waned. 

Nothing has been said as tb the part taken by the ministers in the 
control of the school. Thp Synod of Dqrt specifically placed upon 
them the visiting of “all scho6ls, private as well as public.” How 

I Rec. of Vi. A., ii, 60-1; vil, 136, 132, 142, 174-6, 237. The Oral iAeUoce, however, h *m> reference tg 
IflW'ipMiQK 

10^145,21^ ^ 

• Bool. Rec. Jp. 361. 

*Pt*u,dp.clf., p.n. 
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much was actually done we can not say. Probably the ministers 
were more active and influential than would be inferred from our 
records, which come mainly from the civic side. Certaiidy they, 
were, on the whole, the best educated men of the colony ; Imd their 
interest in the public catechizing of the school children, which took ' 
place weeldy in the church, wofild of itself be sufficient to keep them 
in close touch with the school, even if there were no visiting. Thrt'o 
%re several references which show that the ministers took a general 
■interest in educational affairs, but few that point to any actual con- 
nection with the school. 1 The only reference that seems to imply 
certain participation in school control is that given just above, where 
Veetensz's resignation was by tho director general and council 
“communicated .to tho consistory and ministers." 

Tho discussion, as so far given, of local ecclesiastical control has 
taken no cognizance o f tho f* *ct that the official schoolmaster was also 
voorlezer and voorsanger in tho official church. 2 No^jertinont fact, 
however, has been omitted, except the doubtful case of the selection 
of Pieter van der Linde to succeed Jan Stevenson as voorsanger and 
voorlezer, and this we have already discussed iihthe preceding chap- 
ter (p. 62). But as Van der Linde was •elected by "the director gen- 
eral and council without recorded* reference to tho consistory, wo 
have eithor^ono additional instance of a schoolmaster selected with 
the (apparent) ignoring of the consistory,; or tho selection by the 
civic auth^piios of the exclusively church' official of voorlezer and 
voorsanger: While the silence of the rofllrds is not proof that tho 
consjstory and minister did not in this instance, express some wish 
or approval, we certainly scorn authorized to conclude from' the 
general discussion that only a slight sharo in the actual control of 
the school is ter be accorded to-tho local church of Xew Amsterdam, 
But if small actual control bo allowed to tho local church, thoro is 
no reasoii to doubt that tho minister and consistory wore interested 
especially in the religious teaching of tho school; and that they stood 
, ready to interfere by appropriate appeal if for any cause tho proper 
religious instruction were not maintained. The nature of- this inter- 
est and the general prominence within the community of the minister 
and church officials Would give to them a«n influence probably quite 
commensurate with technical powor of control in determining the 
actual conduct of school affairs. . . I 0 

The various secular or civic powers which had part/m the control 
of the New Amsterdam school were the States -General of the United 

* 8* Eccl. Rec., pfc 23fr*7, 250, 26&, 331, 335. Pratt, op. cU pp. 10, 21, 34, 91 In connection, we may 

refer to be fennel opinion of the CtamU of Drente (1813) thet 41 the minuter should visit the schools every 
14 daya end examinepupUs,” RelUbia end Van Veen, op. cit\, viU, I7X ^ 

* See Chapter XIV," where this relationship la dteused in connection with the gederafnllgtoua character 
Of the Now NethtfUnff 1 * 
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The mo9t widely quoted connection of *the States-General with the 
New Netherlaod schools concerns the question of a public-school tax. 
In 163$, Johan do Laet, one of the directors of the company, drew 
up certain ‘‘Articles and conditions” for the better colonization of 
New Netherland and on August 30 submittecTthem in behalf of the 
company to' the States-General for their approbation. The eighth 
of these, widely quoted as “ the first record of a public tax for sch 09 l 
purposes,” reads as follows: s 

Each householder and inhabitant shall bear such tax and public charge as shall 
he^after be considered proper for the maintenance of clergymen, comforters of the 
sick, schoolmasters, and suchlike necessary officers; -and the director and council 
there shall be written to touching the form hereof in 'order, on receiving further inform 
mation hereupon, it be rendered the least onerous and vexatious. 1 

But the fact i9 that the “Articles and conditions” were rejected 
by the States-Generai. The record is clear. They yvere “exhibited* 
30th of August, 1638” and were immediately referred to a certain- 
named^cominittee “to view and examine them and report.” 3 On 
September 2 this committeo reported, “which being taken into 
deliberation, th^jr High Mightinesses have resolved and concluded 
to hereby declare that the aforesaid articles, drawn up*DV the Am- 
sterdam Chamber, are, in their present form, not adapted to the 
"service and promotion of the colonies oPNew Netherland.” 8 There- 
upon .t^ie “Articles and* Conditions” were “again retumed*to Sieur 
Johan de Laet;” which ended them “in their present form.” We 
may anticipate by saying that at no time in the history of New 
Amsterdam was any such tax levied. 

, Thfe last, known reference of tl$ States-General to the schools of 
New Netherland was aftes. the “Great Remonstrance” in 1649. 
The remonstrants had complained of the need of a schoolhouse, of 
f the lack of a settled master, and of an inadequate teaching staff. 4 
After extended - consideration by the States-Genqral, a committee 
brought in a provisional order respecting the government, preser- 
vation,. and* peopling of New Netherlands The sixth (Hide of this 
specified that ** the commonalty ehcdl be^alsb-obfige^ to have the 
youth instructed by«*good fchp&^^t6rs. ,f4 This “provisional 
ordeT” was referred to the Amsterdam Chamber, which on April 11 
returned it with various remarks, ignoring, however, the. reference 
to schools; and* thiraoded the matter. *We may conclude, then, by 
saying tha t t while the StaJes-Generai were interested in New Nether- 
*Tand, and even in its school affairs, they did. nothing which directly 
gpad in itself influenced any of the New Netherland schools. - 
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If the Status-General dill little for the schools of Dutch America, 
it was quite otherwise with the next highest civil authority, the . 
Lords Directors of the company. While these worked largely 
through , their local. representatives, the director general and council, 
it is none the loss true that New Netherland affairs were directed, 
often in Ainu test detail, by the Isolds Directors of the Amsterdam 
Chamber. The school affairs of Now Amsterdam came particularly 
before them for consideration. 

First, they paid the salaries of tho New Amsterdam schoolmasters 
out of the company’s geneW funds. Wo have already seen this 
in the estimate of colonial expenses of December 15, 1644 t in which.' 
was the item “ 1 schoolmaster, precentor and sexton at fl. 30, 360/’ 1 
We saw tho custom further in the power of attorney given by 
Jan Stevensen to colloct for him from the company some seven 
hundred and odd guilders “by balance and settlement of his 
account according to the book of monthly wages No. F folio 3* *4 
earned from their honors in Netherland.” 3 ^flater when Stevensen 
was leaving and. Stuyvesant Jiad chargoi his account with the 
passago home, I)? Backerus asked the classis “please to assifc him 
with the directors, that he may be exempted from this hardship.” 1 
Wlien Piotersen was selected *by the Lords Directors ill 1661 they 
named his ‘‘salary of g. 36 per month, and g. 125 annually for lus* 
board,” 4 On October 1 1 , 1664, a month after the English occupation— 
perhaps an empty pay day had rolled ait>und — “Mr. Evert Pietersen, 
schoolmaster of this city’ 1 appearing before the city court, “ repre- 
sents os his allowance from the companv is struck off, that burgo- 
masters and schepens shall be pleased to Jcecp it at thd same 
allowance.”* 

From some data yet to be discussed (see pr86ff) it appears pos- 
sible that during 1654 the municipality ptiid part of the school- 
master’s salary. It is quite true that the city regularly furnished the 
master with a ''free house for school and residence.” With this modi- 
fication and a this possible temporary exception, it seem$ safe to 
assert fch^L the company paid the salaries* of the official elementary* 
school a^New. Amsterdam.* ^ * v ’ 

The “free house for sohool and residence” we have already dis- 
cussed in connection with the several schoolmasters. There'' was 
'found no evidence that the company ever supplied the schoolhouse,' 
On the contrary, we noted uniformly the opinion that the people 
must furnish that. The only exception was the offer of Stuyvesant 

» N. Y. Cbl. Doet, 1, Itt.* p.W - 

*N. V.CoL M88. »IUe:ofNiA,v.m. , 
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in 1647 u to bear personally and in behalf of the company a reasonable 
proportion.” As the sehoolhouse wa$ never built, this exception was 
more apparent than real. In connection with the support of the 
New Amsterdam school by the company it is proper to consider the 
so-called charter of freedoms and exemptions of 1640. (J&e.item of 
this provided that for the purpose of maintaining the Reformed 
religion “as it is at present preached and practiced by public author- 
ity in the United Netherlands,” “the company shall provide and 
maintain good and suitable preachers, schoolmasters, and comforters 
of the sick. 1 This provision has been used from*$ime to time in dis- 
cuss) ons relating to the New Netherland schools, particularly in 
relation to the New Amsterdam school. The company appears to 
bind itself to support ministers, schoolmasters, and comforters of the 
dick in the colonies. However, the document was drawn up for the- 
purpose of promoting colonization by the founding of new colonies or 
settlements, and as again the company especially reserved the “ Island 
Manhfcttes to itself” it seems unwarranted to apply these provisions 
to New Amsterdam. While we are not here concerned with its 
application to schools elsewhere, Ve may say, first, that there appears 
no certainty that the document was ever adopted ;* second, that there 
is no instance where fcjhe company did help with a school off Manhat- 
•tan until after a new ^charter of freedoms and exemptions” was 
issued in 1650, in which the 1640 school provision had been dropped 
and the provision of 1629 (almost identical) put in instead.* We 
may accordingly dismiss from any serious consideration this “charter” 
of 1640. . • 

The control of the 'school by the Lords Directors wal at times 
exercised directly and at times left to the director general and council. 
In general, however, the Lords Directors kept in close touch with 
r py thing. We saw above that the salary schedul# of 1644 was 
iwn up in Holland. We noted also how Stevenson's passage 
money wan charged in New Netherland to be finally settled in Hol- 
and. We saw how*the Lords Directors were Manned by Stuyve- 
sant of tfee need of a schoolmaster in 1648, how names were suggested 
by him to them and by them. referred to the clasais r how upon the 
recommendation of the classis, Vestensz was engaged by the Lords 
Directors and sent tq New Amsterdam. Vestensz, it is true, was 
given up and Hobock^n .was elected by the director and <fcuncil. 
But in the caso of Fietorsen, £hp Lords Directors specify exact details : 
engaged,” they sajd, “on your honor** Recommendation 
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and that of the magistrates of the city of New Amsterdam, Mr. Evert 
Pietersen as schoolmaster aiH. clerk upon a salary of g. 36 per monl 
and g. 125 annually for his board. 1 It is typical of their general 
management that when Curtius, the Latin master, wished board 
money in addition to his salary, Stuy vesant refers the request to the 
Lords Directors with the words: “^our repeated instructions do not 
allow us to raise anybody’s salary without your knowledge.” 1 

That tho Lords Directors should concern themselves with So small 
a matter as the school books indicates their attention even to the 
minutest alTaifs of the colony. They sent the books over, to the 
director general to be sold to the pupils. On one such occasion he 
was told: “After the school books and stationer)' to be used for the 
education of the youths, stated in the inclosed invoice, ybu will please 
to look yourself.” 5 When Pietersen was sent over the Lords Direc- 
tors gave these explicit directions to Stuyveqfint: 

And whereas he solicited to be supplied with some books and stationery, which 
would bo oi service to him in that station, so did tfe resolve to send you a sufficient 
quantity of these articles, as your honor may see from 'the invoice. Your honor 
ought not to place all these at his disposal at once, but from time to time, when he may 
be in want of these, when his account ought directly to be charged with its amount; 
eo, too, he must be charged with all such books of which he may be in want as a con- 
soler of the sick, which he might have obtained from your honor, which afterwards, 
might bo reimbursed to him, whenever he, ceasing to nerve in that capacity, mi 
return thcro; all this must be valued at the invoice price . 4 

We conclude from the foregoing that the Lords Directors paid the 
master’s salary from tho company’s treasury;* that, in the main, 
they controlled tho school either directly by their own action or 
mediately through the director general and council ; an,d that even 
the small details passed before their eyes for approval. 

In discussing the part played by the director general and council 
in the support and ^ntrol of the New Amsterdam schbol, we are; 
distinguishing this body on the one hand from their superiors, the 
Lords Directors ^ and on the other, from^their inferiore, the bodies 
of lesset. local control, the nine men, the burgomasters, an$l the New 
Amsterdam city court (“burgomasters' ftnd schepens”)., The only 
director general qt whose schopl relationship we have record is the 
autocratic Peter Stuyvesant, ‘‘our Grand Dukerof Muscovy," asone 
pf the remonstrating, nine mqn called him. His own opinion of his 
relation to the council may fie inf erred from certain of his words, 

' l Duwbee, 31 For the port pH yed by the director genpl and council to thl», aee anft 
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. apropos of an adverse vote: “I condescend to -acquiesce in - the ma- 
jority of votes . 1 ” Generally, therefore, when we say “director gen- 
eral/and council,” we really niean Stuyvesant, whose wijl practically 
was law. 

The discussion greedy given has made it clear that with respect 
tp the Lords Directors, the. director general and. council served 9 
merely as their agents, acting always for them, and only with so ^ 
much power as prudence prompted the Lords Directors to confer in 
order to secure-efficient management in so remote a situation. When 
the Lords Directors did not directly chooso a teacher, the director ' I 
general and council exercised the right. Tliis they did in two or 
three instances, which wo have already discussed, Ilobocken, Cor- 
nelissen, and (if he were, schoolmaster) Van der Linde. Of these 
, Hobocken is the only certain case. * 

•An interesting inquiry, however, arises in connection with Evert 
Pietersen’s election. The commission of Pieterscn’ as sent by - 
the Lords Directors to Stuyvesant, when read in its entirety, fairly 
rings with the final and 'supreme authority of. the Lords Directors. 

Yet, for all that, the burgomasters evidently considered that the 
director jgeneral and council mustin somtj way approve before the 
appointment could become final or at least effective, as we, see from 
the following resolution of the burgomasters apropos of Sthyvcsant’s - - { 
■demand for a schoolhouse and dwelling for Pietersen: 


X 


' 


Ab Boon aa blaster Evert Pwftersen has beenappoiiUed8choolma«ter, etc., by the direc- 
tor general and counfcil and the burgomasters have been notified of it, they will dispoee 
' of the matter. 1 . 

^ * e 

It does not seem necessary, however, to find in tliis anything 
difficult of adjustment with what has been said above. Quite possi- 
bly the burgomasters ware not fully informed of the situation, or 
ttey may have expected Hobocken to fill out the quarter, doubt- 
less, too, Stuyvesant, as a true autocrat, had long since accuatomod 
, the eity officials to consider his approval as necessary to give validity 
fund effectiveness to any public measure. 

Instances where the salary question catfno before the director 
•* general and council have been seen in the question of Stovenaen’s 
passage money, in the case of Vestensz's request for increased" salary 
told us by Megapolensis and in the fixin g of Hobocken's salary 
When he was elected to succeed Vestensz. 
jhn&U matters of only local concern, the "director general and council 
*rmaaag©d wholly or shared with bodies of local control. They evi- 
dent!^ fixed. for Hobocken the rates of tuitkn well as his boI ary: 
shall communicate to burgomasters lunischepens. 
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what, he is allowed for etfch child per, quarter, pursuant to instruc- 
tions from the director general and council.” 1 The ‘ 1 instructions ” 
here referred to are almost certainly similar to ^hose Which wa saw 
issued to Evert Pietersen. 2 ^ 

The Dutch seem to have been partial to such detailed tables of 
instructions. Several iir Holland 3 at the' same period, ar.e available. 
At least eight are found in the Flatbush records; 4 another relates to a 
Brooklyn master; and a number have come down t*o us from the 
school of the Reformed Dutch Church of New York City. 5 

The ‘ ‘instructions and rules for Schoolmaster Evert Pietersen ” were 


“ drawn up by tire burgomasters of this city with the advice of the 
director general and council.” This ‘ ‘ advice ” of the director general 
and council eight years* after the municipal powers had been granted 
to the city shows how loath Stuyvesant was to give up his immediate 
control, But tho city increased its 'share in the management of its 
affairs. In the case of Hobockon, Stuyvesant appears to have issued . 
the instructions without even communicating with the city author- 
ities. With Pietersen we may suppose that Stuyvesant told the 
burgomasters only in general what was to be done, although he 
probably passed finally upon their draft. 

During the last year of tho Dutch regime tho director gteneral’and 
council passed (March 17, 1654) a civil ordinance regulating the 
public catechizing of the school children. 6 Just why this, act on 
tho part. o£th« civil authorities was considered necessary is not clear. 9 
But wo see. in such an act on the part of the director general and • 
council not only their direct participation in local school affairs, 'but 
also a very interesting instance of -the* close connection that existed 
between church and state. *y ^ 

Jn everything tho director generaTtfhd council ‘appear as the faith- 
ful ggents of the Lords*Directors. Thpgp struggled to keep all control . 
iqt the company's hand and toJt^ep down all expenses. Stuyvesant* 
however— it is*butyju gt 4i^^y^dfeserves special mention for his 
individual interest in edj^ation. No appeal for better educational 
facilities ever met refusal from him. 7 * 

Of the nine men, oi* tribunes, we know so little that it hardly seems 
necessary to mention them in this connection, /espeqi^lly as every 
reference to themUave one has already been utilized an other con- 
nections. In 1647 the council referred to the tributes, the .building 
of a school; Stuyvesant^wrote them about it, but so far as is known 
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nothing was done. The “Great Remonstrance” of 1049 was tho 
work of the nine men. They complained of tho misappropriation 
"of the fupds collected by public subscription for a schoolhouso and 
of the irregular manner in which tMe school was kept, and expressed 
opinion that two masters should be employed. Wo are npt a bio to 
sa^Hhat anything was effected for the school by their complaints. 
In^l654 Stuyvesant told the burgomasters and schopens that Ke had 
“r§}>e8tedfy reminded tKh former nine men * * * of the abso- 

lute necessity to devise, as customary in other countries and espe- 
cially in the Fatherland, some means to provide revenuo” 1 for the 
general expenses, including the school; but we have no evidence that 


V 


the nine men ever did anythingwith regar^ to Stuyvesant's remind- 
ers, or that they ever really accomplished anything for tlie school 
Quite otherwise, however, was it with the burgomasters. For about 
four years after the granting of municipal powers to New Amsterdam 
1653, these appear to have met, as a rule, conjointly* with tho 
Bchepens. For this period the city support anti control is in the , 
han^s of this joint body. After March, 1657, so far as appears,. the 
butgom&sters alone are concerned with the elementary" school. As 
between the two bodies, then, it is not a questioi^of Contemporaneous 
, conflicting or pontrasted powers of support and control, but a ques- 
tion of the separation about 1657 of the more purely administrative 
from the other functions of the city court. In other words, the rjty 
control of the elementary school is but one continuous story", tho 
first chapters of which are found in the minutes of tho joint "body, 
while the last chapters are found in the administrative minutes <# 
ther burgomasters alone, 

BeginningMn November, 1653, and lasting for a full year, the city 
court was in continual dispute with fie director general and council 
on the question of th b source hjid proper expenditure of tho city's 
fin*rtcee. As the salary of “one precentor being at tho same time 
schoolmaster” is one of the elements in tho dispute, it becomes neces- 
sary fforfia .to enter somewhat into the details of the discussion in 
order to decide whether during this period the city of New Amsterdam 
or the West India Company supported the schoolmaster. Especially 
must we nlake this examination since tho question of local support 
of the New Amsterdam school has been much beclouded by reckless 
. assertions. * , ^ 

The New Amsterdam city government was organized February 2, 
1653. The powers granted, however, were small. Later in the year 
ft® bmgomasters and e^hepfns “asked the community to provide 
p$an& lor paying thd* public' expenses and keeping -in repair the 
were answered, “if A© honorable director geheral will 
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city’s benefit, they woul?f willingly contribute. 1 Accordingly, on 
November 11, “som» of the most influential burghers and inhabi- - 
tants of this city having bdOn lawfully summoned,” “the burgo- 
masters and schepens declare that they have obtained the consent 
of the honorable director general to have henceforth the excise on* 
wine and beer paid into the office of the burgomasters and schepens, 
for the benefit of the city,” and “the magistrates ask the community 
whether they will submit to such ordinances and taxes as the magis- 
trates may consider proper and necessary for the government of this 
city." Thereupon the burghers and inhabitants “all answered ‘yes’ 
and promised to obey the honorable magistrates in everything, as 
good inhabitants are in duty bound to do, confirming it with their 

signatures.” 1 • • • - 

A little, later the burgomasters and schepens applied formally to 
Stuyvesant for the excise. He replied, again orally, granting Iheif 
petition for ‘.‘the excise of the beer and wines consumed here (except 
what is exported)” “provided that their worships of the court will 
support the two preachers, the schoolmasters, and secretary.” 
‘These salaries amounted to 3,200 g. annually, which was more than 
the usual income from the excise. The burgomasters and schepens 
seeing tills, “unanimously resolved- to go in a body to the director 
general and demand in conformity with his promise the grant of the 
entire excise as received at the company’s counting house.” This 
effort to get- the entire excise failed." Stuyvesant had meant alT the 
time only thetavem-koepers’excise,butnot the citizens excise as well. 
The following week the burgomasters and schepens presented a 
petition to Stuyvesant, asking for a formal traisfer of the excise. 
Stuyvesant’s reply was substantially the restatement of the condi- 
tions above given. On the one hand, “ the common (i. e., the tavern 
keepers’) excise on wine and beer consumed wit jw i this city; ’ on the 
other, “ the maintenance ofthe public works iin|£# offy and the sub- 
sistence of the ecclesiasdffl' officers.” * Upon lggpipt of this the city 
/ advertised, the excise. But a month later, we find them writing to the 
Lords Directors in Amsterdam, asking for powers, “not so extremely 
limited;” saying besides that “the revenue from said excise” 
ataounted - “to no more thag one-third” of the annual pay-roll,* 
• whereas “the maintenance of the city works. and other wants of the 
city” of-themselves would require all the revenue; and acting in 
view thereof that the excise, might be granted “without any limita- 
tion ’’ add that they.tnight furthermore be “authorized to'levy some 
new imposts and othqr small fees,” and b®®ides might hays, khb 
fjLrmn§ of the ferry from this place to Breuckelen."* * \ 

Before hearing from the Lords Direct ors on this request the bUrgo- 
masters aqd schepens petitioned the oirector general and counoil for 
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; petition, to “impose provisionally for the benefit of this city” 1 
certain duties on imports and exports and a certain schedule of excise 
| duties additional' to those already granted. In reply (February 23, 
1054) the director-general and council consented ^o the “proposed 
citizens excise on^the same terms as “the tavern keepers’ excise” 
previously allowed, but declined to allow the duties on imports and ' 

| exports, because they concerned “the country at large and not any 
S particular city or plaoe.” 1 

j During this time' the ministers and the schoolmasters were depend- 

ent on the city government for their pay. The classis received a letter ■ 
(May 11, 1654) from Vestensz complaining of “slow payments.” 3 
On June 1 the ministers petitioned for their “half year’s allowance)” 

| and the director general and, -council ordered the burgomasters and 
schepens “to furnish the accrued half year’s salary out of the receipts 
according to promise.” 4 In the meanwhile the Lords Directors v 
wrote (May 18, 1654), declining to excuse the city government from 
the salaries, but allowing themjro'" lay any new small excise or impost 
| with the consent of the commonalty” unless the director general and 
council should “have any reasons to the contrary.” 3 
j Apparently Stuyvesant’s order of June 1 , that the salaries be paid, 
was t not obeyed, for it was repeated on June 8, and again more 
‘ emphatically on August 3." In answer to the last demand, the bur- 
gomasters and schepens replied that of^lic 16,000 guilders expended 
| , *fihtary defense, wliicli was a part of Stuyvesant’s demand, the 

share of New Amsterdam was 3,000 guilders; and to meet this they 
; requested permission “to lay a tax on real estate.” Accompanying 
this petition was an account of the expenditure of the excise. This 
showing was not* “acceptable” to Stuyvesant, -since it included, 
“for instance, a certain amount of money paid” to Francis le Blue. ' 
» . (This Blue was sent to Holland as the city’s agent to plead with' the 

, lords Directors- for more power.) While “for decency’s sake” the 
director general and council' passed these “over in silence,” sflll 
“induced by thbse and other reasons” they resolved (August 13) to 
takb back, after the current year, the excise into their" own 
management. 7 ‘ - 

This communication ttie burgomasters and schepens resolved to 
ignore, relying upon the previous order of the Lords Directors (May 
18 ); and they accordingly wrote Stuyvesant, August 24 , on behalf of 
this city of New Amsterdam, offering to pay “ for the ecclesiastical 
; establishment, the salaries of one of the preache*, one prooentor who 
, is to be schoolmaster at the same time, one beadle.”* But Stuy- 
t',’,. V«ant Was determined. “The accounts submitted [show^ that the 
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revenue from the excise was bot employed * * * in paying the 

minister’s salary * * *. As burgomasters and schepens do not 
fulfill their promiso * * * the director general and couftett are 
compelled to let the said excise -to the lugltest bidder * * * aud to 

employ the procoods in promptly providing for the support of the 
clergy. By these plans tho burgomasters and schepens will be excused 
and delivered from carrying out their offer, to support at their* 
expense, one clergyman, one schoolmaster, and one beadle/’ 1 

With this action of September 16 the mat ter rested until November 
23, when there appeared the handbills of^ tho director general and 
council announcing the public auction of the excise. Then the burgo- 
masters and schepens agaiji pretested, quoting the order of the Lords 
Directors; but Stuyvesant cd|jfidering that this had been already 
“ sufficiently answered” nlade no reply. 2 Six months later (May 26, 
1655) the Lords Director^ wrote to the city court accepting StuyVe- 
sant’s view of the situation, saying that they had “ resolved to have 
the collection of this (excise) money made again by the financial 
officer of the company theire.” 3 

With this the quarrel* ejnded. It seems fairly certain thtff-up to 
September 16 not all of the salaries dueftho clergymen had been paid, 
and quite possibly no . part of the city’s revenue had gone in that 
direction. As tho schoolmaster was part of the * ‘ ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment,” it seems reasonably certain that ho likewise had been 
partly or wholly deprived of his salary. What had taken place up 
to September 16 remains thus partly in ^loubt. Whdt took place 
* during the’rest of tlm year is wholly unknown. With the year 1655 
it seems clear that the company iUself reassunfted the duty of provid- 
ing the salaries. Whether tho past-duo salaries — if such there were — 
were then paid, can not now bo said. 

What revenues the city had after this controversy and what 
expenditures it was responsible for, may be gathered from the reply 
made.by the burgomasters and schepens to the last-quoted letter of 
the Lords Directors. » • 

We have, moreover, already burdened tho oommpn&lty with Qne stivor in the 
guilder [5 per cent] on the cattle (slaughtered in this city l>esidcs tho burgher excise 
on ‘wine and beer [Stuyveeant had taken back the tavern -keepers' excise], tine income 
from' which by no means covers the repair and establishments of the city, much lew 
what is most urgent, the repairs and erectfon of tho city walls * * *; the repair of 
the city hall, watch houses, the building of schools, the construction of the canal, 
and other similar matters. 4 \ 


That the city government accepted thp responsibility of providing 
a schoolhouse appMjgin the letter abovo given, where “the building 
of schools” is apparently included among the thing? “most -urgent.” 
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That, however, nothing waa done before November 4, 1656; seems 
evident from the following court minute: * 

1656 , November 7 . 

To the Honorable I^rda BurgumawtcrH and SrhepnnRuf the City of New Amsterdam: 
Harmeu van Holxickcn, schoolmaster of this city, respectfully requests that your 
honors would bo pleased to grant him the hall and the side r<>pm for the use of the 
school and as a dwelling, jnasmuch as ho, the petitioner, dues not know how to manage 
for the proper accommodation of the children during winter, for they much require a 
place adapted for fire and to be warmed, for whiclTthcir present tenement is wholly 
unfit. He, the petitioner, burthened with a wife and children, is greatly in need of a 
dwelling for them, and his wife is expected from hour to hour to be confined, so that he 
anticipates great inconvenience, not knowing how to manage for the accommodation 
of the school children; and if your honors can not find any, he, the petitioner, requests 
your honors to be pleased to allow him the rcnL of the back ruum which Geurt (Verten 
at present occupies, which ho, the petitioner, would freely accept for the present, us 
he is unable to pay so heavy a rent as a whole house amounts to. He therefore applies 
to your honors, expecting hereupon your honors’ favorable endorsement. 

' Was subscribed, 

Your honors’ servant, 

Harm, van IIohockkn. 

_ , Dated 4 Nov.; IMG. . 

Endorsement. ^ * 

Whereas the city hall of this city, the hall and the little room whereof iho petitioner 
now requests for a school and dwelling, r.re not at present in repair, ami are, moreover, 
required for other purposes the same can not he allowed him; hut in order that the 
youth, who are here quite nunierobs, may have the means of instruction as far as pos- 
sible and as the circumstances of the city permit, the petitioner, for want of other lodg- 
ingty is allowed to ^ent tho &iid house for a school, ‘for which one hundred guilders 
shall be’paid him yearly on account of tho city for the present and until further order. 
Emm® in court this 4th of Novemlx*r, 1050. At Amsterdam in New Netherlands . , 

We can yell sympathize with plaster Ilobocken. In tlfe winters 
of New Amsterdam the school children would indeed “much require 
a place adapted for fire and to ho warmed." To see winter approach- 
ing in a ‘ tenement wholly unfit” for so fteoessary a purpose was of 
itself enough to makoAhe poor man seek “proper accommodation.” 

It pleases us to see that tho worthy buigoinasfcers and schepens did 
not turn an entirely deaf ear, and that tho circumstances of the city 
did permit its schoolmaster to jhave a ‘t whole house.” Apparently, 
the “backroom” occupied, by Guort Coerten contained the only and 
much-desired “place adapted for fire.” With that room, in additjon • 
to what he already had, every need could be met, and the church 
records duly report the baptism of a son to Master Hobocken on 
Nov ember 12, IftSfl * • 

ITils appropriation by the local authors for the rent of* a schpol 
is quite in line with the uniform division of school support. It was the 
luty of the'people to furnish Bchool quarters and of the company to * 
provide the master’s salary. With thi s act appropriating rant for the 
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schoolhouse, the burgomasters and sc^gpens ns a joint body disappear 
from the elementary school records. In a few months the burgomas- 
ters begun to meet separately, and to'thcir records wo now go as the 
direct continuation of the present account. 

The first reference found in the burgomasters’ minutes is difficult 
of interpretation, because on the face, it appears to contradict flatly 
the conclusion •tentatively reached above -.that the schoolmasters 
salary came only from the company. An administrative minute of 
January 16, 1660, reads as follows: 

Mr Hermen van Hnolxicke requests by petition.^hat he may receive.an allowance 
fn.m the citv, as he is behind hand with the building of the school, and for divers other 
reasons set forth in the petition: ...T.whieh petition is apoatilled: Petitioner is allowed 
to receive his enrrent year's mlary. which shall be paid to him at^ more convenient 
Beasm on an order of tiie lnirKotnasters on the treasurer, and his allowance henceforth 
is alwl wheel.* 


It must he admitted that if it agreed with other references, both 
preceding and succeeding, to understand that the “allowance” herein 
‘■abolished” was Hobockcn’s ordinary salary paid by the burgo- 
masters from their treasury, the minute quoted would apparently 
afford substantiating evidence pf such a customary procedure. But 
our tchtative-conclusiou as to the source of the salary is directly 
opposed to this. What then shall we say as to this minute? Must 
\fe modify our previous opinion? Might it not be that, although all 
the preceding evidence ban pointed in the one direction, neverthe- 
less the city 'had, in the three or four years between the preceding 
references and tins, again undertaken to pay the salaries which 
Stuy vesant resume.d.in September, 1 654. The objection to this inter- 
pretation is that, there is no reference other than the one under con- 
sideration which even looks in that direction, while others contradict 
it. Wo have already seen some of the evidence. When Evert Pieter- 
sen was elected, the Lords Directors specifically fixed Pietersen's 
salary. This would hardly have been done if the salary was tip come 
from another treasury than their own. Of the free schoolhouse to 
be furnished by the city the Lords Directors properly said nothing. 
Again after the English had come, Pictorscn told the burgomasters 
and schopens that his “allowance from the company” was “struck 
off ” If he had been receiving his salary from' the men*ho was then 
addressing, he would hardly have chosen these exact words. And m 
a subsequent petition (September 19, 1 665) to Uve reorganized city 
court he Said “he was heretofore paid his wages by the honorable 


company . <■ * 

In the face of such jjirect statements, fitting, as they do, wits so 
much of indirect evidence, we seem compelled* to reexammofthe 
'minute under consideration and &sk whether it* can not receive ah 
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interpretation which shall agree with other pertinent evidence and 
atthe same time do no violence to its own words. And may we not 
nmt the key to the solution in the annual appropriation of 100 guilders 
for a schoolhouse, first made in November of 165G7 ' While this was 
not a salary in the strict sense, i*. was an allowance “paid him yearly 
on account of the city.” The payment of. this allowance may liave 
been slow (the “convenient season” suggests 'as ’much), bo that- 
Hobocken may have asked for what was already promised with pos- 
sibly an increase. The answer of the burgomasters, as it seems to 
the writer, can easily mean that they were willing to continue the 
100 guilders rent allowance for the year 1600, but for no lon'er. 
11ns suggested interpretation of the minute while possibly not "the 
■ oner that would ordinarily present itself upon a firstVmdin^ never- 
theless seems the only one that fits the other known facts. So far 
then, it still seems probable that the schoolmaster’s salary hi the 
proper sense came from the company. . , 

■ - 1 " th , e “dministratiye minutes, quoted on pagas 67 and 84, wo 'saw 
it clearly understood between the director general and oouncil, on the 
one hand, and the burgomasters on the other, that the latter should 
provide a proper dwelling and Schoolhouse.” Tlie only quostMain 
mind then was. when such a house would be needed. It appeared 
from a minute a few days later 1 that, the burgomasters decided to 
proceed immediately with the erection. But evidently something 
stopped them, for some months later (February 2, IfiBsJJ we find them 
addressing a petition to the director general and council statin^ that 
they wished to erect “a suitable school (house), fonVhich is required 
a suitable and well-situated lot.” Then follow the request for a lot 
on Brouwer Street ^0 by 15 feet and the declination of Stuyvesant 
on the ground that it was “more convenient that the school (house) 
be erected on a part of the present graveyard.” » As to the merits 
of the several possible locations for a good schoolhouse we can of 
course say nothing. The lot on Brouwer Street may have been • • well . 
situated, but that a “ suitable school (house),” even for those early 
tunes, could bo built on a lot only 30 by 15 feet seems inexplicable. 

.Stuyvesant had objected to the proposed lot on aeehtmt of its size 
Wd could Witter approve his action. Whether his refusal to grant 
the petition of the burgomasters stopped their plans for building can 

T * *i Sa i d A b V t ’ * 9 P reviousl y Ported out, the evidence V to the 
enect-Miat the house was never built. 

-rtat the buigomaaters controlled the internal affairs of the school 
(subject to the advice’ of the director general and council) has been 
sufficiently showp in connection with the ^instructions and rules 
schoolmaster Evert Pietefsen,” » • .there is nothing to be added 
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to the discussion there given. It thus appears, in conclusion of this 
and the preceding item, that the school in New Amsterdam was 
looked upon as the city school ; its master was “ tho schoolmaster of 
this city,” and should therefore properly receive his maintenance 
from the city, and that this was “ customary in other countries and 
especially in tho Fatherland;” 1 that, however, .for lack of sufficient 
revenue tho city could not provido the necessary salary, so that the 
company had to resume the support of the master. Tho city did, 
nevertheless, furnish a schoolhouso and dwelling for tho master and 
mado tho regulations under which he taught, 

Tho question ofeupport would not, be complete without reference 
to tho question as to whether tuition was charged or whether the 
salary of the master was his sole remuneration, „ *“ 

In tho case of Piojerscn, wo, saw from his instructions (p. 68) 
that “besides his yearly salary,” he was “allowed to demand and 
receive from every pupil quarterly” tuition graduated according to 
tho studies taken; but “tho poor and needy, who asked to be taught 
for God’s sake, he shall teach for nothing.” Such ah explicit>8tate*- 
• ment is lacking in the case of tho other maStcrs, but thoro is no 
evidence which could deny the prevalence of the custom, ^ho refer- 
ence already given in the case of Hobocken, as to “what he is allowed 
for each child per quarter pursuant to instructions from the general 
and council* can only refer, it appears, to tuition charges similar to 
Pieterson’s. This is corroborated by tho universal custom in Hol- 
land and by tlic unvarying, practice in tho outlying Dutch villages, 
as will later appear. With this* corroboration, with the specific 
instance's quoted, with the absol(ito j lack of any contradictory 'evi- 
dence, it seems perfectly safe to conclude that the regulations in the 
case of J#6terscn were customary at New « Amsterdam. Each child 
paid quarterly 30, 50, or 60* stivers tuition, according to tho studies 
taken, only tho “poor and needy” wero exempt, and this as a charity. 

A brief summary may help* to bind together, tho .disconnected dis-- 
cussions of tills extended chapter. Tho elementary school of New 
Amsterdam was the joint concern of church and stato. Tho church 
enteped as a copartner in tho school in the fact that, among the 
Dutch, it was the universally accepted duty of the schoolmaster to 
teach religion through tho catechism and other clmreh formularies. 
As theological divergence was tlic worst of all errors, and- as the influ- 
ence of the school was now recognized as transccndcntly great, it 
had bedome the peculiar duty of the churith to i^feguftrefthe chair of. 


-in 


instruction. Accordingly, the Classis of Amstenlam- 
cases, t\i$ local iftinister and . consistory — examined the prospective 

New. Amsterdam masters as to their fitness, especially for their reli- 
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gious duties, A like supervision, the church exercised— in theory at 

• least — over the actual teaching of the school. 

The civil authorities conceived their interests and responsibilities 
’in a manner strikingly similar to what is common in America to-day. 
They chose the masters — frequently upon ecclesiastical recommenda- 
tion — paid their salaries, furnished the schoolhouse, and gave the 
directions under which the masters taught.. In the division of civic 
function, the States-Ceneral exercised only a broad oversight, serv- 
ing more as a fcourt of final appeal than as an executive or legislative 
agency. The Lords Directors from^tho general treasury of tho com- 
pany furnished the money for tho salaries, directed thegcneral affairs 
of the,school, and besides held themselves free to Vrmtrol even its 
minutiae. Tho director general and council acted \mly a& tho agents 

* of ihe company, but exercised much power in the service of their lords. 
The city authorities, but for decaying finances and an autocratic 
director, would have furnished a sufficient support and thtfsole con- 
trol of the city school. As it was,- their financial support extended 
(apparently) only to furnisfpng tho schoolhouse, while the control was 
always subject to Stuyvesant’9 “.advice.” In spite, however, of any 
thwarting^of purpose, enodgli was done by tho secular authorities to 
present a remarkable anticipation of the American public school.. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


I' 


THE 'LATIN SCHOOLS OF NEW AMSTERDAM. 

* 

In socking the earliest ^suggestion for ti Latin school at New Amster- 
(iain somfe have followed Brodhead, who says that ( an academy was 
contemplated” in 1650.* This idea seems to have arisen from a 
misconception of Van TienhovcWs reply to the " Great Remon- 
strance.” As ordinarily # translated this part of the reply , reads, 
w It is true there is no Latin school or academy, but if the commonalty 
desiro it, they can furnish the means and attempt it.” 3 Th^word 
.“academic” of the original, however, should he translated “univer- 
sity.” Evidently from this reply and so far as appears from the 
Remonstrance, 3 jio one can conclude that either a Latin school or a 
'^university in Now Amsterdam, was con tom plated at that time. 

The first certain reference to a Latin school appears to be in a hith- 
erto unsuspected place. A mistranslation had concealed th£ mean- 
ing. The ’passage which , we give below, correctly translated, is 
from a letter of the Lords Directors to Stuyvcsant, of date April 4; 

' 16 $ 2 : S '* ■ 

Wo also agree with your proportion to establish there a trivial {trii'iaU) school and 
believe a beginning might be made with one usher [hypodidasculum) who could be 
engaged at a yearly salary of 200 to 250 guilders. We reconvftond for this position 
Jan de la-Montagno, whom we have provisionally appointed to it; and you may use 
the building of the city tavern if you find ilWtablc. 4 

^Sinco we have .practically no other knowledge of this school, the 
question as to what kind of school it wits turns, upon the meaning of 
“the word "trivial.” The student of the history of education wiS^ 
of course, immediately connecF'Nfic word "trivial, * as here used, 

» Op, cif„ t, 516. * ' 

* Narratives of New Nether) and, p. 3fi2. ^ $ 

• See extracts, pp. 00. 63. . * 

« N. Y. CoL Doc.,«lv, 100. The translation here given ts O’ Callaghan’s except that we have put " triv- 
ial^ trtvtale)*’ In the place of* public," and" usher*’ In place of "schoolmaster" The word ftyporfMascaliu * 
was a common term to denote a subordinate master In a Latin school. Thus in 1M1 at the refcnindtng of \ 
. the Canterbury Orammar School thefts were provided a head master (ArcKidiiatc^ut) and a “Hipodido* 
colu* rive Kcundariue Inf or motor . " The latter must be " Inline oml must, " A*h A rckidtd^9Colo,’ , 

teach the boys the elements of the Latin grammar (see page 4.W of Letch, Educational Charter t, Cambridge, 
foil). Slmilarlvof the Sherborne (iJalin) Orammar School In l&SO.weread "dcuno Maftotrobru Pedagofa 
* et aao rubpedafogo rive JUpdtfUaacoA” <#., p. 480). Other similar Instances are found In the same work, 
paces 60* (Westminster, 1MQ), fe06, 508, 511 The latest Instance noted Is In the published "Charter and 
Statutes of the College of William and Mary In Virginia. In UUn and English M (Williamsburg, 1735), 
where (pages 87, 01) the aidsUnt In the (Latin) Grammar School is called oimshrr In English *nd kfpo- 
didaretUnr in Batin. The word hfpodidarcnlur is variously aprUed, as appears above, 1 

The Lords Directors in the tetter quoted above Mem to think thitan usher woukTsuOSoeae a" beginning." 
Later, If the school grew, a rector might be seat; % * 
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with the “trivium,” which together with the “quadriviurn” made 
up tho seven liberal arts of the Middle Ages. Tho trivium consisted 
of grammar, rhetoric, and logic. Grammar at this time, when alf 
learning wits in Latin, included those elementary studies of the school 
, which were designed to give a mastery of that language Tor the sake 
of subsequent study. Schools in which such language study was 
givep wero called sometimes # grammar schools, sometimes trivjal 
schools. 

In’England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centurion and in 
the early English colonies of America, the “ grammar school” was con- 
* dueled in the Latin tongue (at least in theory), and was designed to 
give a practical mastery of the Latin language with some. knowledge, 
of the Greek. At th:> present time in America the expression “gram- 
~ mar 8011001” usually means a school above the primary school and 
bel^w t-hfl high school, in which no language other than English is 
found, anil t he grammar of that, even, need not be stressed. As the 
'term grammar school lias thus, in America, so widely departed from 
its original meaning; so in certain parts of Europe, in Austria for , 
example, has the expression “trivial school” come to meaij not a 
Latin grammar school, but the ordinary elementary vernacular school. 

If, then, the “trivial school” has anywhere gone the way of the- 
“grammar school” in America , 1 the interpretation of the passago at 
hand becomes a mat ter of nicer study. Before whean say what Stuy- 
vesant and the Lords Djaptors intended, we ftmst ascertain tho cur- 
rent meaning of the exjTession “trivial school” in Holland at that 
time. An exhaustive atyJy of original sources alone could answer 
our question definitely and finally. 

We shall present a number of independent references in the en- 
deavor to fLx the tncaning oT the word, (a) In a dictionary of middle 
ago Latin* under tho word trivium we read, Tri via les dicuntur qui 
docent , vel qui jtudfiit in Trivia , sicut Quadriviales, qui in Qvwinvio. 
(They are called “triyialcs” who either teach or study the trimum , 
and similarly with “quadriviales” and tho quadriviurn.) This refer- 
ence does nothing more tjiaft tend to 'corroborate what is undis- 
puted, that tho name of tho trivial school is derived fronj tho trivium. 

(b) Foster Watson quotes the title of a book by one John Stock- 
wood, which indicates something of tho cumculum of the^trivial 
school of England in tho early* seventeenth century: Disputatiuncu - 
larum Gramma ticalium libetttys ad purrorum in scholis trivialibiis 
emeuenda, ingenin primnm excogltqtus , 1607 .* The*Latin litle and the 
/ use of the disputation show thatjitrivial school” was still forfStock- 


* » Beep. 211 below for a similar chan jp ln meaning of “ trivial School” In America. 

* Gkmarhtra ad qcrlptora m ml lac ct inftmae LaUnltat la. E^litio nova. Baeillae, U DCCLXn, 
v • j • The English Orammar Schools to IMO, p, 9ft. Watao»elaewlfef*(p. x*li of Degiflbings of Modem School 
^ Subject*, London 1909) quotas a 1(63 writer who call* Eton, Wjndwter, ant) WeaUoinaUr “trivial 
w i .V 

; v-' /• S ' > **' \’-j k, %*'. * ' 
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wood fairly clos'd to its original meaning, (c) Bishop Ilall (1574- 
165fi) thus uses the word in English: 

Whom; dt’t'p HH*n 

Halh three time* vnnstrunl either Klaeeu* e’er, 

‘And thriro roheursotl ihem in hi* trivial ih**.' 

The reference to construing Horuee shows umniMukahly that the 
bishop’s idea of 4 trivial school included Latin. (d) The Synod of 
Do, t (lCHl) presented to the. States General a petition that “ #>me 
general rules for the government ” of the “trivial or inferior schools" 
might bo drawn up in order that a “uniform method of teaching be 
established, especially in the principles of grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric*” 3 Here we have the three studies of tlm old trivium still 
holding sway. (<) The particular Synod of South Holland meeting 
in Hurt, 1 027, discussed whether it was advisable that the elements 
of Hebrew be taught in the trivial schools (in scliolk tnrialibm t 
fundamchta Hebraic, te linguae). 3 ' Evidently no one would think of 
putting Hebrew into anything less t|ian a Latin Jhunmar school. 
(f) In 1 (id 4 the same synod discussed the' inquiry of u rector sckfihc 
irivialis as to whet her the pupils should, as a school exercise, presetitv 
comedies. 4 Here two things indicate a Latin school, the use of the 
word rector and the reference to the presentation of the classic 
comedies, as of Terence, for example, (g) In the minutes of the 
same synod flom 1634 to. 1037 are three other references to rector 
\scltolie trioialk, and one to rectorui in trivuilc schoolcn? (J, ) At 
Utrecht from a very early date was a city school called the St. 
Jerome School. During tho seventeenth’ century itAvaa of the gym- 
nasium tyi>o, being sometimes called the “ Jerome Gymnasium.” It 
had eight classes, and, as. was common with the schools of the kind, 

• forbade .the pupils to “speak. Dutch.”* In Hie instructions issued 
by the common council thij. school is in 1(534 referred to as “the 
aforesaid trivial school called tho Jerome. (Hieronimi) School,” and 
again in 1040 as “ the trivial or Jerome (Hieronimi) School.” 7 Two • 
clear cases in which “trivial school ” fvas equivalent to.“ gymnasium.” 
(i) Douma, writing of Holland, in tho s^venteonth.contury, speaks of 
“the trivialo or Latin schools (de trivUde or Latynsche sdiolcn) , wliich 
were found in. nearly all of the cities” of Holland, saying: “These 
schools were not always higher (6oatn) than tho ordinary elementary 
school, but for the most part stood oiv the same level as (iuiast) the 

• SrM IV, 1, 173. (Quoted In Century Dictionary under Triiial.) 

hB&uU History of the Reformation. Ul,32tL The Dutch original says ••dt ^rlvlulc whoolcn; quoted 
from W ll'en la KnMljt l'lakcd toe* Woltjw, op. eif.. p. 70. ( . 

• Act*. etc., I, W0. * ’ 

• Ac La, etc,, H, 32. * 

• 7«i., pp. 30 ; 6ft, 07, 132. , 

• Van Fleitsbups, op. «il., vll, 370,^1,383, ( 

WfH.'.Jtp.tfR, >78, • 1 

’ 28^i°-12 7 . . ' . \ ■■■■..' 
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latter * * *. The pupils wore often admitted in their eighth 

year.” He refers to Leges &chohe Leovordiensis (1638, reprinted 1701) 
as typical. In these we have; “On t he whole ho pupils were admit- 
ted who did not know how to read ; declining and conjugating are 
tl*e chief subjects, and then come explanations of, passages from 
Latin and Greek authors." 1 So far everything seems to point to the 
use of the word trivial to indicate a Latin school.- 

That in Holland no change had conic in the signification of the * 
word even as late as the middle of the eighteenth century vseoms to bo 
^indicated in the following extract from a letter read in the Classis 
of Amsterdam in 1751. It tells of the education of an applicant for 
ordination to the ministry. 

"Ho in ortlor to huvo him ntiidv Tiatitwmd Greek, had plaml him m the trivial 
school at Utrecht, with the fierce fur tliero, until the time that lin-flhmiU! publiriy 
graduate. Suhsoifuenlly he was plai'ed al the house of Uev. Peter Wynstok at liar- • 
derwvk, in September, 1 7315.” 5 

Tliese references seem to show clearly that the seventeenth century 
school was a Latin school, probably attended not only by boys in 
their teens, as in our pnpsent American l(ntiu schools, but quite as 
likely by boys from S years of ago and upward. This, then, is what 
we should naturally and normally understand to the school con- 
templated by Stuyvcsant and the t^ords Directors in 1652. 

I^t us now examine tlte general situat ion for confirmation or contra- 
diction. Even a casual Vending of the letter of the directors, as given 
above, makes it dear that some new kind of school had been recom- 
mended by Stuyvcsant and accepted “by. the Lords Directors. It^was 
yet to bo “established," and “a beginning might bo made with one 
schoolmaster. " Clearly the elementary school of which Yestensz had 
charge wall not ft trivinle school, else soldo such word as “other" or 
“second" would have been used ill cottier tion with the proposed 
school. 

Tims since the original trivial school vof the Middle Ages was 
undoubtedly conducted in Latin exclusively for instruction in gram- 
mar, etc., since nil the accessible contemporary records indicate shb-J 
stantial^ a continuance of thosnmo instruction, since the eighteenth 
century reference explicitly asserts that Latih was then taught in tho 
Utrecht trivial school, and since the only pert, front document is other- 
wise unintelligible, wo seem not only authorized, but compel loci, "with 
the present lights before us, to conclude that this 1652 school in Now 
Amsterdam was an elomentary Latin school \dosigned probably to 

■ * * —— “* — — 4 - : — — m 

» Op. rib, pp.M.9*. 

references pointing in the mmo direction «re found In nmldinph ,pp.cil., pp.27, 37, 38, U3; Xfonu- 
kin Gtmanlm /Vdo?ojjif«. vol. 3, pp. 110, 374, 377, 381, 388, ©1; IWrf., vpl. 38, pp. 08, 341 ; ibid., vol. 41, 
pp.24-8. lUUam* and V*n Veen, op. d/., vll, 237-238. v 

• Kfccl. H«c. p. 8183. Tbla U almost certainly the Jerome School abovs referred to 
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teach the rudimdhts of that language to the boys of the more aristo- 
cratically* conditioned of the New Amsterdam Bottlers. 

Of the subsequent history of the school thus provided we know 
next to nothing. £hnt it was actually -established, we preShiho from 
the following couiujtl piinute of date December 0, 1652: 

On tho iH'tition of Jan jMonjtn'r do la Muntagno, director ponoml and council order 
the receiver general, Cornel in van Tienhoven. to pay the petitioner three or four 
months wagon , 1 . \. 

Should any object that “throe or four luonths’Nis not enough to 
bridge over the gap between April *1th (the date of I he hotter author- 
izing the school) and December 6th (the date of/ the minute), the 
answer appeal's easy. Tho letter might take a month or two, or even 
more to arrive. Another month might, be required to put the school 
into operation. The iiuleliniteness of “three or four months wages” 
sounds as if the authoritics'did not care to keep exactly abreast of 
their accounts. In short, in ‘view of what lias gone before, and in 
the absence of any other known reason why the younger Montague 
should receive wages, the coincidences au* so. great ns practically to 
compel belief that the school was begun mid that it did continue for 
at least “three or four months,*’ llow much longer the school con- 
tinued can not bo stated. As Montague left for 1 lollimd in the summer 
of 1654, we have no ditlioulty in concluding that the si* hoof did not 
last longer than two yearn, at the most, 2 * 

That the “city tavern” housed this school may well He true, 
though there is no evidence other than the letter Cfuotod. latter, this 
building became the stadliuys or city hall. Then' is good reason to 
suppose that in 165*2-5;$, it was not used as a tavern, but lmd become a 
public storehouse filg old lumber and a lodging house for chance unfor- 
tunates. 9 (Vi ta inly the evidence does not warrant the slur sometimes 
cast that New Amsterdam schools were kept in taphouses. 

Tho establishment of the next Latin school was due to the persist- 
ence of one of tho ministers, Domino Drisius, who — as the l^mla 
Directors wrote to Stuyvesnnt (it>5S)—“ has repeatedly expressed to 
us Ilia opinion that ho thought it advisable to establish them a Latin 
school '* 4 The Lords Directors further said they had “no objection 
to tliis project * * * but you must not fail to inform us how 

such an* institution can be managed to tho best advantage of the 
community and kept up with' the least* expense to the company. ” 
(The Lords Directors always expected Stuyyosaut to. report on details* 
and keep down expenses.) , 9 

Doniine Drisius, as wo may well bfcUeve, also stirred up the city 
fathers. At any rate, on September 19 of tho same year/ the burgo- 


i N. Y. Col mss., v, os. , 

. • Rite’s uufory of Htrtwn, p. <80. 
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masters arid schepens petitioned the Lords Directors in belvall of the 
propos'd school: “The burghers and inhabit ants arc inclined to lmve 
their children instructed in The useful languages, the chief of which is 
the Latin tongue.” The nearest such school is “at Boston, in New 
Englapd, a great distance from here.” The petitioners further state 
.their belief that if a suitable master be sent, “ many of the neighboring 
places would send their children hither to ho instructed.” lhoy 
/ hoped that the school thus established “ increasing from year to year” 
might “finally attain to an academy [university], whereby this place 
arriving at great splendor, your honors shall have the reward and 
praise next to God the Lord.” They close by saying, “on your 
honors sending us a schoolmaster we slujl endeavor to have con- 
structed a suitable plitce or school. n 1 This last clause fits well with t he 
practice before seen of the city’s furnishing the school* building. ^The 
Lords Directors’ wrote, February 15, 1059, that “ the arguments 
„ brought forward * * * have induced us to decide” that “ a 111 and 
honest man” shall be sent “to instruct the children in ‘the elements 
and foundations of the [Latin] language,” care being taken that lie 
Writes a good hand, to teach the cluldrcn calligraphy.” 3 

The following ex track from the minutes of the Amsterdam Chamber 
shows in detail the selection of the red or 'for the school, his salary, the 
custom of furnishing the books, the “ gratuity ” and how it wi& profit- 
ably invested, and permission to give private instructions. The 
reference to the garden ov orchard is probably in view of the fact that 
B® Ourtius'was a physician, and needed a herbarium. . 

Thursday, iho 10 ill of April, 1650. 

* Before tho lx>ard ap|xmrod Alexander (arolus Curtiua, lato professor in Lithuania, 
meultqued in fonner minutes, who offered hia services. Afler a vote Irtul been Ukcn 
he wasengugtxl an Latin schoolmaster in New Nethcrhmd at a yoarly salary of 500 lb, of 
whyh one-quartyr ahull ho paid to him in advance, that he may procure what books 
he required. The Indu’d furlher grant* him a gratuity of 100 fl.. which the company 
will Uy out in available merchandiso to be used hy him upon hit* arrival in New . 
Netherlands where a piece of land convenient for a garden or orchardman he allotted 
to him by the din -tor general. Ho shall also be allowed to give private instructions, 

, . aa far ^8 thjfe can be dono witfeopt prejudico to duties for which ho ia engaged. 3 



i * 
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The new master sailod in th Bever on April 25, but “tlie books 
# required by the Schoolmaster tfpw coming over for the instruction of 
the young people in Latin cotifd not be procured in the short time 
, before thd sailing of theso ships. They will be sent by the next 
opportunity.”* - x 

Curtius arrivod, opened bis school, ami afterwards appeared before 
the burgomasters on July 4. I[o was “informed that 200 fl. are 
allowed him as a yearly present from the city; an order on the treas- 
urer is also handed l^im for fl. 50, over and above.” 'Froni this di& 
tance, the court seems generous; but Curtius was riot easily pleased.^ 
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“ Ho t hankfully accepts, but requests as lie has but few scholars as yet 
that his salary may he somewhat increased, ns the beginning entails 
great expense, saying whenever ho gels 25 to 50 children to the school , 
ho shall servo for less salary.” 1 

Wo note then that* *lhd city nutlmrilies^gnve u part of the salary? 
not quite half as much as the company. Hurt ins was evidently 
interested in the linancial .aspect of his position, .lust six weeks 
later Stuyvesant writes to Holland that “Gurtius complains of his 
salary.” Ho asks “whether a reasonable sum may not bo granted ^ 
f to him for hoard money.” Stuyvesunt bears cordial testimony to 
Curtius’s success; “its to his* services and diligence wo must truly 
testify that his industry is astonishing and the progress of the young 
people remarkable.” St uy vesant further asks “whether it is not 
possible to receive by somebody’s recommendation and intervention 
Trmp the Botanical Garden at Leyden some medicinal seeds and 
plants.” 2 

The liords Directors promised to s^nd '‘the medicinal seeds,’ and 
the following April (1000) they were sent.' Their purposes are sufli- 
eiently explained in the following extract: 

As w<* are told dial Koeinr Carlins ppiriiees medicine then*, and therefore nAkeri 
to liave a licrliiirnnn son I tn'liim, wo have Lorn willing to provide lym with one here- 
with. You will hand it. to him with tin* understanding that it. shall not cease UiM»e 
property of tin* nmipuiiy. 3 • 


'Krofn January 1o Sept o.m her we find the Domino Rector Alexander 
Garolus Gurtius engaged in a suit nl law about the purchase price of a 
hog. Neither party to* the suit had been present, at t I hj sale, each 
aeting through an agenb On January Id t lie case was called; 
“Defendant. Alexander in defaults Plaint ill' demands benefit of the 
1 default?* — sl'he court overruled. “Daniel Tourneur appftai'ing, 
declares to lujve sold a hog for (’apt. Jacob to Alexander Carolus 
(’urt ins for hyphen vers — two beavers down and the remaining three 
at the end of the month.” 4 At the next session, January 20: “Defend- 
ant ofTers an exception as iu>t being amenable before this court-, but 
beforo t.bo director general and council.” The cop ft overruled. 
The domino’s agent, t hu\ Srhjrvver, then testifies that the hog was 
-purchased for “two heavers ami l\qo blankets.” The court orders' 
'‘both sides to summon their witnesses against the next court to, 
confront. mpm with 'cadi other.”' 

It is three weeks before the next entry, fortius appears \vijj? his 
v^itnesses; Schryver repeats his testimony, v ,‘ offering to. confirm 
the same oil -path'.’’ “Gapt. Jacob is ordered 'to fiummon Daniel 
Tourtleap Jit the next court-- day.”"* A week later both sides are 
present. "Daniel Tqumeau that ft ( ter inany.-' words of 

„ « Ra^of N. A* fii,2ZM. . » Ibid,, Jk 462. ’ * ****., p. 

• i'Acir. Col. I*>vxiv. ( 44ft. 'fc - *b*o..oi^. a.,4u,«*. uw. ( p.iai 
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praising and bidding the hog was solcl to Dorn* Hector for five beavers, 
saying that (’apt. Jacob would not sCll that hog for less than five 
beavers, which was told to the rector; to which the rector answered- 
saying, in God’s name he hud but two leavers and he must 
the other three, to which (’apt. Jacob would hardly agree; 
through the mediation of Joannes van der Meulen, he let hurfself he 
persuaded, offering to confirm the same on oath. Jajr {jehyver 
declares that I)om? Hector bought the hog for two bianrrats and two 
beavers-; offering also to confirm the same cm oath. The court gave 
partied eight days respite to recollect themselves, and if they have 
any proof to bring it also in.” 1 After this Curtius seems to have 
avoided the issue, and apparently the case was allowed to “rock 
along.” On June I, and again on August 24, the defendant was “in 
default.” But on the latter date both witnesses were present, and 
.both offered to “Confirm their declaration by oath.” For some 
reason not made clear the court tendered t he oath to Daniel Tourneur, 
who having taken the same, “the defendant was condemned to, pay 
the plaintiff tlie five beavers, which he promised for the hog in ques- 
tion.” Apparently we have in this legal proceedingsoine trace of the 
old compurgation. One wonders why that other witness was not 
allowed (o' swear. Possibly he “bucked down” at the lost moment. 
On the 7th of September appeal's the closing entry, ('urtius acknowl- 
edged the judgment, “saving for this TtTTTe lie submits to the same.” 3 

Tliut (-urtius was “out for tlio almighty dollar,” even at tlmttiarly 
day, has already been made evident. We noted that when an out 
and out present of 2. r >0 guilders was him, he asked that it be N 

made larger. We saw six weeks later ms request to Stuyvesant and 
the directors for an increased salary* from the company. Not only 
did he ask for more salary from his school, but ho practicM medicine 
on the side; ai^d besides, in the judgment of the court, tried to cheat 
at a hog trade. And even more,, he objected to paying the excise, 
claiming that “whereas professors, preachers, and rectors are exempt 
from excise in* Holland,” he should he exempt here. lie further 
claimed that “the director general has granted him free excise.” 
But in this matter again he loSt; “ the court decided tiiat the D? Rector 
shall pay the exciso.” 3 - s 

Nor was this all. During the continuance of the auit about the 
hog, it came to the cars of the burgomasters “that the rector of his 
oyrn plensufe takes one beaver [eight guilder^ per quarter from 
each boy, which is contrary Jo the order” “that he should take six 
guilders ppr quarter school money for ea^fi boy.” The burgomasters 
thereupon gave him '‘warning and notice not to take any more thaiK 
what fixed upon by the honorable director general and burgomas- 
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tors, or through neglect thereof burgomasters will retain his yearly 
stipend Which the rector receives from this city/’ 1 But this threat 
did not stop the practice. Some six months later he was brought 
before the burgomasters again on the same charge. This time ho 
defended liimself, saying that “at the beginning of school the parents 
of his pupils came to him urgifig him to teacljf the children well, 
which he promised to do and 1ms done more than usual, hut lie must 
also have more than was allowed, for which they lmve promised him 
one beaver.” 3 Wlmt the court this time decided, we do ngt know, 
but he was soon after compelled to give up his ^lnce. 

In this connection the question. of t ho rhetor’s income from the 
school .naturally arises. The first year, exclusive of tuition, hfe 
received 850 guilders from the company and the ei^y together. Of 
this, however, only 700 guilders continued to succeeding years. 
His tuition can hardly he estimated directly witli ii)iy certainty; bit t 
a court record of July 12, KiOl,, affords an indirect basis of approxi- 
mation. On the day named he asked the burgomasters and schepens 
whether the city would ‘contribute to him * *>00 guilders a year in 
beavers on condition of [his] receiving lio contribution from the 
youth.” 3 He had already been receiving 200 guilders from the 
city, so that he could hardly have been getting more than^OO guild era 
in tuition fees, else lie would not ofTer foiytfflb guilders. IX we add 
400 guilders tuition money to the salary as given above, we have 
some 1,250 guilders uM the maximum income from the school. 4 That 
this is considerably more than the elementally master received need 
not surprise us. The rector of u Latin school was on a distinctly 
higher plane, much more nearly equal to the position of the clergyman. 

This tjiition income enables us to approximate the number of 
pupils in average attendance. T1 r> school, we may believe, was in 
session four quarters. This would mean an average income from 
^uitioij fees of 100 guilders per quarter, which -at. thejegal rate of 
tuition fees wduld have meant a paying average of some 17 pupils. 
Evidently his expressed hope of ,25 or 30 pupils was never realized. 
Aegi4iHS Luyek, who succeeded Curtins, had at one time an enroll- 
ment of 20, with 10 or 12 more expected. We may conclude that 
20 or 25 is probably as high a figure as Curtius’s enrollment ever 
attained. 

Concerning the success wliich att eroded the efforts of D? Curtius, 
we are compelled to chronicle an apparent decline during his term 
of service. At first , all went well. Shortly uftei* the school Wus 

l Rec. ofN. A./vtl, £7. \ 

• Minutes of the Orphan Masters, etc.; Ill 70. 

a Rac.otN, A., lit, 344. \ * , 

* In this discussion nothing has been saldtof the vexed question ort wo kinds of currency, provincial and 
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begun, Stuyvesant wrote: “ As to his services and diligence, we must 
^truly testify that Ins industry is astonishing and tlie progress of the 
young peoplo remarkable. 1 9 Curtius himself told the burgomasters 
that he had “done more Ujan upual.” His* fame seems to have 
spread to the South River (Delaware), for the viee-diroctor there 
wrote (Mar. If), 1(>(>0) to Stuyvesant: “1 kindly request that your 
honor will permit me, when an opportunity is offered, to visits the 
Manhattan* in May or June. I intend to bring my two oldest boys 
to school. M 1 Rut this early success was not maintained. The 
burgomasters were informed that D* Curtius “does i\pt keep strict 
discipline over the hoys in his school, who fight among themselves 
and tear the clothes from each other's bodies, which lie should prevent 
or punish ” 1 (is reply, it must be confessed, belongs to the universal 

brotherhood of teachers: *'* Concerning the discipline he says his 
hands are hound, 'ns some people dofnbt wish to have their children 
punished, and he requests that the burgomasters would make a rule 
or laW for tluvsehool.” 1 * 3 

The career of Curtius in New Amsterdam ended a few months 
after this appearance before the burgomasters. \ The Lords Direc- 
tors took the matter intoahoir owp hands and dismissed him, whether 
for incompetence or on account af his contumacy to the burgomasters 
does not appear. That, lie did not leave of his own accord seems 
evident from Stuyvesant s letter: “What* Alexander (.Vol.us Curtins,, 
the rector or Latin schoolmaster, dismissed by your honors, has 
remonstrated and requested of us on his departure, your honors can 
deduce from his annexed petition, 1 ' 3 If only we had the records 
of the West India Company and could see this petition, our rtiri-* 
psity as to what he roniuuslrntAbjmght he satisfied; but as .matters’ 
now aro this is the last' known oik. 1> Curtius* 1 1 is term -df service 

extended, apparently, for just, two years,, from July, 1059, to July, 
1601. v 

We may call attention to the fact that this Latin school was coiv 
trolled and supported in much the same way as was^io elementary 
school of New Amsterdam. The company paid the salary for the 
most part, while the burgomasters supplemented tlys and furnished 
the schoolhousc. 4 Tuition was charged at rates ‘Mixed upon by the 
honorable director general and burgomasters.” . In genial, .the 
school was looked upon as a city school, and as stick was regulated 
by the burgomasters of tha city. 


1 1’nilt, op. elf., p. 21. Vice Dinvtor Heckman raiilil not have wished to move Ills Imys from KveTt 
lteterson'a elementary school InVirdor to plow them tinder Hobockso. rieterscii was admittedly Jho 
better man. ^ 4 

* Administrate Minutes, Yoh. 25, Mint. (Minutes of the Orphan Masters, 11, 76.) t 
I'HlftU, op. W/.,.p, 27. #f ~ - 

♦Wo saw that the city promised to ‘'endeavor to have constructed a suitable place or school." That It 
did so appears from Curtins'* statement Lo the burgomasters, when Ids discipline was undjd BBvtow, (hat 

4 Ut is also necessary that his school (house) should be enlarged." . ' 
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After tlie dismissal of Curtius the Latin 1 school lapsed for nearly a , 
year. In February of lbtVJ, Domino Aegidius Luyck, “S. S. Minis-* 
tern ('andidutus,” aged about 21, sailed from New A"msteJ} “called 
fc it the private instruction of {he director generals children.’ 1 lie 
proved verVNicccptublc to Stnyvosant\on Ttccount of his “good 
method of inculcating the first principles of (lie Latin and Greek 
languages, as in writing, arithmetic, cat eoluzing, and hT)noru7n 
inorttm praxis.** 2 The -success of the vAung 'ministerial student 
J>cr r nnmig known, plans were made to employ “him in tiie Hectovatum 
of this city,/ the place previously occupied hv Gurtius. Tiie director 
general and council recommended tiie scheme to the Lords Directors, 
iui(i the burgomasters likewise wrote requesting that it he carried <?ut. 

(dying on the basis of the precedent set by tiie Lords piredtQrs in 
tiie case of Curtius, and influenced by tiie appeals now made, Stuy- 
vesanf “deemed it proper,” hi ])? Luyck’s own words, ' to employ 
me for this end, promising that iie would ad vise, and recommend to 
the Lords Directors that a salary might bo allowed me.” Accord- 
ingly in May, Hi <12, the provisionally appointed rector took up the 
Work of the New Amsterdam Latin School laid down by Curtius 
some 10 months before. Stuyj^esant said of Luyck’s efforts, they 
“far excel the instructions of the late rector, Alexander Carolus 
Curtius, as will be testified by tin* ministers of the holy word of* God 
and other competent, jinxes.” 3 

Mlie question of salary was to bo 'determined when the .Lards 
Directors should announce, their pleasure. 4 “ W it h this looking 
forward l reiiiaincd satisfied,” says Luyrk, “ returned to my school, 
and exert ed every nerve so that tile number of my pupils was in- 
creased to twenty, among whom were 4 wor from Virginia and two 
from Fort Orange, and .ten or t welve more from the two aforesaid 
places were expected, while others were intending to hoard with me. 4 . 

Wh&^the Lords Director neglected to m^ke known their decision, 
-Luyck petitioned to "the director general and council, July JO, IG63 7 
for ft salary, ^tuyvesant favored the Toquejit, hut for some reasfm 
the count'd declined to act, still referring Luyck to the Lords Directors. 
Tfio young domino turned in distress to his noble patron, from whom 
he m’eived a most characteristic- repfy : “My advice on the request 
of the Rev. Aegidius Luyck is that I condescend to acquiescodn the^ 
majority of votes.” He was novfltheless of opinion “ that the instruc- 
tion of the youth with well-regulated schools ia not Tesfl seryiceuide 
mr less required than even church service,” and dosed the letter hy 
telling Luyck that “l\c oug|it to ^iijoy the quality and Balary which 

».N- V. Col. Doo,, ll t 409, xll, 301; 1’rott, op. cit., p^32. ® 

* PratC op. cii., p. 33. ) » , „ 

• /Wtf., p. 33-4. . V 

i /wd. The da$e of beglrfhiit# it Bxod by a statement of BtuyVcaant’a made Augiwt 9, IW, that ilia 
•ohool bad then been in operation “daring five quarters of a year.’* . . - 
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, the Lords Directors granted to the first Latin master, Alexander 
Carolus Curtius .” 1 Shortly after this Luyck received letters “from 
his father and mother, showing that the proposal of the director 
general should be answered, and that the transactions of the director 
general in this case were approved,” He thereupon renewed ‘ 1 his 
humble roquest that it may please your honors to appoint and con- 
firm thefupplicant, either absolutely or provisionally, in the solicited 
Rectorate, with the ordinary salary.” If they were not willing to do 
this, he aeked permission “to go with the vessels now lying ready 
to sail on a short trip, under God’s guidance, to the Fatherland, to 
solicit there in person — the desired appointment with the salary 
annexed to it. As the common proverb says, better messenger 
than the man himself.' " \ 

A petition on the same day* from the burgomasters “to tlfe noble, 
great, and respected director general and ceunci^in New Netherland” 
that the latter should gitfnt D? Luyck “such a salary as your honors 
iih their wisdom and discretion shall deem proper,” is too opportune 
to be accidental. The two petitions accomplished the desired end. 
The action of the council and the accompanying action of the burgo- 
masters were as follows: 

The director geperal and council are, with the Supplicants, of the opinion that the 
continuation and encouragement of the Latin Reboot is neoef«ary— and, as it ia cus- 
tomary in our fatherland, that such persona by the cities which make use of them 
are engaged, so are the supplicanla authorized by this, to allow su< h a salary to the 
aforesaid Rev. Luyck as they shall deem reasonable— -of which salary director general 
and council provisionally upon the approbation of the noble directors shall pay the 
half. 16th August., 1663. 

Nota.— -In virtue of this authorize ion the burgomasters agreed with the Rev. 
Aegidius Luyck that he shall receive annually in seewant (wampum) at 8f. for a at., a 
thousand gl., of which the company shall pay the half.* 

The* salary here voted to Luyck is not quite what Curtius had 
received. Seew'ant money or wampum ai this time had only half 
the value of coin, so the “thousand gl." thus voted was only 500 
guilders, Hollands. Curtius, we saw, received 500 guilders, Hollands, 
from the company and 200 guilders from the city. It seems probable 
that this latter was reckoned in wampum. If sc, Luyck’s 500 
guilders, Hollands, is to be compared with Curtius’ 600 guilders.of the 
same basis. It is to be noted, nioreover, that this salary was 
voted provisionally upon ratification of the But 

since the company’s share of Luyck’s salary* as promised by Stuy- 
vesant, was^nly 250 guilders — just half what Curtius had received 
from that source^ave need not doubt that the Lords' Directors 
approved; and it is quite possible that they authorized an appropria- 
tion more nearly equal to that of Curtii^. That Lifyck charged 


1 Putt, op. cfc, p, SS-M 
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tuition we could have concluded from the general custom, even if 
wo had no explicit statement to that effect. 

Few subsequent records a^Luyck’s work in the Ijatin school 
remain. He \£as married “the second day of Christmas,* 1603, to 
^Judith van Isendoom. Domino Selvns, on the occasion, wrote 
two poems, the title of ojie of which shows Luyck’s continued service 
in the Latin school." “ Bridal torch for Rev. Aegidiofl Luyek, rector 
of the Latin school at New Amsterdam, and Judith Van Isendoorn, 
lighted shortly after the Esopus murder committed at Wiltwyck, in 
New Netherland, hy the Indians, in theycaf 1663/’* In February" of 
the succeeding year Luyek contributed 200 florins to the defense of 
the city. Pietersen contributed 11)0, while Stuvvesant contributed 
1 ,000. At the taking of New Amsterdam hy the Eiiglish in September 
of 1664 Luyek was present and apparently furbished aid in defense 
of the city. 3 A month later he took the oath df allegiance to Jhe 
English. 3 In May, 1606, he left^with Stuvvesant for the Fatherland, 4 
On October 22, 1665, he signs a statement as “ Aegidius Li^yck, late 
rector of the Latin school in New Amsterdam/' 5 It seems deaf that 
Luyek .continued at the head of the Latin school until the English 
occupation** Whether he continued after that, as did Pietersen 
w r e can not say. Since there is no petition on his part, for a salary 
ifcm the city, as there i?Lin the ruse of Pietersen, the probabilities 
would seem to ho against it. At any rate hifdeaehing career in 
America came to an end not later than May of 166.4, for at that time 
he departed forllolland. Some.indced.havo said that he maintained 
his school continuously until the second English occupation in 1674, 
hut the evidence against this is conclusive. After Luyek's return 
to Holland, he resumed his study for the ministry, and was in Septem- 
ber of 1666 “ received as recommended” for ordination by the Ciasais 
of Amsterdam.* About a year later (August, 1667) he expressed to 
theelassis his intention of returning to New York, and asked permis- 
sion to be ordained “in that lagd if opportunity offered. ’ 7 He did 
* subsequently come to New York, but probably not until after Juno 
5, K)70, for at that time we find our old friend, Evert Pietersen, 
reading tho sermons when Tte Drisius was not well enough to preach.* 
Since D* Luyek served in 1671-72 as a supply for D? Drisius; we can 
then feel sur^ that Pietersen would not have acted in this capacity 
had Luyek been in the city at the time. 

In March of 1671 we learn “ Domine Luyek by reason of y* 
weakness of Domine Drisius now several tymes hath teached y* 






i For both pormi and Knfllab tnuulaUona, aee 
Morphy *8 Anthology, p. 137. 

* N. Y. Col. Doc., U, 460. ^ 

v , * Hid., U, 470-1. 


* Ibid., II, 400. 

* Reel. Rec., p. 082. 
> /Nrf., p. 589. 

* IM. t p. 610. 
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word of God, with good satisfaction to this Coyrl and y* Inhabitants 
of this City;” and it was “agreed upp£n "that from henceforth on 
Sabbath days y W<jrd of God should be leached in y* forenoon by 
Domine Drisius and in y 9 aftemAone by y* said Domine Luyek ," 1 

During this timfe-he is referred to as “ Aegidins Luyek, Merchant/' 
and hejs stated to havebwned “ one-sixteenth part of the ship Good 
Fame of Now York./ 3 After a year of service as assistant to 
D* Drisius, the court allowed him 11 by way of gratuity — the sum of 
$00 guilders see want.”*. A reference in September, 1072, shows his 
continued stay in the city. 4 In 1(573* when the Dutch retook New 
York, he was nominated as schepen of the city, hut was chosen by 
Governor Colvo , as burgomaster. 6 In tihis capacity he served on 
several important commissions, and at the same time acted as 
captain in the militia. 8 During this brief rule of the Dutch there 
was compiled u a valuation of the best aud most affluent inhabitants 
of this city,” 02 names in alb The average wealth of these was 
8,400 guilders, Luyek was assessed at 5,000 guilders, -mud Pietorscn 
at 2,000. The median of list was between 4,000 and 5,000. 7 Whether 
Luyek attained his position of “affluence” by inheritance, by mar- 
riage, frbm his Latin school, or by his merchandise, we can not say. 
/ *We will not suggest that he used improperly his positions as "com- 
^piissary of provisions” and “receiver of confiscated property;" 
though at a much later dhte the coincidence of wealth and two such 
positions in the case of a whilom schoolmaster, might lead to such 
suspicions. 

When the English came the second time, “Mynheer Domine, 
burgomaster* and captain,” got into trouble over thooathof allegiance; 
ipid apparently his property was in turn confiscated. 8 lie left New 
York in May, 8 107(5, and his name no more appears in the records. 

As to the school itself thus conducted by Curtins and Luyek there 
is little to add. Internally it was most probably as exact a reproduc- 
tion of the schools in the Fatherland as conditions in New Netherland 
would allows The textbooks may bo assumed with some 

probability from the following list sent by the East India Company 
some 10 years before (1058) to a similar school in one of their eastern 
possessions : 4 

» Rcc. of N. A., vl, 292. . V * * 

• Second Annual Report of the 8 UCp Historian of N. V., p. $13. 

. • R*c. of N. A., vt, .166. t 

* 4 Second Annual Report of 8Ut« Historian ot N. ¥., p. 961. 

• Uec. of N. A., vi. m, m 

•N. Y. Col. Doc,, 11,002,625, 031, 638, ©44, 670, 685. 84 

' /©«., pp. 000-700. 

• Third Annual Report of the Bute HUtorlen of N . Y ., pp. 283, . 6, 286, 344, 383, 3H5, 906-307, 401, 404, 
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2 Calepini dictionaria octo linguarum; 12 Florilefcia Ungii; 12 Apophthegmata et 
Similia Lycuethenis; 12 Progymnaymata A, -utbonii; 20 Proeodia; Sraetii; 20 Thesauri 
jKtetici; 12 Psalterii Buchanani. 1 

Tlio support and control of this school wns much the same as'of the 
New Amsterdam elenientaiy school, the iiniin difference being that 
^ no ecclesiastical body is mentioned so much as once in connection 
with the selection or certification of either Latin master. Another 
difference was that while the city seemed not to give the elementary 
master any stipend other than house rent, in (lie case of both Ourfcius 
and Luyck, the burgomasters furnished u good portion of tho salary. 

It is pleasing to see in the records references to the* “renown and 
.glory'* which should come to the city from the possession of “well- 
regulated’’ schools. Stuyvesant considered these “hot less service- 
able or less required than even church service.” The authorities 
had high hopes for their Latin school; hut a hostile nation intervened 
before the city could reach “the great splendor "'of seeing the Latin 
school “attain to an university." 

* Acta iter l'art. Syuodeu van Ziml- Holland, Jli, 374. Krunt a footnote op the page null'd we present Uw 
follow In*: * , 

The first book ou llit- ll.nl had originally been published In 1502 at lb'gglo. The edition here used wm 
prufiably of Carla (lout) or of Lyons ( lU'H). Tho eight languor's wire Latin, Hebrew, Orcek, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Kugllah. The full title of the second wua Joseph Lungfua, A nikolngia #n» jbriUfium 
loLOTUin cotnmumum. The third on the UmI wuh Cow Lyeuw the lira, A fikojAikegmata ex protoiis Grtccx 
Lotinsrqiu finpwracri/Vorifttw, Oadoiiif, ltilU(torad«*Nrri|iiiun,!»o<' Foster Wation, Knghdi l i rammer School*, 
p. 425-4211). The next wan published in Leldeu In lb2t> and at Amsterdam In lo42. Of the fifth and sixth 
nothing cun be added. The full title of the last wim tiior^e Buchanan, I’anpkratiM Vtalmormn DovidU 
poetica , Find edition Antwerp, 1582. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


the Private schoolmasters of new netherland. 

Reserving for the moineilt t lie discussion of the formal private 
schools, attention may be called to two known eases of private tutors. 
One of these, Aegidius Luyek, has already been discussed at length in 
the preceding chapter, khere it was pointed out that liejwas “called 
for the private instruction of the director generals children, and that 
he taught them “the first principles of the Latin and Greek languages, 
writing, arithmetic, catechizing, and honorum morum praxis .“ 

The second tutor, Jacques Cortelyou, is perhaps a more important 
personago than Aegidius Luyek. He was the first settler and early 
patron of the village of Ncjv Utrecht and the founder of the well-known 
Cortelyou family of tills State. Cortelyou (‘nine over to America about 
1652, apparently in order to serve as “tutor to the son of the lion. Mr. 
Werckhoven.” Unfortunately we know nothing of bis tcaelung 
career other than the bare facts above ^ited; but his contemporaries 
have left numerous comments Upon the man himself, D* van 
Zuuren, of Long Island, for instance, submitted a disputed salary case 
to CoFtelyou when lie was “ tho justice of New Utrecht,” remarking 
in connection that “he, although not of our religion, is a man of good 
understanding, especially in philosophy and in the* mathematics of 
Descartes. 0 1 Bankers and Sluyter, those Eccentric religious enthusi- 
asts, say of him “ho had studied pliilosophy in Ids youth, and spoke* 
Latin and good French. lie was a mathematician and sworn land 
surveyor. lie had also formerly learned several sciences, and had 
some kuowlcdgo of medicine. The worst of it was lie was a good 
Cartesian and not a good Christian, regulating hinfself and all exter- 
nals by reason and justice only.V 2 Many evidently even i^i more 
favored times have had tutors less learned and less capable than lmd 
Van Werckhoven in this Jacques Cortelyou. 

The fact that dame schools wero common in Holland at tho Cine of 
American colonization should lead us to expect their prescnco in Now 
Netherland, and they may have been here, but no caso has appeared 
during the Dutch period, and very few among the Dutch during the 
English regime. 1 If Stuyvesant included dame schools under liis 
regulations governing private schools, later to be discussed, we might 

l Rod. R*o., p. 718. » Loog^slaod HM. 800 . Pub., 1, 138. • See pp» 173? 187, IK), 
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say that the silence of the records indicates that no dame taught^ 
school in New Amsterdam. However, it seems somewhat doubtful 1 
that* * the authorities would be as strict with an old woman teaching 
in her kitchen — such was tjic custom with school dames — as with a 
more pretentious school. This consideration and the fragmentary 
character of the council records forbid one's placing much reliiufco upon 
the tp-gument from silence. A confession of discreet ignorance seems 
the wisest course. The only assertion to be made is that, if there were 
dame schools in New Netherland, no trace of them has come down 
U) us. 

If wo know nothing of school dames in New Netherland, it is quite ; 
^otherwise with private schoolmasters. There is no probability that 
all who taught privately have left ’traces in the records; hut enough w 
is known of a few to add an interesting if short chapter to the history 
of Dutch 'education t in America . 1 The first certain reference is of * 
date 1049, when ‘the worthy Adriaen Jap sen van Ilpendain, at 
present schoolmaster here on the island of Manhattan,” executed a 
legal pape\ before the official notary . 3 Since there is no evidence 
tending to .connect this Van Ilpendam with the official school on Man- 
hattan, we infer that he was a private master, and suppose that he 
was one of the schoolmasters mentioned by Tienhoven in bis rejoinder 
to the Remonstrance (about 1049-lGotl): ’‘The other schoolmasters 
keep school in hired houses, so that the youth, considering the cir- 
cumstances of t he county, are not in want of schools .” 3 Beyond 
this we have found nothing regarding llpendam’s seliool keeping on 
Manhattan. In 1051 he had a school in Beverwyek (Albany), where 
his further career will be treated . 4 

David Provoost, sr., was a prominent citizen of New Amsterdam, 
where he lived from about 1041 to about 1050. He died in the last- 
named year, apparently on Long Island. Quito possibly. Provoost 
taught for many years oil Manhattan, and likely enough was also one 
of Tien ho ven's masters who kept school in “lured houses.” The 
baptism records of the New Amsterdam Church give the names of" 
cliildrcn of “Mr David Provoost” baptized inlf>45 and 1.040.® The 
^ title “Mf” under the circumstances almost certainly means that Jio 
was teaching as early us 1045.VOur first explicit reference to his 
school, however, is in a council mimito of February 12, 1052, when tho 
heretical Anna Smits vfas directed bv the director general ambcouncil 

> A good rfeumd of the private schoolmasters of Now Netherlands trustworthy on the whole, Is found In 
Pratt's Annals, pp. 61 56. Valentine's discussion In the Corporation Manual oflSCC Is, unfortunately, not 
tollable. 

>N. Y. Col. MSS., 111. 00. 

• Narratives of New Netherland, p. 302. The translation here used la Ur. Von Leer's emending of I rof. 
Jameeon’s. 

♦ Seep. 130. 
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to “ appear on the following Wednesday at the school of David 
Provoost, where the nine men usually met.” 1 ' 

Two years later Provoost brought suit against Joost Carelsen for 
school money, the record of wlueh we give in full in order that, the 
reader may for himself correct an error of •O Callaghan s in including 
Carelsen among the private schoolmasters of New Amsterdam. 2 

City Hat], Monday, August 21, lf>.>l. 

David I'nivniitfl, pltf., v/h. Jin«t Carelnen, deft., demands payment of ll S fornr'lioul 
money. Deft. mnfeHWH .he debt, hut &iys that Michael J'oulison deducted the Kiipe 
from his rent and he thought all along that it had been paid. Turlies being heard, 

deft, is condemned to pay pltf. 3 

I 

City Hall, Moiid ay, August TH, 

Joost CarelwMi. pltf., v/h. Mary d 1 Kantian, deft . demands payment. oMI. s. which 
he is condemned to pay D. Provoost and which is deducted from his rent Deft, 
says she paid pltf. his rent in full according .to receipt, and that she paid \) Pmvonsl 
8gl. ( scluN)l money herself in the preset K13 of jdtf. Tlie court orders that parlies shall 
appear before the board on the next court day, with 1). Provoost, senior, in order to 
be heard on tho premises. 4 


It is quite evident from this that Joost Carelsen was a patron (delin- 
quent at that), and not a schoolmaster. As no other reference 
connects Carelsen with tho schoolroom, we must conclude thatO’Cuh 
laghan read carelessly the records of the case in court. 

It may be asked whether the 8 lb, for which Provoost sued, repre- 
sented a year's tuition for one child. This is not asserted in the 
records, and tho probabilities are against it. Reducing llus to the 
same basis as Pietersen's tuition schedule, 11. R^a year would mean 
only 40 stivers a quarter, which is less than tho average rate allowed 
to Piotorsen, who had besides a fixed salary that probably funiisliod 
much tho larger part of his remuneration. Furthermore, at Albany 
in 1660, we find Van Ilpendain charging “two beavers (i. o. ; 16 fl.) 
for ono year's school money.” We can not agree then that we have 
in the “8 fl. for school money” any information as to tho ^ile of 
tuition charged by Provoost. We may noto in concluding with 
Provoost that Ids general standing in the community s}>oaks rather 
well for the position of private master. 

In the council minutes of September 2, 1652, wo find: 


On the petition of Hans 8teyn, noli ei ting permission to teaefc school— granted. 4 

There was a Hans Steen, a corporal, condemned in 1639 for improjwr 
Conduct “to ride throe hours on tho wooden liorso and do duty ns a 
soldier during fourteen days.” Another Hans Steyn in 1638 was a 
midshipman. Probably neither of these was the teacher. Appar- 
ently the man to whom tho license was issued continued to live in 


* N. Y.Col. Doo. t xtv, IM. 

* ftagbter of tfew Nothcrlaod, p. 130. 
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New Amsterdam until about 1666. 1 We know notliing else of his 
teaching. a 

Amlries Hudde held many ofiices in New Netherland during nearly 
tlie whole Dutch occupation. 1 Lis request for license is interesting 

on account of the answer returned. 

Andriefl Hudde appeared h.*fnre the dirom.r general and mnncil ami Hnlicited a 
licendt* to keep win ml, received lor annwor (hat tlie munril nlmll ask ujwm his pro- 
P"«*l the ‘opinion of the minister and the coiisisiurv. Done in New Amsterdam, 

111 December, ]<if>4. 3 * * 

JiW(t why the opinion of the minister and consistory should he 
t ask(,( * is n dt dear. If the ministers only had been mimed, w'e could 
easily suppose that they had been appealed to us expert judges of 
educational qualifications. But the opinion of the consist orv in this 
regard could add nothing. When we take into account the eeclesia.^-* 
ticnl hatred of heretical tetjcliers common in Holland, and 8tuyves- V 
ant’s fanatical zeal against- heretical sects, we are inclined to wonder 
whether suspicion may not have rested on^Hudde’s orthodoxy. 
Some such question as this seems the most proha hie consideration 
which could prompt the director general and council to ask the opin- 
ion of the minister and consistory. That lluddc should have wished 
to teach is strange considering his many business concerns. Wind her 
his request was granted we can not. say, as this is the only known 
tiling connecting him also with school keeping. 

The basis on which the name <ff Frans Claessen is included among 
the private masters 1m* not hitherto been presented to the reading 
public. I he record is interesting not only historically but also as 
showing that even a Dutch schoolmaster had a very human side. 

On Monday, Juno 26, 1650, Jail \ injo, who lived apparently next 
door to Claessen, brougM suiP against Iris neighbor for damage to his 
crowing garden, saying that- he * ‘found bust Saturday, deft Ts son with 
three or four other school .boys among his peas and com,” when* 

4 ‘Ihcv did much damage * * * by their footprints.” lie further, 

stated that he had spoken to Claessen about the matter; birt that 
the latter proved “obstinate* and gave him “much abusive talk.” 
Claessen told the court that he was “ ignorant t hat his son and school 
mates had been in pltf. corn, or had done any damage there.” ’IJ^ 
further staled that Vinje had “beat his son with a stick black and 
blue.” Vinje thereupon proved by. two witnesses “that he found 
defl.'s soli and boys among the peas and hunted them away.” After 
hearing this the court appointed two neighbors to iifejwct and 'assess 
the damage. 3 When the parties were summoned to hear the decision 
of the arbitrators, Vinje added to liis former .grievance the further 


1 N. Y. tlcn anJ Wo. Soc. Coll., il, 32, M, K, 64, 73. » Ree. of N. A., II, 132, 
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* , complaint that Cl^essen’s “hens and pigs still daily run among his 
corn;" and he asked authority to kitt them if they were not kept out. 
We e not told what the arbitrators had to say, hut Claessen was 
evidently Jax this time much excited. He declared that the children 
had not '"taken or injured anything to the value of a pen ; s pod;" 
that “his son had already been beaten therefor by pltf., so that he 
came home blatk and blue; 1 ” “that many other ehildren, when they 
, came out of school, were in there.;" and finally closed bv denying 
“that his* hens or pigs run in -pltf.’s land or corn." Yinje then 
J acknowledged “ to have struck deft.’s son at the time. lie could not 
catcli any other but him." The court having heard both decided, 
“since pltf. acknowledges to have beaten and punished 'deft. 's son, 
j that he has destroyed his right;" and accordingly dismissed the suit 
with an order “that deft, shall keep his hens and pigs out of the 
corn." 1 

That Frans Claesseu was the master of these “school hoys" is 
evident from two distinct- references to them as his hoys. Yinje 
E found “deft's son and !>oys among corn and peas," 2 *ind the arbi- 
trators refer to tho damage done to the corn “l>y Frans Jansen’s 
! boys." 3 Valentine says: “In 1GG0 Frans Claessen kept a private 
school in this city. lie died in 1662. " 4 The second date is wrong, 
t So far as appears the data given above in the court c^sc include 

1 all tluft is known of his school keeping. But on tho 26th of Septem- 

ber, 1657, there was baptized in New Amsterdam a child of “Mr. 

1 Frans Claazeen" and “Iminetje Dinks." 6 The title “Mr." fixes the 
father as the schoolmaster under 'consideration. Four years later 
tOct. 26) appears u\ court records a reference to “dmmetjo Dircks, 
widow of Frans Claessen.' * It is thus clear that the “Mr. 
Frans Claessen" who was teaching in 1656 bad died before October 

i 26, 1660. 

In connection with the next private master, Jacobus van Corlaer, 
we have a very clear statement of the requirement that one must 
^Sobtain consent Irom the direct dr general and council before under- 
taking to teach school in New Amsterdam-. 

! Corlaer had been in the colony since 1633. 7 Our first information 

f . connecting him with the schoolroom Is of February 19, 1658, when 
Rtuyvesant’s police officer “wastdirected to proceed to the house of 
Jacobus, van Corlaer, who for some time past bus undertaken to keep 
a school in thia^ city * * r * and / to order the same to c^ase 


* T ‘ » 

‘Reo.ol N. A.,B, p. 137. „ V 

*M/., p.122. • 

• Ibid., p. 134, lln teems fee have been called IndlfferenUy Frans Claeoen a*4 Frans Janssen. Bee ibid., 

p. l». * * 
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holding school, until lie has nsked for and obtained the consent in 
^ proper form. 1 When Corlaer Was thus' compelled to close school, 
his patrons liecoining “greatly interested thereby” petitioned the 
burgomasters and schepons that he might be “allowed again to keep 
school; inasmuch as their children forget what the above named ' 
Jacob van Corlaer had to their great satisfaction previously taught 
them in reading, writing, and ciphering, which was much more than 
. any other person, no one excepted.” * 

t 1 *u »al> it Vi as had taetics for the patrons to appeal from the 
action of the high and miglity director gonbral and council to the 
less high or mighty burgomasters. and schopens. The latter could do 
nothing but intercede with the former. They first spoke “v^i-bally 
thereon; but their “honors were not pleased lo allow it, for reasons 
thereunto moving” them. Whereupon the worthy burgomasters 
and schepens in a formal address “to’the right honorable director 
general and councillors of New Netherland” represented “with all 
respect that some burghers and inhabitants” of the city had peti- 
turned them in the matter, and “they therefore, in consequence of 
the 'humble supplication of the burghers and inhabitants aforesaid, 
again request that your honors may lie pleasfd to ]>ermit the ataivo^ 

• mimed Corlaer again to keep school.” 2 But Corlaer himself had not ‘ 
yet askthl foy consent in proper form; clearly ho was stiff-necked and 
needed further disciplining. Moreover, those “burghers and inhabi- 
tants” who had been so ignorant or perverse as to direct, their 
petition to the wrong body needed to he instructed, while the burgo- 
masters and schepens needed to distinguish more clearly the confines 
of tlieij pi ci ogatives. lo meet this situation a suitable reply suf- 
, ficiently terse, sulhciently autocratic, was drafted in StuyvesanCs 
own st vie: 

) 

It was ilerrced: To keep a school and appoint a schoolmaster do|>on(ls absolutely 
from the jm patronatun, in^virtuo whereof the direoter p-noral amt cunr'il have* for 
gissl reasons fort.idden it to .I^-olms van forlacr, who tlie same to himsidf 

witliout tlicir order; and they persist in tiieir resolution and interdict . 1 


This not only made clear lo the burgomasters and schepens their 
, impotence in the matter, hut also brought Van ('orlaer lo a proper 
state of submission. Before the next meeting of tho council he 
presented his petition; hut, alas, lie lmd already gone too far in hi£‘ 

; perverseness. “For weighty Reasons the director general and 
council decree: Nihil. 3 Whether “the weighty reasons” included 
nioro Hum that Corlaer ht*d “presumed to tako such on himself 
without their order,” wo can not say. The record tells us nothing 
more. Apparently, Corlacr’s teaching career was finally ended, i( 
however much he and his patrons-maj^iavo objected to Stuyvesant’s 

1 {CY. Col. Doo.,xlv,4U. . 1 Roc. otN. A. ,11, 348. >N. Y.CoirDoo.,xl», 4 U. 
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act. But we are thereby the gainers, in getting so clear aiuT distinct 
a statement of the law governing the licensing of private masters. 

Of Jan Lubbortsen our knowledge is small indeed, being little 
more than is Contained in the council minutes of August Id, lb5<S. 

August 13, 1058, Tuesday. — Received the |>ctiiiou «»f Jan Lubberts, requesting 
consent to open a school fur instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

It was answered : 

The request is granted, provided he behave himself as tiu eh u j jeraon ought to 
behave. 1 * - ~ 

Lubberts married the following June; and between December 20, 
1600, knd August 25, 10Sd, tl to baptisms of eight children aits recorded. 

It is worth while to note that Lubberts, as well as Corker, taught 
exactly the three Rs. Also that the director general and council 
expected good behavior* uf schoolmasters. 

The career of Jan Juriaensen Becker was so checkered that we 
venture to present in formal outline those events of Ids life which took 
place within the year 1 GOO, when he was licensed, 

January 14. Jan Juriacnscn Becker at New AuiPtel reads the Berm n on Sundays. 
(Cal. Dutch MSS., p. 340.) 

April 1. lie ie indicted for Belling liquor U/indiamc (Ibid., p. 200.) 

April 9. Various persons testify in Ikmcre behalf that brandy i« openly 8<>ld 
throughout the South River.* (Ibid.) . f 

April 12. Becker makes hip defence. (Ibid.) 

April 20. Jan Juriaensen Becker, for Belling liquor to the Indiana, ih liued jlK) 
guilders, degraded from hip ollice as clerk of the church, bauiwhed from the South 
River, and required-to pay rosla nf die ease. ( Ibid 210.) 

May 3. Becker petiiinfis for pardon. (Ibul.) 

May 3. Hip fine iw remitted. ( Ibid .) 

AuguBt 19. lie present* the following petition to the director general and rmincil: 

To the Right Honorable, the Valiant Director General, and the Ibmjiruble Council of 

New Not her land: 

Jan Juriacnaen Becker, with due reverence ^humbly allows, thut owing to recent 
ohangrp of fortune, he, the petitioner, not knowing what elm* to do, hu8 engaged in the 
business of a tapster, in which he has iiP?t‘Hted nearly all Ilia real and perwjid 
property for himself am* his family, therefore, the petitioner applies to your honors, 
humbly beseeching ami praying that your honors may please to look with compassion 
upon your petitioner (being a former employee of the com puny ) and employ him an a 
clerk in the service of the company, cither at the Esopus, here, or elsewhere, wherever 
your honors may think it advisable; or, in case your honors for the present can not 
employ hiih in the servieft, that the petitioner may then be permitted to keep school, 
to teach the youth reading, writing, etc., upon which he awaits a favorable decision. 

Your Honors* willing servant, 
(was signed ) ’ J; Bbcker. 

Done at Amsterdam 
In New Netherland, \ 
this day, 15 August, lt>60. 

Voted to makn this apostil: 
fiat school keeping. Done at 1 
ft Date as above. 2 


art Amsterdam in New Netherland. 
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August ‘M. Hecker irt lined thirty guilders Ikhmuro * *he entertained pimple [in Ins 
, h*|' li<tnw.*j idler nine u clock* and tapped during thnacraiou"; also ten guilders ’for 
Inn ing behaved offensively to thcmfliccr.” 1 

September <. "On tin.* petition of Jan Jnrinensen Becker endorsed: The court pi?* 
nint in (he judgmeui by them pronounced . " 2 * 

This closed Ills career so far us. we know it, in Now Amsterdam. 
Ten years later wo learn that ‘Man Jeurians Becker -had a Graunt to 
keep y e Dutch school at Albany for y* teaching of youtii to read and 
to unto *\ e which was allowed of and Confirmed” by Governor 
IMclyds (100-1-S). We may then suppose that he nipVotl to Albany 
soopttti^r I GOO and began to t each. That he was 'successful in his 
teaching we know, because Governor Lovelace “thought fit that y* 
Jan Jurians Becker who is est enured very capable that way shall 
Wy ,; allowed schoolmaster for y 4 ' instructing' of y* yo^th at Albany 
d partes adjacent ke followed y° said lrnployment '.Constantly & 
(ftligently and that no other be admitted to interrupt him.”* 

In the case of Johannes van Geldnr, os' with Steyn andLubberts, we 
[lave only bis license to bear witness to his teaching: 

N’i> die Noble, (i real ;uid Respected, the Director General and Councifln New Nether- 
' hind: 

Showfl reverently, JnhannPR van (odder, a citizen and inhabitant of (bain city, how 
that he, your pot it inner, being tolerably well acquainted with reading and writing, it 
ban hapjMMied that several of the princ ipal inhabitant* of thin city have advitted mid 
likewise encouraged 1dm to (Ijirn a public Behind, and ronHequeutly hnVo induced the 
petitioner, wlm look* out for a living in an honorable way, to adopt their advice, in the 
hope that he diall ojpM’iito .this ta*k to their Rutiidaetion who Hliall "make use of his 
service. Hut as thiH ih not allowod, except upon permimriou previously obtained, bo 
he uddreHsen himself to your ; bon r !, requesting their permisHion forth is work, viz., kee{t 


ing a public school, ^hich doing, etc. 

The apoeteU was. 

Fiat quod^wtitut 

21 September, 1662. 4 


Your Honor*’ nubject and servant, 
Johannew van Uelder. 


The expression ‘public school,” as used in this petition, can mean 
nothing more than a school open to the public. • With Van Gehler 
ends our list of private masters at New Amsterdam. Whether there 
were private masters elsewhere in New N&herlnnd we can not say. 
Certainly tiiere were few, if any. 

The principal things to be noted in* this connection. are, fiyst^ the 
number of private masters in addition to those of the official school. 
That there were several of these in 1649 must be inferred from Tien- 
hoven's statement about the masters teaching “in hired houses.” 
We may therefore suppose that there were more in the : following 
decade* when the towij had doublet! In size. Unfortunately we have 

— _t 
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no means of knowing how long any of these private masters taught ~ 
so that we rail judge hut little us to how many teachers were in the 
city at any ono timo. Of the nine names considered In this chapter, 
four certainly taught for a greater or less length of time. Of the five 
remaining names, Andreas lluddc may never have taught; since we 
have no record of “the opinion of the minister and consistory, ” which 
was asked on Jus application. Jan Juriaensen Becker quite possibly 
never' taught in Manhattan. Of Steyn, Kuhhersten, and Van Ol^er 
wo have no reason to doubt that they taught, although wo have no 
evidence of the actual fact. Probably, then, at least seven of these 
named men conducted private schools in New Amsterdam for a greater 
or less length of time; and quite probably there were also other 
private masters, wlu^c connection with the schoolroom is now lost. * 

All in ajl, it- appears that more instruction was given* by private 
masters than by the official school, # 

Second, wo note that the director general and council required that 
their permission lie first obtained before anyone could teach in New 
Amsterdam. Whether this was os strictly enforced all t he time ns it 
was iu ^ie case of Van (’orlnerywe can hot say. 

It is an cn liglit-oning commentary on the inadequacy of our records 
that in no instance do the record of licensing and the known fact of 
teaching concur; that i,sf of those known to have been licensed we do 
not know that they taught, and of those known 1o have taught we do 
not know that they were licensed. But tins 1 need not make us con- 
clude that the requirement in Van (Winer's case was exceptional. 

Van llpendam and Provoost quite possibly began to teach under 
Kieft’s administration, when such inuttem- were probably not con- 
sidered. In the cjise of Fr^ns (laessen, wo must conclude that the * 
record of his licon^ing has been lost., this to bo remarked tli&t while 
the city government was by Holland custom quite competent to 
grant .licenses, the burgomasters ami schepens of Now Amsterdam * 
weYe not allowed any participation in the matter. That Ixdbnged 
exclusively- to tho “right honorable director general and council,” 1 


1 Hut note the case of Carol do Ucauvois. p. \ 24 . 




CHAPTER VIIL 




THE SCHOOLS OF THE DUTCH VILLAGES OF 
NEW NETHERkAND. 

Tho Dutch villages chartered during* the Dutch period were, as 
heretofore st ated, Bevenvyck (Albany), Breuckclofi (Brooklyn), Mid- 
worn! (Flat-bush), Amorsfoort (Flatlands), New Amslcl (New Castle, 
Del.), Now H aerie m (Harlem), Wilt wye k (Kingston), Bergen, Bos- 
wyrk (Bushwiek), and New Utrecht. For our present purposes wo 
may add Stuyvesant ’s Bouwery, ulthouglMhis was never chartered. 1 

Boverwyck (Albany) may be said to liavo*heen founded about 1630 
by Kiliaen Van'lieiisselaor, whose ]>atroonship included a considerable 
body of laruT’ in the neighborhood. Rensselaerwyck, tho colony, 
grew hut slowly; Bevcrwyck, the village, which in 1643 was ‘‘com- 
posed of about, one hundred persons/' in 1646 had no more thA ten 
houses. 3 We have seen above that in the case of these patroonship.s, 
the “patroons and colonists’’ were to endeavor as quickly as possible 
•tojiiul some means whereby they might support, a minister and a 
school master, and u for the first ” they should ]>mcure a comforter of the 
sick. The early records of this colony are fairly adequate and give 
proof that.no comforter of t lie sick was ever sent, to it. It was 1642 
beforo a minister was brought over, and 1648 before wo hear defi- 
nitely of a schoolmaster. He, it appears, kept no more than a privato 
school. Evidently this item ofilio “freedoms/’ granted in 1629, 
could he disregarded wjth impunity. 

The first known reference to a school is Tound in a letter of tho 
patroon to his agent, Areht van Curler, March 16, 1643, in which & 
temporary church is under consideration. “This,” Van Rensselaer 
says, “could be made ready quickly, about 26 feet wide and feet 
Jong, but the lo- alien must remain as directed. * * *. Next to 

the house of D- Megapolonsis Would not -bo unsuitable, fun! later it 
could be used os a school." 1 To this Van Curler replied (16 Juno, 
1643): “As for the church * * * that which I intend to build 
this summer in the pine grove will bo 34 feet long by* 19 feet wido. 
It will bo largo enough for tlio first three or four yem to preach in, 
and can afterwards always serve for tho residence of the sexton, or 
for a school/’ 4 


0 1 The facta or general histoty that may be needed In this chapter will, for the most part, lw taken from 
Brodhead’a New York* cuid without further acknowledgment. 

1 Q’ Callaghan, Tf Istory of New Nether) and, I, JfeO. * 

1 Van Rcmselae^Bowter MSS.. pp. 002-3. ... , 

* 0 ‘Callaghan, New Netberiaad, 1, 4fi0. 
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* While patroon and colonists appear to have been slownn school 
matters, tliis correspondence shows that Van Rensselaer nevertheless 
felt responsible for providing a sohoolhouse along with the othjr 
necessary public buildings. In this connection we may point out 
two instances whore tho duties of voojdezer and schoolmaster wore 
not always united. .When, in 1632, instructions were issued by 
Kiliaen Van Rensselaer for the government of his colonial court, 

> Brandt Peelen was “ authorized to road aloud some chapters from 
tho Holy Scriptures, for wliich purpose a Bible is herewith sent 

* * * * as well as a huys postiUe schuJirti (Abraham Schultetus, 

Huys Postilion), in which every Sunday throughout the year lias its 
special lesson and exposition of God’s word.” 1 This Brandt Peelen 
was specifically engaged os a fanner for Van Rensselaer, and there 
seems not the slightest doubt that ho gave to his farm his entire 
'time. Certainly he did not teach school.* At a later date (1053) 
-Antony de Hooges was for a wliile voorlezer during the time he was 
secretary of the colony. It seems practically certain that, he was not 
schoolmaster.” 

Tho first certain reference to a schoolmaster in tho colony is of 
date April 30, 1648, when Evert Noldon was*permit tod by resolution 
of tho court- to establish himself a9 a schoolmaster. Sonic three 
years later ho was prosecuted for having crushed Adriaen Dirchsz’ 
nose with a pair of fire tongs. Beyond these facts we can say little 
• of him. Ho seems to havo left tho colony in 1660. 4 The data avail- 
able indicate that Nolden was a private master. 

Tho first' dofini tely-fcoown action of tho authorities looking to the 
establishment of a public-school was taken September 0 , 1650 , when 
tho inhabitants petitioned tho council of the colony for a competent 
schoolmaster. In response the council appointed Aront- van Curler 
r and Goossen Gerritz trustees of a fund to bo raised for tho building 
of a school. Not long afterwards Adriaen Jansz van Ilpendain came 
up from Now Amsterdam, where ho had boon a private master, and 
took charge of tho public school. On November 23 , 1651 , the court, 
upon his petition, granted him 50 florins toward the payment of his 
house rent. 5 


There is a difficulty in tho records about tho school in Bevcrwyok 
at this time. ' Van Ilpendam, who began in 1651, was still touching 
in 1657 s and apparently in 1660. But in 1652, when l> Schants 
was brought over as minister, it was stipulated that he should “pay 

1 Van Rensselaer- Bowier M88., p. 20fl. 

* Ibid. Bee Index under Peelen,’ Brandi. 

• /Wrf., p. 82.V 

838. NohlPn was later ot Kingston. 8eep. 2lSn 

'Ibid.. M3. The auftjjested identification in this reference c^Adrlaen Jinsi van Ilpendam with Adriaen 
Jins* Croon U now believed by Mr. Van Laer to be inoorTecl . 
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attentibn to the office, of schoolmaster for old anil young.”* * Does 
“pay attention to the office of schoolmaster” mean that the domine 
was to ujpch school ? This seems the natural, if pot the necessary, 
interpretation and all the writers have thus* accepted the words. 
But certain difficulties attend this idea'. No, other minister ix\ charge 
of a church in New Netherland is known to have t ftught the parochial 
school. The contrary rule would seem — save possibly in the case 
under discussion — to have hold without exception. The Holland 
* custom and oven church ruling wore against the minister’s serving 
as schoolmaster. 3 Furthermore, why should this most unusual duty 
ho forced thus uniquely upon the domine when the town had a 
schoolmaster to whom the town made official contribution? And 
► still further why does the contract add the words “for old and 
-young?” Are we asked to suppose that the old attended the paro- 
chial school? In view of these difficulties, it might be safer to doubt 
that D? Sclmats was ever the master of the village school. Perhaps 
he was to bo spiritual schoolmaster. To give the whole record, 
Itowover, we must add that I)? Sclmats wrote in 1657: “There is no 
prelector nor precentor here, which duties I have had to’ fill.”* 
This seems to moan that at the Sunday church meeting the minister 
was ’himself to perforin those parts of the sendee which usually fell 
to the voorlezcr: and this would fit with* the filling of this office by 
l)e Hnogcs in 16511, as above noted. But, on the other hand, Df 
Sclmats may intend by precentor to include also schoolmaster. So 
that he may be telling us 4 that ho had to teach the parish school. 
Under the circumstances an entirely satisfactory conclusion seems 
impossible. 

On September 1, 1660, Van Ilpondam brought suits against* two 
of his patrons fof unpaid 'tuition, demanding in the one case “pay- 
ment of ton and a half heaver and two shillings for school money;” 
ijfi the other, “payment of two heavers for one year’s school money.” 
In oaeji ease “the defendant acknowledges the debt,” and was con- 
demned to pay the master, “and this within qjx Weeks.” 4 We may 
accept thc^aluation of the beaver at 8 guilders Hollands, so that 
tuition in Van Ilpendaiu’s school seems to have been 16 guilders a 
year or. 4 guilders a quarter. There is, of course* no reason for saying 
that the same rates held for all grades of pupils. Since tht*se r^tes 
are a good deal larger than those allowed to Pietereen at New Amster- 
dam in 1661, it is an easy inference that Van Ilpendam had to make 
lip in tuition' fees for a small guaranteed salary. How long after 
1660 Van Ilpendam remained at Beverwyok, and whether he was th$ 
only master, we can not say. *For many years he was a notary 

< O’Caflaghan, History of N. N*, II, p,M7. * Keel. R«.; p, Stt. 

* Acta tu flprt. tymvtn Zu Id- Holland, I. .401. 1 i Pratt, op dt, p. 1A. 
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public. It is said that ho committed suicide in 1686, at about tbe 
age of 67.' ' 

It seems possible that Jans Juriaens Becker came to Albany about 
166d and opened a school. When he began to teach is wot clear/ 
but probably he was teaching there at the time of the English occu- 
pation. We read in his license, issued bv Governor Lovelace in 1 670, 
that “Jans Jourians Becker had a Graunt to kwp v* * Dutch school 
at Albany for the teaching of youth to read & to wry to, y which 
was allowed of and confirmed to him bv my predecessor, (’oil. Richard 
Nichols.’ n These words would seem, not certainly, hut* probably, 
to imply that Nichols found Becker in possession of a “graunt to 
keep v« Dutch school at Albany/’ and that he “allowed and con- 
firmed” this “graunt’’ to Becker. As Nichols in lined iatoly followed y 
tlio Dutch rule, this reasoning, if admitted, would fii Becker in 
charge of “y e Dutcti school at Albany” At ‘the time of the surrender. 

It is probable thijt the schoolmaster was on the regular pav roll 
of ,thc town before the end of the Duteh regime. Article five of tlffc 
terms of surrender of the town of Albany to the English (Oetokr 10, 
1064), stipulated “that flic snlaly to the Preacher, Clarke, Secretary, 
and Boadc (messenger) shall be oonjimigcl and paid as formerly till 
'further order.” 4 Wliile these are English terms, and are accordingly 
not certainly descriptive of the Duteh practice, a later document 
makes it quite possible that under the title of “clarke,” reference 
is had to a voorlezer and schoolmaster. In 1671, in a report to Gov- 
ernor Lovelace * the statement was made that — v 


Tho ('hargo ycarely of yo Tmvne *»f Albany hi the UUic" is — 

To y MiiwU 125 Rwivf at f:W) v* lieav r * 


To y Som*t.a r J 
To y Boado . . 
To y Render . . 


.600 ;;uild r, 'S('ft«- 1 
.300 guild' 1 Si»»w l 
.400 guild' 1 Scawt 4 


Here arc named the sumo Jour officers as in the articles of svir- 
render, except that “clark^” of 1004 appears as “reader” in* 1071. 
“Reader” and “elarko” were both contemporaneous renderings of 
tho Dutch voorlezer. Tho former was rather tho translation of the 
term; while the latter was tho name of an analogous officer in the 
English church. There is then no reason to doubt that the “elarko” 
in 1664 was the voorlezer in the Dutch church. Tho salary of 400 
guilders given to him in 1674 is identical with that paid for the 
combined services of schoolmaster and voorlezer fit Busliwyck in 
1662, at New Haerlem in 1670, and at Flatbush in 1076.® The pro- 

1 Pearson's Early Record* of Albany, p. 7n. 

* But are l v nut t p. ©. 

* MmutU's Aanab of Albany, It, IS, 

« N. Y. Col. Doe., xlv, 650. . 

1 Executive Council MtmjtAp, 1, S3 ' \ 

* See page* 138, 160, 170. The salary here named la greater by 100 guilders than that paid at Flatbuah 

(&m (1071) for both Mrrloee (see p, ltt)> > 
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sumption of like salary, like service is so strong, especially when 
taken in connection with the almost universal custom of combining 
the two offices, that it seen^ hardly possible to doubt that the* 
“ reader” or “clarfce” at Beverwyek was also the schoolmaster, who 
thus was on the payroll of that town during the closing years of the 
Dutch regime as well as afterwards;" 1 * 

Breuckelen (Brooklyn) had been settled but a very few years 
when in 1046 it was granted a chapter. Its growth was, however, 
slow. It was 1G55 before there was a church organization and’ regular 
preaching services. In 1600, the town consisted of 31 householders 
and 134 people. It is 1661 -before we hear of a school. On July 4 of 
that year tlie Breuckelen Court rejmrtcd to the director general and. 
council that they. found it necessary that a court messenger be “occa- 
sionally employed in, the village of Breuckelen and ail around where 
he may he needed, as well to serve summons, as also t^o conduct the 
service of the church, and to sing on Sundays; to take charge of the 
school, dig graves, etc., ring the bell, aiidf perform whatever else may 
^ be required.” They had found “a suitable person * * * one 

Curl van Beauvois, to whom they have hereby appropriated the sum 
of 11. 150,' besides free dwelling;” but they were “apprehensive that 
the said (■. v. Beauvois would not and can not do the work for the 
suin aforesaid, and the petitioners *re not able to promise him any 
more.” They accordingly “ with all humble and proper reference” 
requested of the “honorable, wise, prudent, and most discreet 
•gentlemen,” “the right hon'hle director general and council" “to be 
Iple^sed to lend them a helping hand.” 

In answer, to such a request so politely urged, the director general 
and council agreed to “pay fifty guilders in wampum, .anhually, for 
the support for the vojtrwnger and schoolmaster in the village of 
Breuckelen .” 1 * * 

According to Stiles , 3 two days after the answer of Stuyvesant the 
church draw up the regulations governing* I)e Beauvois in the dis- 
charge of his duties as voorlezor, schoolmaster, and sexton. lie 
was to set forth “bn the psalm board" the psalms to be sung 
before the session. , “After the first ringing of lie bell,” he should 
“place the stools and benches in the church or Meeting house in 
order, and read a chapter out of the Holy Scriptures and the twelve 
articles of the Christian belief.” (It was in virtue of this reading 
before the sermon that such an officer was called t,he “ voorlezer.”) 
Immediately on the third ringing of the bell he should “begin to 
sing the designated psalm.” (Because he Zed in. the singing he was 
called the “voorsanger.”) iUJe shall properly, diligently, and indus- 
triously attend the school, iftstil in the minds of theyo.ung the fear 


» PrtU, op. ctt., p. St (ft vary didetvni tnuuIftUon la N. V. Col. Doc., xtv, pp. fiOW). Ttas two baft* 
dred guikkwp, probably ftll ia wampum, would be 100 tnildepe in coin or $40. 

* ttbtory of Brooklyn, 1* 4SL 
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of the Ix>rd, and set them a pood example; to open the school with 
prayer and close with a psalm, also to exercise the scholars m the 
questions in the ‘groat regulen' of the reverend, pious, and learned 
father I> Johannes Megapolensis, minister of the Gospel in Amster- 
dam in New Netherlands. 1 

It \s interesting to note that the consistory was to assist in the 
support of the schoolmaster. ‘‘The said precentor in addition to 
the salary allowed by the governor and council of New Netherland 
and the magistrates of Brooklyn, will he furnished by the consistory 
with house rent and entertainment or provisions.” 2 

Of the master here employed, we'vread that “ there . appeared 
before the New Amsterdam court” some two years previously, 
‘‘requesting- his small burgher-right. Carol Beauvois of Ibidem 
intending to keep school.” 3 Quito possibly he taught privately in 
New Amsterdam during the two years intervening between his 
appearance at the court and his position at Brooklyn. 

It seems probable that De Beaiivois was the first schoolmaster 
in Brooklyn. Four years before there was none, for in lGf>7 t ho min- 
isters at New Amsterdam, writing to the classis about “the condition 
of the church in our Province, ^ stated, “that so far as we know, not 
one of all these places, Dutch or, English, has a schoolmaster, except 
the Manhattans, Bevenyvck, and now also Fort Casimer on the South 
River.” 4 The difficulty of securing capable teachers was one r^son 
for the paucity of schools. The same letter said, “There are few 
qualified persons here or can or will teach.” The necessary mentis, ^ 
too, were locking, “ the people having come half naked and poor from 
Holland. While full data is lacking, it seems, on the whole, proba- 
^ ble that this school of De Beauvois was the beginning of formal school 
keeping in Brooklyn. 

It is interesting to note how many offices this one man filled— court 
messenger, voorlezer, voorsanger, schoolmaster, and sexton. Of these, 
only the duties of court massenger <$ould interfere with school keep- 
ing— unless it were digging graves. Probably the interferences of bo th 
kinds would be very few, for courts and burials were alike infrequent. 

It is said, though on what documentary evidence is not stated, that 
De Beauvois continued to teaefl at Brooklyn until 1G69. 6 

Midwoud (Flatbush) was first formally settled about 1652. It 
seems to have grown more rapidly than some of the other Dutch 

1 This reference to the catechism of T> Mcgapolonsla i.i the 'mom interesting Ihmhiiw' five year* lirfore 
tlte Ctaasla of Amatordam had deemed It "inadvisable to permit tho printing, murh mom tho introdue* 
Uohdt the same tor the iwtructkJn of youth; M and hod gone so far In theJr objection as to appeal to the 
'Lords Directors in the matter. The making of individual catechisms would, it was feared, introduce 
**••4 disputes, schisms, and all manners of confusion.” EccL Roc., pp, 347, 34Q-360, Ml-2, 

, 1 Wlos, Op. ds., I, 42fc 
•pfec.of N. A„ vU,m 
fBod. Ran., p.398. 
op. ctt., 1,114 
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villages on I^ong Island, being chartered just two years after settle- 
ment (1654). Ip 1655, when plans for laying out the village were 
adopted, it was “provided that 5 or 6 lots be secured for public build- 
ings, such as for the sheriff, the minister, the secretary, .schoolmaster, 
village tavern, and public courthouse.” 1 Some th^ee years later a 
plan was proposed hv the town court and approved by the director 
general and council of setting aside 25 morgans (50 acres) of land to 
he rented out, the income U \ be “employed to repair the church and 
keep it in a decent order,” while the rent from a like amount was to^ 
be used for the ^maintenance of a school, church services, * *etc .” 2 
So far as is known these preparations for a school brought no 
result until 1650. On January 27 of that year the demon’s book at 
Flat bush records the it cm 90*1 liven to Jan Stryker for the school 3 gl. 

4 st.” 3 That the school was in actual operation is evident from the 
next reference on May 21 of the same year: “For a bycket for the 
‘school. 1 gl. 5 st,” 1 Who the teacher was, when he began to teach, 
tinder what management— these are questions that our present data 
do not allow us to answer. The Jan Stryker here mentioned was one 
of the church masters. The management of the senool was probably 
the same its that which appears in the first known contract. On 
June 0, 1660, “the sellout and schepcns, with the cooperation of 
minister and consistory ” engaged the “person of Reynier Bastiaensen^ 
van Giescn ” to act as “process server for the schepens’ court,” “als$ 
to servo the church in leading the singing ami i h reading, to arrange 
the seats, to ring the bell, and furthermore to hold school, to dig 
graves and to look after everything else that is needful thereto.” 
They “raised therefore the sum of 200 guilders yearly,® of which sum 
the court promises 150 guilders yearly and 50 guilders for the church 
scrfice.”® # 

This contract is similar to the Brooklyn agreement with De Beau- 
vois. The pay is the same, and the duties are practically identical. 
While tho Flat bush people did not petition Stuyvesant for aid in 
making up the original salary, as did Brooklyn, nevertheless We find 
them the next spring (Marrlj 20, 1661), presenting a petition to the 

' O’Callaghan, I*aws of Now Netheriand, p. 1W. In tho Klatbush town records (100:6) is what purport* 
to \to a copy, made In 1670, of a potent given to the village, as follows: J 

" Tho direct©* genorul and council of Netheriand to all tltose who shall aopw hear thpso presents, greeting: 
Know that we, for the advancement and maintenance »»f divine worship and the Support of the church, 
school, and school sendee In the town of Uldwoud.on 1/ong Island, to the said town and the inhabitants 
thereof who are already there or shall come later, have allowed, grouted, and given * ♦ * four lots of 
land In the year lftAt . In addition to the other lands laid out tor the aforesaid purpose, ♦ * 

If there be no error In this date of IASI, the town was laid out earlier than has been generally supposed; 
and Btuyvosant or the orfgtnal settlers deserve considerable credit for their early interest in the welfare 
of church and school. J 

* Pf|tt, op. cff., pp. 37-38. f 

« I/Oc. rff., 1, 08®. 

« Ibid., i, DO*. 

■ Probably In seawant; If so, st the rate of two lor one, this would be eqnal to M0. 

* Flatbu&h town reoords, 108: tt|. 
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director general and council, begging assistance on a churcTfSlebt of 
190 florins, of which 32 florins is for “-our schoolmaster Keinier.” 
The response was favorable to the extent of “ one-half of the above 
* amount/’ “when the treasury has sufficient funds.” * 1 

The “cooperation” which the minister and consistory gave to the 
sellout and schepens seems to have amounted practically to a copart- 
nership. The church paid one-fourth of the salary ajul the court 
three-fourths. The wording of this financial clause seems slightly 
ambiguous, but the church did pay its pro rata of 50 guilders annu- 
ally, as the deaeon’s accounts show, 2 It were much to he desired 
that we knew more about how the court got the 150 guilders which it 
was to give. The school lands as yet brought in/no revenue (as will 
presently appear). A town levy was regularly inode for the ordinary 
village expenses. 3 In these villages the excise usually brought con- 
siderable income. Probably, then, these two sources supplied the 
town’s part of the schoolmaster's salary. The 200 guilders was not 
the whole income of Van (iiesen. While no mention ismadeof tuition 
fees, thero is every probability that each child paid these according to 
the scale which was later explicitly fixed in the contract of Van 
Giesen’s successor. 

It is a distinct pleasure to read in the deacons’ accounts (p. 101*): 
“ 1061 , 1st of January. Given to Mr Homier fur a New Year’s present, 
12 guilders. V 

This appears, sad to relate, to be the nniquocaso of just this kind 
of appreciation found in theaninilsof the American Dutch schools. In 
fact, it is even probable that Van Giescn himself later had trouble in 
collecting bis salary. The records show that the deacons continued 
nail sums for more than a year after ho had gone to 


a tier part of 1663 tho town built a schoolhou#o. The 
items “expended on the school in the toj^n” as found in the deacons’ 
book (p. 102") amount to 173 guilders and 2 stivers. Such a sum 
seems rather too small to represent the entire cost of a dwelling for 
-the schoolmaster; bat we have no other information Concerning tho 
matter. This interesting note appears on the page giving tho 
account of the expenditure: “These above-mentioned sums shall be 
paid back to tho poor fund from the first receipts of the school prop- 
erty.” The money in the hands of the deacons was for church 
expenses proper not ftfr building a schoolhouso. To provide this 
waj an obligation resting on the secular authorities. 

i N. V. C<ri. Doc., xlv, m 

1 Lor, c#.,pp. 101 fl. Public collections at tbe Sunday services formed the prlnclpatooume of income. 

• O 'Callaghan, Laws of New Nettterland, p. 184. 

« Flat bush deacons’ accounts, 1, 102f. It should, however, be said that there Is a discrepancy in the 
total sum paid to tbe total amount apparently dua. If we calculate Van Giesen’s salary from the dote 
of hit contract to the date of his successor's contract, this sum fails below what was actually paid him 
(excluding tbe New Year’s present), Several possible explanations present themselves, but we dojtot 
teem to hava the d$bt far a^a&sfactory decision. * V 
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The reference to the “first receipts of the school pmperty” is 
apropos of a lease but recentl}" effected by the church masters, as 
follows: * v 

The 13th of August in the year 1(>63. 

By Jan Stryker ami Jan Snedekor there was leased to Jan Buy* the Hrlionl land 
with its dependem ieri and equity fur the #\x next ensuing yuan* and j * i« U» give fur the 
tiratyear two hundred guiklere, at Christman, in gotxl strong neawant, uul for the next 
live ensuing years two hundred and forty guilders. Furthermore it is stipulated 
that Jan Buys with his neighbors ahail plant and improve the land, manure the old 
land and make good font es and keep them in repairs, and at the expiration of the 
aforesaid yearsdeliver up the land in good conditions. 1 

There seems no reason to doubt that Van Giesen remained until 
his successor was secured (Oct.C26. 1603). lie then went as school- 
master to Bergen, whero his further career will ho followed. It is 
worthy of remark that the name of Van (jicsen does not appear on 
I>r. ht roughs list of Flathush schoolmasters. 2 t Solfar as the opinion 
of the writer goes, however, Dr. Strong's list of earjy schoolmasters at 
Flat hush was made so carelessly as to deserve no serious considera- 
tion. lie puts as the first master, Adriaen liegeman, and ascribes to 
him the period from lG5t> to 1671. No evidence has yet appeared 
which would tend to connect this liegeman with the Flathush school 
at all; and ample evidence places several other masters in the period 
assigned to him by Dr. Strong. 

Pelgrom Clocq, previously of New Amsterdam, succeeded Van 
Giesen on October 26, 1663. Ilis contra* t gives us a little more 
'information than does- that of Mr Roinier, though Tn the main the 
two are identical. The compensation is the same in both cases. The 
court and church duties are expressed in identical words. There is the 
same “cooperation of minister and consistory” with sellout and 
schepens. Clocq pledges himself “ to care for and fulfill his duties as an 
honorable rfflWPMIbuld.” lit* is “ to hold school and to receive therefor 
for the A B C's, 2 guilders; for spelling 2 guilders 10; for reading, 3 
guilders; for writing, 5 guilders each quarter year.” lie is engaged 
“for one year and the engagement to be released on either side each 
year.” 3 

This Clocq had boon for quite a while previously a notary in New 
Amsterdam. He had not always met with commendation for the 
manner in which lie had discharged his duties. In 1661, on account 

gross carelessness — if not worse — in drawing papers, ho was com- 
manded “not to draw up during six weeks from date any instru- 
ments appertaining to the subaltern court of tliis city.”* Later* 
(Apr. 8, 1664), while lie. was engaged as* schoolmaster at Midwoud, 
one Jacob Vis appeared before the coqrt in New Ai^isterdam and 

— w- ; . 1 : ' * ‘ 

* Ftatbush town reoords, 106 : 252. 

* Strong, op.dt., p. 100-110. fc . 

■ Fbtbush town reoordsj 100:146. 

* Roootds of N« A., 1U, MO. LoUr for * worn cam he was fined. tUL, p. 417. 
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demanded “attachment against Pelgrom Clocq and imprisonment 
of his person, whenever found-^ere, complaining that he is slandered 
by him in the highest degree. Burgomasters schepens granted 
the request.” 1 Apparently Clocq took care not to bo v found in 
New Amsterdam, for he finished out his year in Flatbushd The 
end of his year carries the account beyond the close of the Dutch 
period. 

In this little village of Flat bush, numbering at t/his time probably 
about 40 families (51 some 10 years later), 3 we have possibly the best 
picture of the Dutl* *h village in America. Nearly all the inhabitants 
were of Dutch stock, or at least spoke the Dutch language. 4 All 
attended the Dutch church, and all by legal requirement contributed 
to its expenses/’ though probably not all wore mem hers/ 1 The min- 
ister was I)- Theodorus Polhoimis, who had previously served in 
Brazil. The officers of the town were a .sellout- and three schepens/ 
These court officers were chosen by the director general and council 
from a double number nominated by the outgoing officers.* Besides 
the officers of the court there were the two church masters and the 
consistory of the church. The former were also selected by the 
director. general and councilor com a double nomination made by the 
court.® The latter elected their own successors. The consistory, 
which in small places included pastor, ciders, and deacons, took an 
active interest in the school, “cooperating” with the court t hroughout 
this period and long into the next (certainly until 1GN2, probably 
until 1711', "and possibly longer). The chu Hi masters rented out 
the land belonging to church and school, and cared for the church 
and school buildings. The close interweaving of church and state is 
evident from all that has been said. It was made closer by* the fact 
that often the same men held office under both. Of the 1 1 Signatures 
to Van Giesen’s contract, 6 are made b} 4 three men, oach*of the three 
signed thus in a dual capacity. Jan Snedeker anti Jan Stryker each 
appear to have held at one time the throe offices of schepen, church 
master, and member of The consistory. 

From. what has been said, it is evident that there was in this Dutch 
village no democracy so Jar as governing went . But probably it 

'ReoordsorN, A.^V.47. V ’• 

* He rooQivod ItU salary for exactly ouo year. Seo Flat bush deacons’ accounts, 1, 1(X. ,B , ami Klulbush 

town records, 106 : 252. ‘ , 

* Doc. Hint, of N. V, iv, 

* Io 109®, alter a full Rencratfon of Knglkh mlr, out of 66 families only 4 were Knplish. I hid., IH. W>. 

* N. Y. Col. Doe,, xhr, 379. ' _ ' 

* In Brooklyn, for example, in 1660, there were 134 pomora in 31 families, Imt only 24 church members, 
EooL Roc., p. 4H8. 

1 t)Taliachan, Laws of N. N., pp. 300*39r 

* Ko specific reference can be adduce! to ah.*vv thjs procedure for Flalbush; but iu probability Is auffl* 
dently established from the custom with other village, Cf. New Haerlcm, p. 131. 

* N. Y. CoL Doc., xvl, 620 . } 
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approached more nearly an equality df actual life conditions with 
greater unity of interests^ an do our present-day American villages. 

Amersfoort, now called Flatlands, though chartered at the same 
time with Midwoud (Flat bush), was of slower growth. In 16G3 the 
former was just building a church, falling in this respect about five 
years behind the latter. In 1675 the number of families in the (me 
was exactly two-thirds of the number in the other. So far no refer- 
ence to a school here during* the Dutch period has been found. If the 
organization of a sehpol followed^he building of a church by as much 
in Flatlands ns it did in Flatbush, it was not until after the English, 
occupation that the town had a school.* On the oilier hand, what 
was done at Bergen, for instance, and the accidental character of our 
knowledge of the first school 1 in that village, must prevent any 
certain conclusion that Amersfoort was slow ii/organizing its school.^ 

New _ Castle, T>el., called by the Dutch New Amstel, owes ite 
origin toyan effort on*th$ part of the city of Amsterdam to promote 
the colonization of New Netherlaiul. The city bought the South 
(Delaware) River region and began in 1656-57 the settlement of t lie 
new colony. The terms olFcre^ to prospective settlers w ere liberal. A a 
first proposed the terms were somewhat mj>reexplicit'tlian \vastl 1 ef 9 rm 
finally adopted. In the first, draft the city w*as to erect “about the 
market, or in a more convenient place, a braiding suitable for divine 
service: item a house forSi sclioTif, wdiioh can likewise be occupied 
by the person what will hereafter be sex bin, psal mset ter, ambschool- 
master.” It should also “ provisionally provide and pay tlie^lary 
of a minister aftd schoolmaster /' 2 Tlie second draft said nothing 
of a house, but provided ’*tJiat the city of Amsterdam shall send 
thither a proper person for schoolmaster/ who shall also read the* 
Hply Scriptures and set the psalms/*’ The city should also* “pro- 
visionally and until further opportunity provide tlile salary of suit} 
school m os ter/ ’ 3 * , . . 

Tl^o minister was not to bo sont over ■ liitll a certain greater popu- 
lation was attained. We notice liere that, throe offices were united 
in one, voorlezer, voorsangcr, and schoolmaster! “ The commission- 
ers of ^ the afTaifs of the new* colony M arranged through the classis 
for “a schoolmaster, who will also visit the sick, and publicly read 
God’s word and sing the psalms ,” 4 thus adding the office of siecken- 
trooster to the three previously named. If only the position of 
sexton had been added, as the first draft stipulated, the l^st would 
have been complete. Possibly this office went without saying. 

The classis in discharge of the duty imposed “sought out, for tjhid 
purpose, a worthy man name^ Evert, Pietersen.” They examined 




1 Se« p. 137. 
28311° — 12- 


* N. Y. Col. Doc., I, p. 630. 
— 9 


»/Nd , p. 631. 


« Eocl. Rec., p. 37K 
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him “in all the above-named particulars/’ with the result that he 
was considered “properly qualified..” 1 Pietersen was elected for four 
years, (he term of servico to exclude the time spent in passage, both 
going and returning. 3 Mis salary was “forty guilders per ‘month.” 3 
He arrived at the South River April 25, 1657, and shortly after- 
wards began his work. 4 On August 12 he wrote back to Amsterdam: 
“I am engaged in keeping school, with twenty-five children w* *4t; 
but 1 have no paper nor pens for thouiseof the children, nor slates and 
pencils. ” “1 must also respectfully request you to go with my wife 

to Van Beeck, and ask him to get the one hundred and fifty gudders 
of my already efftned wages * * * This will assist her in making 

provision for the winter, by buying meats, bacon, turf, and wood.” 5 
Our schoolmaster felt the isolation of so distant a post-, hi the same 
letter he begs his .friend, “write me also of the war between the 
Swedes and Danes, and send a part of the Gazettes, that I may have 
something else to read.” It may be noted that this letter gives the 
earliestTfcnown reference to the use of slates in America." 

The probabilities are that Pietersen served this school continuously 
until the fall of 1660, when he returned to Amsterdam, leaving the 
work, apparently, to his son Arcnt. The formal transfer of the 
position from father to son seems, however, not to lmve been made 
until the spring of 1661. 7 

Just one montli afte? Pietersen received his last salary payment for 
work at the South River, “Arent Evertsen, comforter of the sick, 
etc.,” received 50 guilders. On tho 22d of the following October he 
received 100 guilders, 8 again as “comforter of tho sick, etc,” One 
might doubt whether those references would do no more than show 
that the son succeeded to the ecclesiastical duties of (he father. But, 
fortunately, a more spocifie reference is available. On December 
10/20, 1664, “tho worthy Arent Evers Molenner, lato schoolmaster, 
precenter, and comforter of tho sick at New Amatol,” conveyed to 
one Couseau “the monthly salary and board wages duo him from (lie 

‘ Eocl. Ueo., p. 378. 

> O’Callaghan, Lnws of N. N., p. 272. 

i Ectl. Roe.,.p. 402. 

«N. Y. Col. Doc., 11,17. 

• Eocl. Rec., p. 402. From April 25 to August 10 is three and a half months which at “tarty guilders 
per month” would exactly make one hundred and fifty guilders. Evidently Pkdersen received board 
money In addition to hi* salary . 

• 8e» p. 223. 

» See N. Y. Col. Doc., li, 179-182; Pratt, op. ci(., pp. 18. 10. 

This family affords an excellent illustration of tho Dutch system of names. Evert PlotOTson’s son 
Arcnt was not called Arent I'fcltrson, as would now be done, hut "Arent Evnrtscn,” that is, Arcnt the 
•on of Evert; Jus 1 as tho father was Evert the son of Plotor. Thus Pietersen. in tho letter above referred 
to, speaks of "my son Arent Evertsen, 'a miller.'' and of "my son Jan Evertsen.” Frequently a man’s 
Occupation was added to his name, from which practice many surnames In time arose. Tho word “miller ** 
M seen above Is Molenocr; and this older son Is generally referred to thereafter as “ Aivnt .Evcrtacn Mole- 
naer," evon after his occupation had oomo to be that of school keeping. After l English came, sur- 
names became frequent,, Pletcrwm and hia son a adopted Ketcltas then as their family name. 

• N. v. col. Doo,, li, 1*1. The same records, however, show that back salary was paid to Pie tench aftor 

bis resignation* # * . - — 
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worshipful burgomaster of the city of Amsterdam in Europe.” 1 As 
this was soon after the English occupation (hence the doubly ex- 
pressed date, Dec. 10/20), it is to be inferred that Molonaer remained 
a9 schoolmaster until the colony passed from the control of the Dutch. 

Die record of New Amstel in education is thus in many respects the 
bpst among the Dutch villages. A schoolmaster sailed with the first 
unionists and began his school shortly after they lauded. The salary 
of this, master came from the public* *, funds and was possibly the 
largest given to any elementary muster in New ^etherland. The, 
school continued without, interruption — so we may suppose -until a 
hostile nation changed the government. As this colony was the only 
one in New .Motherland not under private or' semiprivate auspices, it 
may with propriety be taken as the one which most fairly represents 
the general attitude of the Dutch people toward education. 

New 1 Iaerlem affords a good illustnation of the procedure of the 
Dutch in settling a village. The director general and council in l(». r >S 
amkmneed “(j. new. village or settlement -at the end of the island” of 
Manhattan. In order to encourage ‘‘lovers of agriculture,” each' 
settler was to ‘‘receive by lot in full ownership IS, 20, to 24 morgen 1 
of arable land; 6 to S morgen of meadows.” “When the aforesaid 
village has 20 to 2 ~, families, the director general and council will 
favor it with an Inferior Court of Justice; and for that purpose a 
double number is to be nominated out of the most discrete and proper 
persons for the first time by the inhabitants and afterwards by~the 
magistrates and presented annually to the director general an<| 
eouncil; to elect a single number therefrom.” Wlten the village- 
should be ready'fop the court it was also to be “accommodated with a 
good, pious, orthodox minister, toward whose maintenance the 
director general and council promise to pay half the salary, the. other 
half to be supplied by tin* inhabitants in the best and easiest, manner, 
with the advice of the magistrates of the aforesaid village, at the most 
con\cnicnt time. * It is disappointing to note that no niciftior\ is 
made of a school. 1 \ 

Two years later the required number of families were reported, and 
Stuyvesant authorized the Inferior Court of Justice to consist of three 
commissaries, 5 before whom should die brought all questions arising in 
the said village between master and servant, neighbor and neighbor, 

> Minutes of thn Orphan Masters, li, A, a f 

* One morgen is atxmt 2 acres, * 

1 Hiker’s (revised) New Harlem, p. ( 70 . 

* The town and church records of this village otl no longer available; but Hiker had access to them In 
the preparation of the history of New } Iaerlem, and quoting from them no freely that the loss of the records 
is in great degm made good by his book. Wc shall, in treating the New llaariem school, l»othhere and in 
Chapter XI, u3?SUker , a evident quotations os so much primary material. Suoh statements of his as do 
not certainly appear to be based specifically on the original records will be treated as sooondary^ouroe 
material. 

* One of these wjuDanlel Tourneur who disputed with Curtins about the hog sale. 
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buyer and seller, “and other such like; also all-criminal actions con- 
sisting of ‘misdeeds, tlireats, fighting, or wounding.” “Any party 
feeling himself aggrieved may appeal to the director general and 
council” “from all judgments exceeding fifty guilders.” 1 
. By the close of 1<>01 there were 32 male adults in the village, of whom 
it is said t hat 1 1 were French, 4 Walloon, 7 Dutch, 4 Danish, 3 Swedish, 
and 3 German, 2 truly & multinational population for so small a town. 
A word about the .degree of illiteracy of these men ninyjiot he 
amiss. As to* *f2 of them, no data have been found. Of thoTemain- 
ing *20, 12 write their signatures, while 8 made their marks. If 
the 12 for whom there are no data preserved the same proportion 
there is an illiteracy of 40 per cent, which, as will later appear, is 
higher than is found at' Albany and Flat bush. 3 Even if it be supposed 
that all the 12 unknown wrote their names, which is not probable, 
there would still be an. illiteracy of 25 per cent. 

Hiker thinks that Michael Ziperus was the first schoolmaster at 
New Haerlem, t hough no certain proof is given. 4 The suggest ion has, 
however, much probability. 'This ly. Ziperus came to New Neth- 
erland in 105?), “in the hope of there securing a call in one place or 
another.” 5 About a year later he seems to have been called to 
officiate as minister at New Haerlem, so far as was permitted to one' 
who $ul not been ordained, lie had some years before been con- 
nected with “the school at Alckmacr,” wl^re “for many* wicked aejs, 
such as obtaining articles from stores in the. name of the rector, and 
tuking them t« pawnshops,' 1 ' lie was “publicly chastised before all 
the scholars os an example.” Afterwards he was for some time at 
Curasao and preached there, but was “sent n\yny. ,fcH (billing to the 
newly settled town which stood in need of both minister ami school- 
. master, and himself compelled t o make a living, he naturally sought to 
fill these positions. But, x if his erelesiastical critics, are further to be 
credited, “he behaved most shugiofullv here, drinking, cheating, 
forging other people's writings, so that he was forbidden not. only to 
^ preach, but even to keep school.” 7 This hist statement seems to cor* 
roborate the supposition that !u> did teach in the school at New 
Haerlem. # 

Hiker supposes that Willem dole Montague, brother of -Jan do la 
Montague, master of the 1652 “trivial school” ah New. Amsterdam, 
succeeded Ziperus early in 1003; but olTors no documentary prtfof, 8 
and apparently feels that his supposition is hardly more than sugges- 
tion. The records of DccomWeof that year, however, adord some 
definite information. The inhabitants' of the little village “ having 

> Hiker, op. d/., pp. 176-7. , 

1 /bid., pp. 18-23. 

• Seepp. 107,204. 

f * Hiker's New Harlem, p. 18 # 

• ibid f pp. 177-3. 


.• F.ocL Rec., p. .M4. Letter of the chusHt 
to !)• Drtalus, Drc. 15* lfifil. 

T [bid., p. 655. D* DrlsJua to the claesl*, 
Aug. 6, 1664. 

• Biker, op. cU., pp. 18a, 378. 
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* seen from Sabbath (lav to Sabbath day 4 he small and insignificant suc- 
cess of the public gatherings, *and believing confidently that every- 
thing relating to tho |niblic worship may bo brought in bettor training 
and all bo more properly ordered I>v the services of a salaried voorlezer 
and schoolmaster, to rfaid (rod’s word jmd edifying sermons, keep 

» school, catechize and visit the sick,** sought “to persuade Jan do la ^ 
y Montague, a resident- of the said place, to undertake such services 
provisionally for tin* least possible salary.” _ Montague, wTinni we 

* have met before as the rector of the trivial school, was inclined to 
consider the retpiest ; hut the people “perceiving their present 
inability And incapacity to give in the aforesaid ease a full and proper 
salary, and not having been able to collect, for his support more than 
LM sebepels of grain /’ 1 applied on December Jo to t he director gen- , 
end and council requesting that they “ in their usual noble disere -4 
tion” would “contribute something towards a decent salary/’ The 
appeal was ;iot in vain. On January 10 , 1 1104, the director general 
and council decided to faceept and appoint thereto t be proposed per- 
son, Johannes la Montague, junior; and in order tlmt he may attend 
to these ollices with greater diligence, to him shall be paid annually 
on account of the company the sum of fifty guilders / 1 2 Montague 
accepted the work under these conditions and served satisfactorily 
until October 23, 1(>70. 3 During this whole timaJio acted also as 
secretary to the village court. It is of interest here to note that a 
school was provided before the church was fully and independently 
organized, and before the church building had been erected. 

AM nit is now cal lei I Kingston was i}t first Esopus and later Wilt- 
wyck. In tlib fifties a good many families moved into that general 
region. X letter to the classis reported in 1057 that “they hold Sun- 
day, meetings, and then one of the other of thorn reads from the Pos- 
, t ilia .” 4 In 105S Stuyvesant, on account of dangers from the Indians, 
persuaded the "sixty or seventy Christians” living scattered about 
to .make *t stockade village for • protection. About this time the 
Lords Directors appointed Aijdries Van der Sluys voorlezcr, but 
Stuyvesant held up the appointment. Accordingly, Van dor Sluys 
wrote Stuyvesant (Sept, 2 S ; 1G5S) to learn what should he done. "I 
need the position very much/’ Van der Sluys wrote, “tie inhabitants 
hero would like to keep mo in the ollice, to proclaim the Lord’s gospel ' 
according to my ability and catechize the children and teach them 
reading and writing; but because t ho honorable general has spoken 
to them about a preacher, therefore they dare not and can not engage 
me for several years .” 5 There is no rgcord of.Stuyvesant’s reply; 
but a reference in the Kingston records (Feb. 12 , 1064) to Van der 

1 About 18 buahela. «.Eocl. Kir., p. 398. The Tortilla waa a book of 

4 * Hiker, op. cit., pp. 2C7-8, eerTnoufl and prepared lewonii. ' » 

p. 209. * N. V. Col. t > 04 '., sill, 91. ( 
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Sluys as the former 1 £ voorlezer ” 1 makes it reasonably probable that 
be did undertake the work at least temporarily. 

The next man to be considered in connection with this school is . 
Jacob Joosten, later to bo met at Albany and^Flatbush. Whatever ■ 
uncertainty may attach to Van der Sluys's connection with the 
school, there can be nohe a9 to Joosten’ s. The fifth marriage record 
(1662) in the Kingston church records is as follows: 

Jacob Jooeten, j. m. [bachelor] of Raagh on the Moesel in Duystant, precentor and 
schoolmaster here, and Arriaentjen Verecheur, of Welpe, in Gelderlant, widow of 
Marckea Leendersen. reaid . at Fort Orange. Married at Fort Orange. Banns published 
in Wiltwyck: first. 6 Aug.; second, 13 Aug.; third, 20 Aug. 2 


JOosten had been at Wiltwyck at D? Blom’s first communion service, 
December 25, 1 660 ; 3 it accordingly was an easy inference that his 
service as master had begun not later than this first communion. 
Some six months later, when the village court was organized, Joosten 
was, at .the first meeting (July 12, 16fil), appointed messenger for the 
court and church at an annual salary of 200 guilders seawant, the 
appointment subject^ Stuy vesant’s approval. 4 The conjunction of 
court and church duties in this one office, especially as interpreted by 
. the subsequent marriage record, is almost proof that he was at this 
time also schoolmaster. 

The charter of Wiltwyck, given May 16, 1661, contains the first dis- 
tinctly educational provision noted in these village charters. The 
court was empowered to adopt, subject to approval by the director 
' general and council, £< orders, respecting public roads, inclosure of 
lands, gardens, or orchards, and further, what might concern the 
country and agriculture; so, too, relative to the building of churches, 
schools, and other similar public works, as well as the means from 
which, .and in what manner, these shall be regulated.” 5 One of the 
Wiltwyck laws promulgated by Stuyvesant at the time of granting 
the charter contains an interesting commentary on the times: “N o 
one to propose a religious dispute under a penalty of three days in jail 
on bread and water . 99 8 

The sburce of the' 200 guilders salary paid to Jacob Joosten as 
m essenger of the court and church is probably indicated in a report 
made^n 1662 of the village income, which (adapted) reads in part as 


follows: 

'Prom 625 morgens at fl. 2.10 st. per morgen. . fl.. 1,312. 10 

The house lots, ijot paying land tax 136 

The excise on wine and beer, farmed out 669. ". 6’ 



Tba revenue is altogether 2, 1 17. 16. 6 7 


tBona^Bbcltty Year Book, 1887, p. 110. • % 

pti^m ond Itsmsge Register of the Old Dutch Church of Klngstoo, p. 500. 
'Rem, The First Rdbrtnpd Protestant Dutch Church of Kingston, p. 2. 
fye History of Klnptoa v p. Iff. v, 

• N.V.Col. Doc., ilil, 198. 

* Schoonmaker, 9p p, 27 
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On April 25, 1664, the court complained that the requirement that 
the director general and council approve its ordinances worked hardly, 
“as during the winter season no news can be obtained from here for 4 
or 5 months/’ it therefore prayed that its ordinancesiTlig^t without 
previous executive approval be provisionally enforced con& 
among other tilings, Vthe building of churches, schools, and such other 
public works and tliehnding and raising the means thereto required/' 
The petition further asked, “as it has been found that the school- 
master is making rather absurd demands for school money from the 
children, which compels rha^jy people to keep tlnnr. children at home, 
that your honorable worsliipwill grant him a fair ^.lary. ”* * 

The response to this request is not known. Probably Joosten had 
found the 200 guilders insufficient salary and had sought to raise the 
tuition fees. It appears th&t ho continued for some time afterwards 
to hold the school. Prat t quotes a secondary authority to the effect 
that Joosten taught from the fall of 1660 to 1665, when lie was dis- 
missed for disobedience. 2 So far satisfactory verification has not 
appeared. 3 . , 

An instance of the interest of the West India Company in the village 
appears in the fact that when Domines Blom and Selyns were coming 
over to New Nether land in 1060, the Bord Directors wrote S tuy ve- 
gan t: “To carry . on the sorvice some books are sent over, which your 
honors will hand to them, besides the small psalters, prayers, and 
catechisms to be distributed and used as proper under the community 
in eagh respective place for teaching.” 4 Whether this means that 
1 the Lord Directors furnished the initial supply of books&for the use of 
the minister both for public service and* private teaching; or whether 
the school children used these “small psalters, prayers, and cate- 
chisms,” is not very clear.. The latter view seems more probable. 

Stuyvosant's Bouweryv die country se^t of the director general^ 
was situated within the present city of New York, about where the 
churt^i of St; Marks-in-the-Bowery m now. >^he well-known New 
York street, the Bowery, derives its name from the name appjied 
to the little village which sprung up around Stuyvesant's farm or 
bouwerv. The interest of the gruff old governor ip his bouwery 
extended both to church and school. When in 1060 an effort was 
being made to collect an adequate salary for D* Selyns, who was to 
preach principally at Brooklyn, Stuyve^nt offered “to pay to the 
company two hundred and fifty guilders yearly towards the salary of 
the said Domine Selyn9 on condition that the Domine shall preach 


r 


* N. Y. Col. Doe., xiU, 366-370, 

*Op.d(.,p. 51. 

i yhit Jooaten remained In Wfltwyck teems Indicated In Um following facts: la 1683 he participated tn a 
land drawing (N. Y. CoL Doc., xiii, 330); in 1663 a daufhter whs baptised tn the- Wfltwyck church (Hoes, 
op. ctt., p. 3); and tn 1666 ba was appointed guardian at ^at^ryok a 6 a child left in orphan there ( Holland 
Society yearbook, 1867, p. 134). 
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at Ijis Honor's bouwery on Manhattan Inland on Sunday evenings.” * 
There is extant a long letter from I> Selyns about his new work, 
telling us among other things that “ the Bouwery is a place of relaxa- 
tion and pleasure whither people go from Manhattan for the evening 
service. There are there forty negroes * * * besides the 
household families. There is hero as yet no consistory * * * at 

least one deacon if not an older ought, to be chosen. 1 ' 2 

The coming of Evert Picl^rseit to the New Amsterdam school 
and the consequent .displacement of Ilobocken gave Stuvvesant an 
opportunity of providing 1 us d>ouwory with a schoolmaster. A 
council minute of October 2 77tm3l/ recites that Ilobocken sought to 
be employed again in one or another manner in the company's 
service, and he was accordingly made a petty officer in the com- 
pany’s troops, and allowed “ten guilders per month, and g. 175 for 
board,” about half of what' he had previously received from the 
New AinsttM-ilapKschooh The minute fuTther states that "whereas 
the aforesaidTiannan is a person of irreproachable life and conduct... 
so shall lie he employed on the bouwery for the director general as 
schoolmaster and voorlozer, with the condition that the director 
geneual, whenever his service might he wanted for the company as 
soldier, shall replace him by another expert person.” 3 

Whether we arc to conclude that Ilohoeken’s hew appointment 
under the company was purely a sinecure, or whether Stuvvesant 
detailed an officer of the company to net as schoolmaster \>n his 
private place, or whether some more favorable explanation is to be 
sought, does not now appear. But surely the terms of the appoint- 
ment appear odd . 

That the school conUnucdMindor Hobockeds care until as late as 
April 28, 1003, appears probable from an acknowledgment before a 
notary of jt hat dalij, in which there is a reference to " Master Harmon 
von Hobocken as deacon at the bouwery of the Ilon’ble Petrus Stuyve- 
8&nt.” 4 Tirfc usc^of the appellation "master” (three times repeated in 
the document), undoubtedly .refers to Ilbborken’s service as a school- 
* master, and probably to contemporaneous service. Several later 
references showed his continued presence in the colony. * llo was 
either witness at tho baptism of children or himself had children 
baptized in 1663 (Dec. 16), 1GG4, 1666, and 1668.® In the first and 
last of tliesG he has the "M?” ‘prefixed to Ids name, which would 
indicate that he was still teaching. Wo may then easily suppose that 
he Continued with Stuyvesant until the surrender, and possibly for 
several years thereafter., 

One wonders whether the children of those 46 negroes at tended 
HobockeiPa school. Some have suppose! that th^y did. We may 
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be fairly sure t hat Stuyvesant’s children did not attend, since it was 
about this lime that" Aegidius Luyck was brought over as a 'private 
master. But, howevej; it may have been as to Ilbbocken’s pupils, 
it speaks well Tor the Dutch in general anfl for Stuyvesant in particular 
that so small a place should have a reguljir school. 

Bergen, though now a part of New Jersey, was at the time of settle- 
ment included within New Netherland. f JLt was laid out in 16f>0 by 
Jacques Oorttdyou, For the sake of protection the settlers were 
requirod to concentrate their dwellings. About ;i0 families^hioved 
in during the firstvyear. On September 5, 1G61, a court was granted 
in which' occurs The identical provision relating to churches and 
schools that we saw in the Wiltwyek charter. 

Jail Tibout was made court messenger apparently at the organiza- 
tion of the court. 1 Since this service was frequently joined with the 
ollice of schoolmaster, and since Jan Tibout afterwards taught for 
many years at Flat bush* * Harlem, and Bushwyck, it woifjd -seem^on 
the face of it quite possible th^t he was the first mai^§g|t~Bergen. 
As, however, there is no known corroboration, the suggestion must- 
remain as a mere possibility. However it may be as to Tibout, 
we know that some time before the expiration of the first year of 
corporate village life, one of the schepens had appeared before the 
director general and council requesting in behalf of the community 
that “We might have a precentor, who could also keep school for the 
instruction and education of our young children.'’ Their honors 
favored the plan, possibly helping >vith the salary, and proposed “one 
Engelbert Steenhuysen as a suitable person." The sellout and 
schepens “repeated this proposition * * * to the community, 

which resolved to employ him not only as a precentor, but also this 
was expressly stipulated — to keep school. The said Steenhuysen 
accepted this * * * f or which he was allowed a salary of 250 

guilders in wampum 3 annually and some other enrolments besides 
the school fees, considered fair and proper/' 

Wero it not that a dispute soon arose over the right of the vil- 
lage to tax the schoolmaster, we should not have learned even of 
the existence of the school during, those early dayB. It seems that 
about 15 months after the school had been in operation, certain 
soldiers were quartered on the town. Each family waa to maintain 
one. Stoenlmysen, the schoolmaster, declined to receive one, whereat 
the “majority of the community" complained, feeling that since 
Steenhuysen waa the “owner of a house and lot and qf a double 
bouwery in the jurisdiction of the village" he should pay his part* 
“This, 11 in the. words of the plaintiffs in the suit, “ha9 aggrieved 
the said Englebert Steenhuysen so much that he has resigned his 

■ ■ ■■■■■ ^ ■ .4 pfc i f i i 

* Winfield's Hudson County, p. tt, • 

• Worth than about 136 gnlldtn In ooin,'or BO dollars. 
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offic*, asserting that a schoolmaster should be exempt fron^ all 
village taxes anil burden, as it is customary, he says everywhere in 
Christendom. ” *The sellout and schepens demurred to tliis pfea, 
thinking that' it tffeht be valid, “when the precentor lias only the 
school lot, but not when a schoolmaster pwns a lot and double 
bouwery.” The plaintiffs further urged that Steenhuysen was 
obligated “ also to select himself and provide a fit and convenient 
place to keep school in”, wliich, they said, ’“he has failed to do 
, until this day, pretending the community must designate and pro- 
vide such a place fit for a schoolhouse”. Lastly the (petitioners 
were of the opinion that Steenhuysen could “not resign his office, 
►without giving a notice of six* months of intention to do so.” The 
i director general and council were, therefore, called "upon to settle 
tbeae questions. All parties being “summoned before the council 
and heard, the parties were made to agree after divers debates 
and it was arranged that Englebert Steenhuysen should duly serve 
the test of his term according to contract . “ 1 Whether he was required 
to quarter the soldier in his house or furnish the . schoolhq^e the 
records dp not state. At this point ends our knowledge of the 
Bergen school during the Dutch period. 

The town of Boswyck, or Bushwick, is now ^part of Brooklyn. ( 
StuyVesant himself in 1660 selected the- site for the village, at the 
request of several French, families, who wished to settle in that 
general region. A f year later, when tjie town contained 23 families, 
there was established a court consisting of three schepens. Adriaen 
Hegeman was to act as schout for this as well as for the other Dutch 
towns on L ong Isla nd. In’ the same year the church was organized. 3 

On December 28, .1662, “the schepens of Boswyck came before 
the council and represented that they required in their village a 
suitable person to act as voorleser and schoolmaster to teach the 
children.” Boudewyn Manout from Crimpen on the Leek had been 
proposed as such a person. They had made an agreement with 
/ tum that he should act as voorleser and also keep a school for the 
“instruction of the children.” # For these services he was to “receive 
a year salary of four hundred florins in wampum and free lodgings.” 
They asked that the director general and council approve their 
action and that the company “contribute something towards the 
salaiy every year.” By vote, the director general and council 
approved “the engagement and contract made witl^sald Boudewyn 
.. Manout, on condition that the same be first examined by Jhe 
reverend clergy of this city and declared* fit for the performance 
of the said duties.” It was further agreed* to pay “on behalf of 

1 N. Y. Cot Doc., xiU, 

* Conrfn’a Ifataual o{ tbt RelonBtd Church In Amario* (4th *4.), p. 43. 
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the company -twenty-five florins, heavy money * * y **»to said 
Boudewyri, to make the payment of the salary more easy. ' M 

Unfortunately, the Dutch records of tliis town are only partially., 
available, so that little can be added to this meager accotint. Manout 
regained for a full year, and apparently till the English occupation.* 
Two things are worthy of note, the smallness of tl*e place and the 
promptness with wliich they established a school. The 23 families 
of 1661 had increased by 1675 to only 36 families. The school was 
arranged before the village had entered 44^ second year of its corjx>r- 
ate existence. 

New Utrecht, another Long Island village, was surveyed and 
laid out in 1657 bv Jacques Uortelyou. ^t did not prosper, having 
only 12 houses in the beginning of its fourth year, when* a charter 
was granted. For many years ^t was smaller tjian Amersfoort arid 
about the size of Boswick”. No deacon or ‘older was elected for 
the ehurch until 1677. 3 Nothing has been found to indicate whether 
it had a school during the Dutch period. As other small towns 
had applied to the director general and council for help with their 
schools, the absence of any, such petition from New Utrtteht may 
indicate that there was no oiTbrt to organize a school. But one 
can nqt be sure either that no such petition was made or that an 
inference therefrom of no school would be proper. 

This ends the list of Dutch towns and villages, 1 1 chartered towns 
(including New Amsterdam) and one not chartered (Stuyvesant’s 
Bouwery village). Of these all but two, Amerpfoort' and New 
Utrecht, are known to have had schools during the Dutch rule. 
Whether or no these two had schools then can not now be said. 
The argwnentuw, e sUentio must be ^llhwed some weight, but it does 
not give certainty. 

Below appear in one conspectus the facts regarding these villages: 
the date of settlement, the date of charter, the date of the first pub- 
lic school, and the population at the time of the organization of tliis 
school. Many of the data are confessedly uncertain. 

New Amsterdam. Settled 1625; governed from the first directly by director general 
and council ; chartered 1652| first known public school,- 1638; population at that time, 
possibly about 400. 

Beverwych (Albany). Settled finally about 1630; governed by local court from 
1632; 4 chartered by Stuyveeaut, 1652; first public school, 1650 or 1651; population 
in 1643, abSht 100, (Grew rapidly after 1650.) 4 . j 

Breuckelen.ji Dato of settlement can hardly be assigned; chartered, J646; $rst 
public achM, 1601; population (1060), 31 householders, 134 people. 

> N. Y. Col. Doe., xlv, 619. 

1 Bush wick town record book (KTO-1824) patrfm. 

* Ftatbush consistory minutes, p, 93. 

Van Keosadsar^ Bowler MBS., p Vh * 
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Midwoud (Flatbush). Settled about 1652; cliartered, 105* *1; first known public 
Bchottf. 1659; population at that time pomibly slightly larger than Brooklyn. 1 

Amcrxfoorl, Settled apparently ift th(Wortie«/charterwl in 1051; no school known 
until after the English occupation; population small, in 1657 consisting apparently of 
17 families, 2 in 1675 of 36 families. 3 « 

New Amtd. Settled, chartered, provided with a public school all ut one time 
(165G-7); population, abouflHX). 

New Haerlcm. Settlement begun. 1658; chartered 1060; lirst (min Mil possibly by 
J660, certainly by 1661; population ( 1001 ). 32 nmle adults; remained fur years about 
jhesame. 

Wiltwyck. Settled (as a village), 1658; chartered, 1601; first public scluxil prob- 
ably in 1658. almost certainly, 1600; certstfhly by 1002; population diflicult to estimate; 
I)? lllom's membership increased in three years ( 1 060-3^ frtjm 10 to GO. 4 If proportion 
t of members to families was same at Hreuckelen, this would mean an increase from 21 
to some 77 families. 

Bergen. Settled, 1060; chartered, 1661; first public school, possibly 1661. certainly 
by 1602; population (1660); 41 about thirty families,” in (1062) apparently 38 families, 5 

Bostcyrk. Site selected, 16M; chartered, 1601; first public school, 1 602-08; ^popu- 
lation, in 1661, 23 families, in 1075, 30 families. 

New Utret'ht , l^uid out, 1657; chartered, 1001; no ncho*>l known to have been 
organ i^L during the Dutch period; population in 1601, “twelve houses,” in IQ 
29fui^K.« 

Shtf^hnO Bomrery. Private country seat of Peter Stuyvesant, bought in the 
Irfte forties; never (‘bartered; first km>wn echool (whether public or private not clear), 
1601; population ( 1660), “ forty negroes” * * * besides the household families.” 7 

The schools organized in the chartered villages were all of one 
type. The schoolmaster was also voorlezer and sexton (except for 
fe time at Beverwyck), and was besides court messenger or town 
clerk (except at New Amstcl). The master received a salary and 
tuition fee9. Wliile it is not expressly so stated, except at New 
Amsterdam, we may believe that “the poor and needy who ask to 
bo taught for God's sake” were taught “for nothing.” While there 
were no rick, there were, however, few poor in the villages. Besides 
the salary, a free dwelling for the master seems to have been well 
nigh universal. The source of the salary varied. At Midwoud the 
rent from certain “school lots” in time furnisl>ed the whole. In 
early days there and at other places throughout tho period quite 
likely town rates or subscriptions, more or less compulsory, wore 
arranged. The town court, if the village were autonomous, feb 
itself mainly responsible. No instance of a specific school levy has 
appeared during the Dutch period, though several cases presented 
themselves where apparently the schoolmaster received part of a 
general levy (or compulsory subscription). Quite likely a town 

1 Compare N. Y. Col. Doc., xiv, 379 f. with ibid., 11, 696. 

»N. Y. Col. Doc., Xlv,378f. Compare alto ibid., U, 696. 

• > Doc. Hist, of N. Y., iv, 100. 

. « Eccl. Rae., p. &3C * 

*N. Y. Col, Doc., xlU, 232-3. 

* Doc. Hist. N. Y., Iv, 102-3. 

* Eod. R«o», p. 486 , 
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excise was generally utilized in inuking up the total village revenue. 
In three cases the company, through the director general and council, 

* assisted the village with t^ie salary of the schoolmaster. 

Control seems to have been exercised in the autonomous villages 
jointly by church and local court. At New A ms tel wo may believe 
that the city of Amsterdam, which furnished the salary, also directed 
the affairs of tho school. At that place only (excluding N£w Amster- 
dam), and that only in the case of-Pietersrn, did the classis examine 
and certificate the master. At Boswyek the master was examined 
! by the ministers of New Amsterdam, as a prerequisite to receiving 

the company’s bounty. Where no money was received from the ' 
company, no sort of control or interference was exercised by the 
central authorities. 

On the whole it appears ft just generalization to say .that tho Dutch 

! village in New Netlierlnnd reproduced as nearly as could >e tho 

r* parish school of tho mother country. The village school of New 

; Net Borland was an elementary school, open alike to girls and boys, 

j and giving instruction in reading, writing, and religion . 1 Tuition 

■j was charged, the master receiving in addition a salary from tho 

' public. Master and school were alike under the joint control of tho 

i local magistracy and church. , 

\ ' ■ ' ■ ■ .... m . — 
L 1 Those slate meu la as to coeducation mid as to the curmiilfim arc discussed iu Chap Ur XIV, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE , NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL, 1664-1674. 1 

The New Amsterdam city school was continued throughout the 
first English occupation unchanged, except in respect to the salary 
and its source. Paucity of records forbids a fjdl treatment; the 
principal information chiefly concerns Evert Pietersen and liis effort 
to secure a salary from the city. N 

The English toyk possession on September 8, 1664. 2 The terras of 
capitulation were designed to make the transfer as easy as possible. 
All public houses should continue for the uses of winch they had 
hitherto existed. The Dutch were to “enjoy the liberty of their 
consciences in Divine worship and church discipline.” “All inferior 
civil officers and magistrates” were to continue in office “till the 
customary time of new election.” 8 The English governor, Richard 
Nichols (1664-1668), evidently felt it his duty to make the English 
yoke as light as possible to the conquered Dutch. So that by the 
terms of surrender and by subsequent governmental policy the Dutch 
life continued much as before. Their church was subsidized, and was 
in many respects the established religion of the city. We shall soo 
that the same was substantially true of the school. 

On October 11, 1664, one month after surrender, Mr. Evert 
Pietersen, schoolmaster of tills city” came before the city court, 
asking, “as his allowance from the company is shut off, that burgo- 
masters & schepens shall be pleased to keep him at tho same allow- 
ance.” The worthy court answered: “Petitioner shall have to be 
patient for tho space of eight days, when liis petition shall bo dis- 
posed of.” 4 At the next weekly session of the court, Pietersen 
attended in order to learn the result of his petition; but was told “to 
wait still a day or two.” 8 Pietersen, however, was not ruined in 
pocket by tho failure of the court to vote him a salary, as a contem- 
porary tax list shows. Certain soldiers were to be quartered on the 
city by assessment of the burghers and inhabitants. Thera, were 
254 names in all on the rate list. The liighest assessment was 4 florins, 
paid by lion. Petrus Stuyvcsant and each of 12 others. Fifty-two 

* The Utle oMhls chapter la sllghUy Inexact. When the KnglUh took £ew Amsterdam 0664), they 
Changed Its name to New York. When the Dutch regained the city (1073), they chcwe for It 1 he name of 
New Orange. The chap ter title ignores the useni the name New tyfcngr during 1G73~74. 

* EocIV Rec., p.Sftl 4 Rer, of N. A., v, 137. 

» If. Y. Col. Doc., 11, 350-3. » /6W , p. 142. 
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names on the list were exempted entirely. “Mr. Evert Pieterzen,” 
residing on Brewer Street, and /Egidius Luyck, ort Winekel Street, 
were each assessed 1 florin. The average rate w^g about 1$ florins, 
while the median was one florin. 1 Evidently the schoolmasters were 
about of medium wealth and income. 

Over six months after Pietersen’s first salary petition had gone in, 
he appeared before the court (April 25, 1665) to know what had been 
done; “whereupon lie was informed that it with other petitions was 
shown and delivered to the Hon. Governor Nichols, 'who has post- 
poned the mutter until his return.” 3 More patience was required. 
But Pietersen was equal to the demand. This time he waited for five 
mon^L whew (September 10,- 1665) “Mr. Evert Pietersen, school- 
maj^^iid precentor of this city” presented a petition, “requesting 
that he may have some proper fixed sularium, a$-he was heretofore 
paid his wages by the Hon bl ®. Company, and has been continued in his 
employment from that time to the-present.” lie was told that an 
order was shortly to'be ftade “relative to the salary of the ministers 
of this city, under whi^i the preeentorship also comes;” and that 
proper order would then be made on his petition.* 

A year had now passed sinco the English came. The school had 
been continued as the official city school with the former Dutch 
master ns the “schoolmaster and precentor of this city.” The Dutch 
-church was now recognized as an official church; its ministers^nd 
voorsauger were now promised grants from the government. Qfiut 
patience was yet necessary. This time Pietersen waited five oUier 
mopths, until tlie ministers had been granted their salary; then he 
appeared before the court (February 20, 166|), reminded the magis- 
trates of their promise of “the 19th of 7*T last,” and requested that 
a “suitable allowance be granted to him.” “The w. court having 
heurd the petition decree absolutely that he shall receive some satis- 
faction from his service. But whereas the city treasury is at present 
so low, that the said daily expenses can scarcely be met, the petitioner 
is requested to wait yet a while.”* 

A year and a half gone and nothing but promises yet. But Pieter- 
sen was not the only sufferer. “Att a Court held at New York” May 
8, 1666, “Casper Steinmets entering demands payment of a year’s 
rent of his house hired to the city as a city school, due on the first of 
this month; amounting to the sum of fl. 260.” And again the same 
old response: “Petitioner is requested to wait yet a while, as there is 
at present no money in the chest."* 

In this bill for rent we see the continuance of the custom begun 
with Hobocken in 1656 of renting at the expense of the city a build- 
ing for the city school. Several tin)es before have we met the 

1 Roc. of X. A., V, 231-3. >JM.,jp.'a31. < IHd., p. 3i0. ‘ IHi; M, 4, 
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expression “the schoolmaster of this city/’ blit, so far as the writer 
has^notod, this is the first wse of tho expression “city school. 1 

It was almost two years before Pieterscn again brought up the 
salary .question. Of course, there Is alwnys the uncertainty as to 
the fullness of the records, but the records for this period are appar- 
ently complete. On the “28th of April A° 1 60S * * * * Mr. 

Evert Pieters appearing, requests the W. Court to allow him sonie- 
tliing for the sendee performed by him as precentor to this dale and 
also for the future. The W. Court promise to speak hereof to the 
Hon hlr Governor.” 1 Speaking to the governor apparently did no 
good. Finances were at low ebb. Tin* arrangements made about 
the salaries of the ministers, previously mentioned, were far from 
satisfactory. D? Samuel Megapolensis wrote a friend in lt>f>X that 
the manner in which these were collected was “unpleasant and 
degrading, and altogether unusual in our Dutch nation. They go 
around from house to house to collect the salary.” 2 

Four years after his first appearance Pic terson, came again before 
the court (Feb. 16, 1668-0, delivered an account of his earned salary, 
and requested payment for tho past “and further allowance forJ>«f 
future services: If not, he says he will leave.” The worm had turned 
at last. The patienco of even Mr. Evert Pieterscn was exhausted. 
Wo hope the “.Mayor’s Court ” was duly impressed, and 'we should 
liko to record that they did something. But no. action was not to 
bo expected of this body. Perhaps resolving was all they could do; 
at any rate, they “resolved to speak to tho Governor hereupon.” 3 
What the govcmoi*did we can not say. But Pieterscn did not, at 
all events, leave town. On the contrary, on June 16,1660, he got 
married. 1 * Perhapsit was anticipation of increased need for a salary 
that had made liiin speak so insistently to the court. The school, 
moreover, was continued, for the next year (Apr. 20, 1670) Casper 
Steinmets again appeared in court asking for “payment of fl. 100 
seawant balance due for rent of the city school.” From »Stoinmets’ 
preceding request we learn that this annual rent was duo mi May 1. 
We should judge, then, that the school had continued to May 1, 
1669, at the least. We may add that the treasurer was “ordered to 
pay Steinmets out of tho first incoming monies.” 6 

That Pieterscn continued in the schoolroom even to the end of 
tho period is made probable from the baptisma} records of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of New York, on tho pages of which “Mr. 

_^Evert Pieterszen Keteltas”® or “Mr. Evert Kcteltas” appears as 
during each of the years from 1667 to 1674, with the singlo 

1 Reo. of N. A. r vl, 124. *. * N. Y. Oeq, nnd lilo. Boo. Col ., I, 33. 

» KocL Rec., p. 606. . • Rec. of N. A., vl,22l. # 

. » Roc. of N. A., vt, 168. 

* With the coming of the English, surname* became more common among the Dutch. 
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(probably accidental) exception of 1G72. 1 This use of a title cus- 
tomary with the* schoolmasters is hardly to' be accounted for on any 
other supposition than that Pietersen was serving continuously in 
the schoolroom during the time. This supposition finds apparent 


a 
eor- 


iposition linds appa 

corroboration in a letter written in 1670 by the New York church to 
'the classic:- "On account of the continued i neon i parity (tf Dombie 
Drisius * * * the usual prayers, and the word of (Sod and 

sermon are read by the chorister Evert Pietersc,”- Fortin 
rohoration appeal's hi tc minute of the consistory: 

December Hi, 1086. in nms)*quem*e of the advanced aVe of Kvcri Pfbicw(f| 
Abraham Do l.a Noy wuh apprj(iniot! lo act :ih Clerk, ChoriAer and Victor of the 
Sick. 3 " / 

If, now, Piotcrscn continued to serve ns voorsanger (chorister) 
(hiring the whole period, ms these t\vo records would indicate, it is a 
fair inference— since the of I ices wore eiosely linked — that he eon- 
thuied also to servo as schoolmaster. The mutual corroboration of 
this consideration and that, derived from the title “Mr.” makes it 
tdl Out certain that Pietersen did in fact till the ofliee of paroehial 
schoolmaster during tin* whole period from 1 (>64 to lf»71. 

One wonders whether Pietersen ever finally jiodiiml his promised 
salary. Unfortunately, the records do not tell us definitely. The 
blowing minute may throw' light upon the question: I 

Att a Mayors Court held att New York the 17ih day of January ](i$f * * * 

rppoa the com pi 1 of Mr. Invert Pieters, that he cannot, receive* Hip money fl. 
350 due unto him from Stoffel* van I.aor itppon an assignment from the I*atc 
Mr. Mayor; The Court ordered that the van Uer should make painC of 
the tf 1 oakignm 1 within the apace of eight days. 4 

"Why the “Late Mr. Mayor” had assigned an order of fl. 350 to 
“Mi'. Evert Pieters” save on account of his tcnriiing does not appear. 
Of course, the transaction may have /been merely one of private 
business between the two men; but tm more one thinks of it the 
more does it seem probable that>*hTr assignment was a debt of the 
city agailist Stoffel \an Laer, and (hat it was given to Pietersen as 
part compensation for teaching service. In tlikjnmtter, also, Pieter- 
sen was called upon to exercise patience. Stmfel van Luer did not 
heed the order given him. He paid neither in eight days nor ’yet in 
eight months. “On Xber the 5th, 1G71 ” we find that “Upon tlio 
Complaint of Mr. Evo^t Pieters Iti is ordered that the shcrif before 
the next court day shall cause the execution w** the s d Evert Pieter- 
sen hath ag® 1 Stoffel van Laer to be Satisfyed or otherwise that 

t In all, Pietersen 'a name appears 23 times in these records during a period exleading from 1001 to 1677. 
In one Instance he Is “ Evert Pietersen, schoolmC’ (N. Y, Gen, and Dio. Soc. roll.’, 11, C2.) The title 
"Mr.” is applied » times (fWd., pp. 01,64, 67, 70, 73 (bit), 73, 86, 87, $8, 92, 0ft, *6 (Ki),97, 100 (bit), 104 (Wt), 
116, 130,137), In one instance only (1673) Is there nothing to indicate the office of schoolmaster. (/«*., 
P* M8.) * Dunshee. op. cii., p. 80. 

i^Socl, Rec,, p.TUO. , « Rec, of N. A., vi, 278. 
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y* Execution shall be Issued out ag" 1 the Effects of the Shcrif him- 
selfe.” 1 We may well believe that when thK “effects of the JJiierif 
himsclfe” aro thus jeopardized the execution would, be satisfied. ^ 
any rate, we hear no more of the matter. 

Before final action was lmd on the “ assignment” just discussed, 
steps were taken by the church wliich seems to imply the promise of 
aregulv^up’port for Pietersen. In 1G71 “y* ()flic r8 of v* Reformed 
Dutch Church” in New York City petitioned Gov. Lovelace for per- 
mission 44 to make a Rate or Taxo amongst y* Inhabitants, and those 
that shall frequent the Church * * % * for v* Maintenance of 
their Minister or Minist™, v ft Clarke, or other Oflic™ of y* Poore*, As 
also for v e reparation of y* Church.* * The governor ' approved the 
plan suggested and granted (Sept. 26) to “v* p r sent Elders and Dea- 
cons * * * full Power and Authority to make such a Rato or 

Tax, and to Levy the same.” 2 . It seems accordingly well-nigh 
certaTh that beginning possibly about- 1672 a rate was levied for tho 
maintenance of the church, including the support of “v e Clarke.’** 
TjjjUB officer we must understand to be tho voorlezor, v^lio was of 
<^*rs«^£vert Pietersen. Whether the rate was levied upon all “y« 
Inli bit-nnts” without distinction, or only upon “those that shall 
fre^fent y e Church/* does not appear certain, but probably tho 
latter. We seem to see in tliis event a transition from city sup^rt 
of tho school during the Dutch regime to church support of the 1*- 
tah period. 

^lt may be added that in spite of ‘every difficulty of salary collec- 
tion Pietersen was by no moans reduced to indigence. In 1674 Ins 
name appears on a list of the 62 “host and most affluent inhabitants’* 
of the city, with 2,000 guilders to his credit. 3 School-tombing seems 
to have been relatively moro* remunerative then than now. 

In as exact detail as the records would permit we have now traced 
the history of the “City School” of New York during tho period 
from 1664 to 1674. We saw it maintained by the city of* New York 
under Evert Pietersen, tho Dutch master, certainly until February, 
1660f and very probably until the end of second Dutch regime. W r o 
saw that as late as April, 1670-, the city was paying “rent for tho 
City School.” Wo found no absolutely certain proof tlmtVhc city 
during this decade otor paid its schoolmaster a salary, but tHe prob- 
abilities inclined us to tliink that either tho tpwn or tho church by 
assessment did pay something. We seem, in conclusion, warranted 
. in supposing that the school begun apparently by Roelantsen in 
1638 was continued without serious intermission as the officW se'Jioql 
of tho toyn from that early beginning to 1674. * 

^ —4 

1 of N, A., tI, 347. * Executive Council iltyutea, II, 617-A • See p. 108. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH OF 
.NEW YORK CITY, 1674-1776. 

I lie fiiets relatin'; to the school of t ho KcTormed Dutch Church 
in New "iork City Dining the period under consideration have been 
so fully and on the whole — so- fairly given by .Mr. Dunshee 1 that 

id, with attend 


school, winch from the days of Roelantsen had heej> closely connected 
with the church, beeainn— during the second English period— the con- 
cern of the church solely. Whatever salary the master received besides . 
the tuition fees must have come from the church treasury; the con- 
sistory now formed the sole board of control; and the religious pur- 
pose of the school scorns to have been even, more strongly emphasized. 

On account of the fragmentary character of tho church records 
for the first half of the period under consideration, wo can muko fc\\w 
specific statements covering those, fit) years. Indeed, wl.nt has just 
been said is rather from our general knowledge of the subject than ' 
from specific recouds. , ■ ' 

The line of reasoning u>cd in the preceding chapter would seem to 
show that Evert Piotersen continued in ciiajgo 0 f the parochial school 
possibly until about 16S7. 'Pile baplisinal records give him tho title 
of “Mr^.os late as Hi??. 2 In December of 1686, when Pietorsen’s 
health was failing, Abraham De Lanoy. was appointed to act in his 
place as^ * clerk, chorister, and visitor of 'the sick ." 3 As these 
ofliees had, in accordance with the usual Dutch custom, been filial , 
>y Pietorsen while ho was acting as schoolmastijf, it seems a fair pre- 
sumption that I 18 retained tho school likewise until 1686, or atJenst 
so long ns his health permitted; although Tt is a little strange that- 
nothing is said about tho school in tho minute. 

Some indication of the arrangements made by tho cliurch to supply 
the salary formerly given by the civil authorities is seen in a petition 
of Do Lanoy /soon after be took Pietersen’s place, that he might 
have the “fees for recording baptisms.” Tho consistory, however, 
resolved that the yearly allowance of 50 guildors for baptism as 
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fees shall be made until the death of Evert Pietersen, but when he dies 
the fees for recording baptism shall be paid to petitioner.’’ 1 
. While it was not so suggested by Mr. Dun$liee, it seems quite 
probable that* * thip Abraham De Lanoy succeeded Pietersen in the 
schoolroom and continued to hold the position uBhil his death in 170*2. 
The argument for tliis opinion, however, is rather circumstantial 
than direct. In 1668 Dc Lanoy had been by the mayor and council, 
“admitted as schoolmaster in this city.” 5 Ilis school at that time 
was supposedly a private one. Dankers and Sluyter refer in their 
diary to a visit made by them to De Lanoy ’s school in 1679. The 
quotation may prove interesting aside from the point at issue. 

On my return home, the boh of our old people aaked me i^I would not go to their 
usual catechizing, which was held once a week at the hoflee of Abraham Dc Lanoy, 
schoolmaster # I accompanied him there and found a company of about 

25 persons, male and female, but moetly young people. It looked like a school, 
as indeed it was, mere than an assembly of persons who were seeking after true 
godliness; where the schoolmaster who instructed them handled the subject more 
like a schoolmaster in the midst of his acholare than a peraon’^kho knew and loved 
trod * * *. They sang some verses from the psalms, made a prayer, and ques- 
tioned from the catechism, at the conclusion of which* they prayed and sunj»>me verses 
from the psalms again. It was all performed without respect or reverence, very lit- 
erally, and mixed up with much obscurity and error. ■ K 

DuAng the period from 1681 to 1691, the baptismal records con- 
tain several references to “Mr. Abraham De Lanoy.” 4 * As else- 
where in like connection the title “Mr.” can hardly mean anything 
else than service in the schoolroom. Finally, his will dated August 3T, 
1702, begins “I, Abraham De Lanoy, of the City of New York, 
Schoolmaster.” 5 If De Lanoy taught thus continuously in the city 
from 1668 to 1702, if ho was in 1686 appointed “clerk, chorister, 
and comforter of sick” — duties almost invariably given to the master 
of the school — if, furthermore, he succeeded the schoolmaster Evert 
Pietersen in these offices, the conclusion is'easy — if not necessary — 
thit he succeeded Pietersen likewise in the schoolroom. If De Lanoy 
was ever placed in charge of the parochial school, there is no known 
reason to doubt that he held the place as long as he tauglft at all; 
that is, until his death in 1702. s 

Should any object that a parochial school is not to be supposed in 
the absence of positive record showing its existence, the answer 
appears clear. As the Dutch were in the large majority during this 
earlier period, as they held tenaciously to their language well into 

i Donshee, ftp. c&, p. 36. 

» R«o. pi N. A\, ri, 113. 

i Lang Island Hist. Boo. CpU., 1, 134. It may b* that I>e Lanoy had by this time already taken over 
Pietersen’s school, but the probabilities point to the contrary. The* criticisms here directed against Do 
Lanoy most be taken cam grtmo soUi. 

. * N. Y. OeW. A Bk>; Soc. Coll., U, IN, 17<:. 192, 204. ' 

• N. Y. Hist 800 . Oon.,1982: *42. On page 336 a pp eB ft anj 3 frentoc*y of De Lanoy 's school book a 
mrds Just after hit death is MB. 
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the eighteenth century, custon^and ecclesiastic law alike requited 
the churches to provide schools, us the continuous existence of the 
C schbol from 1726, when the records recommence, is abundantly 
shown in the records — in the face of all tliis we can not doubt that 
during the Wide period from 1G74 to the Revolution the school was 
kept in fairly continuous operation. 

Corroboration of the opinion just expressed is found in the charter 
granted to the New' York City church' in 1 ODG . 1 In this, privilege 
was granted to the minister and elders and deacons to ‘‘nominate 
and appoint a clerk, schoolmaster, bell ringer or sexton, and such 
other offices as they shall stand in need of.” The same were furtlur 
'‘authorized, from time to time, to make rates and assessments upon 
all and every one of tlw members in eommunio*n of the said church 
for the raising of money for the 1 payment of the yearly stipends and 
salaries of the aforesaid officers of the said ♦school” The dbmine 
wrote the elassis shortly thereafter that the contents of the instru- 
ment “in respect to the^power * * * of choosing elders, deacons, 

chorister, sexton, etc., and of keeping Dutch schools, [were] all i^ 
conformity to the Church-Order of the Synod of Dort, Anno, 16lU” 3 
' It may be of interest to learn something of the tlioroughncss of 
the catechetical instruction of this period. ])• Selyns, in 4698, sent 
to th° elassis a list^bf 44 .boys and 21 girls who “lmd leamed^and 
repeated; or were ready to repeat, publicly, freely, and without 
missing, all the psalms, hymns, and prayers in rhyme, in the presence 
of" the “consistory and of many church members.” Apparently 
there was a contest, for D- Selyns reports that “the girls, although 
fewer in number, had learned and recited more, in proportion, than 
the boys.’’ The average age of the cliildren was 10 ygars, ranging 
from 7 to 14. The “regular Sunday prayer, which is made before 
the sermon, was recited without any mistake, and with eflergy and 
manly (sir) confidence, by Marycken Topinga, a child of live years.” 
We need not bo surprised that when the congregation repeated the 
prayer after the little girl, it was “not without tears.” The cj(c- 
. dilutions were evidently pleased by their feat, for they had a detailed 
report sent, not only to the Classis of A^nsteriam, but ab6 to the 
Dutch church of London.’ * * 


The disproportion in number of boys to girls in tliis contest quite 
possibly is indicative of a similar disproportion in Hie numbers that 
attended school. We shall see later* that the proportion of marks 
made by women to men in affixing names to legal documents is in- 
somewhat greater disparity than would be the school attendance 
indicated byHheso figures. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century the colonial governor, 
Lord fombury (1702-1708), “insisted that neither the ministers or 
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schoolmasters -of the Du tch r although the most numerous persuasion 
in the Province, ,h|td a right to preach or instruct without his guber- 
natorial license.” 1 - 

At this time _(17t>5) “the -Dutch church of New York City had no 
schoolmaster. Two Dutch masters, Goolct and Kerfbyl, who had 
“by personal petition” sought in vain for a license from Combury, 
now turned to the church, urging upon it the charter privilege of 
conducting tf school. 1 ' 

There was but one Dutch schoolmaster in the city of New York 
at-thc time, and the church felt the need of “another nod still more 
of greater qualifications.” “Our Voorlezer ,” so we read, “1ms made 
request twice in writing for this addition; jmd others with great 
urgency have insisted on it; but they were jiot able to secure any- 
tKing.” Combury, in defiance of the provisions of the church charter, 
declined their petition “to be allowed to have one more schoolmaster.” 
The church, in apprehension that the congregation might grow less 
“from the decline of nurturing schools,” made an earnest appeal 
“for the help and intercession of the rev. classis.” 3 Nothing, of 
course, could come from that source, but Combury 's administration 
ended shortly thereafter; and no succeeding governor saw fit to 
repeat his oppressive Pleasures. ' 

In 1726 the records be'gin at length to give tolerably full accounts 
of the school. On January 5, 1725-6, Mr. Barend do Forest was 
appointed schoolmaster under the supervision of the eonsistory. 
The school by this time had conic to be looked upon as of significance, 
principally, in training the children to take part in the church service. 
Although English was .at tho time recognized as “the common 
language” of the 'Province, and although the publicatibn of De For- 
est’s appointment before the congregation stated in so many words 
that “there can not but be a general agreement by each and all of 
us that it is very necessary to be versed in this common language^ 
in order properly to carry on 'one’s temporal callmg^” still it was 
urged that “all who belong to the Dutch Reformed Church and have 
any regard for God, and prefer the worship of the Dutcl^ Reformed 
Church, can not but see and acknowledge that ♦ ♦ * it is equally 
necessary for them to be versed in tho language in which God’s wor- 
ship is conducted and exercised.” • 

De Forest’s contract stipulated that tho master was “to obey 
strictly all such ordejte as shall be judged necessary for the advance- 
-ment of the youth in the Netherlandish tongue, and in the first* 
principles' of the Christian 'religion.” The children^ “according to 
their ability ,” were “to be taught to spell, read, write, and cipher; 
and also the usual prayers in the catechism,” “Every Monday” he 
was to appear “With all the children, at the v public catechizing to 


> Smith's N«wYotk,fc. 172. 
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test their ability an d th eir "diligenct 1 .' 11 — On AVediicsda yff likewise, 
when there wa£ preaching, he was to “attend the service with all 
the, children.” The school was in operation the year round, except 
on “Festival days” and Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. The 
hours wore, “in summer, from 9 to 1 1 a. m., and froin 1 to 4*p. m. 
In winter, from 9} to 12^ a. m., and from 1 to 4 p. m,” “None but 
edifying and orthodox books,” such as the consistory might approve, 
should be used. The consistory paid for the teaching of “the chil- 
dren of indigent parents” at the rate of “nine pounds for ten chil- 
dren.” 1 Only children above 7 years of age might take advantage 
of this free tuition. 3 

Do Forest continued in charge until December 3, 1732, when mis- 
fortune came upon him. We read that on thal date “there was 
presented to the consist oiy a written request from Mr. Barend de 
Forest, dork, in thfe old church, now a prisoner for debt, that the 
consistory would please become responsible for £50 or £60, and 
continue liirn in his office, and * * * t ft ke one-lmlf of Ins salary 

for debt anti pay. him the other half for his support*.! * But after 
much consideration, the consistory declined the petition; and placed 
Mr. Isaac Stoutenburg, the assistant, in temporary charge “at the 
rate of £ 1 5 per year. ’ 7 

A few months later (March 21) “Mr. Gerrit van Wagenen (at 
present Foresingcr in the Ix>w Dutch ' Reformed Congregation at 
Kingstowne)” was named as “clerk and Foresinger” in the “so-called 
•yld church * * * ftn d also to be the visitor of the sick for the 

whole congregation, and to keep school' in the Dutch language, and 
finally to keep the books” of the church. Of these duties Van Wag- 
onen’s predecessors in oflice had apparently found that of visitor of 
the sick burdensome, for the third article of the contract sets out that, 
“as each one of the schoolmasters has had the duty of visitor of the 
sick, so you are to moke no .piteous scruples concerning the service 
(however weighty in itself), but render it os the ministers shall orally 
direct you.” His salary is stated more explicitly than wosDe Forest's. 
As voorsanger^nd sieckentrooster he was to receive £15; “for the 
school teaching of twelve of the children of the poor ” £10;“ for keeping 
the books of consistory ' ' £9; “four cords.of wood "for use in the school 
room; for recording baptisms, “at least a half quarter, and as much 
more as the parties shall present you ” ; “for the first t^vo ye^rs (and 
no longer), six pounds, yearly, New York currency, for his house 
rent.” Besides all this, the consistory thought if ho carried on his 
school ‘‘industriously,” the citizens would send him “such a number 
of children” that altogether his salary would furnish “all adequate 
support ” for his family.* 
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The announcement before the congregation concerning the new 
regime at school expressed the hope “that the Christian congregation 
will be pleased to support the same for the general good for them- 
selves and their cliildren, by assiduously and in good number sending 
scholars to Mr, van Wagenen’s school of orthodoxy.” The religious 
function of the school, as expressed in the case of De Forest, was 
repeated here. The school was considered “absolutely necessary, 

. useful, and salutary for the Christian retiring, teaching, and training 
of our youth, in order to gain them, from t he earliest period, to the 
language of our church, and to a love for the Dutch reformed 
worship.” 1 

It is almost pitiable to see, the blind zeal of the church leaders in 
resisting the spread of the English language. The closer the touch 
with Holland the blinder and more vehement the zeal. If there had 
been an early willingness to accept the inevitable, to translate the 
church service into English, and to effect- ecclesiastical independence 
from. Holland, the numbers and wealth t>f this church at the present 
time would be vastly greater. Put all the strength of the Dutch 
Character seemed rooted in opposition. 

In a “further explanation” of Van Wagenen’s duties, made just 
before he took up the duties of schoolmaster, orcurs the first certain 
specific reference to girls that the writer has found in connection with 
the Dutch schools^of America, Certain catechispi recitations were 
to be required of “the school children, l«>th hoys and girls,” It. 
seems reasonably sure that girls had been in school all the while. 5 
That no earlier reference has been found- is, however, certainly 
remarkable. In this “further explanation,” it was provided that 
the master should “set npne of the vliildren of the poor to writing 
or cyphering, without 0 the consent of one of the ministers.” 3 Why 
this should have been 'stipulated is hard to understand. It would 
seem that the poor were not to be encouraged to go further than 
reading. 

Gerrit van Wagenen remained in charge for just 10 years. Upon ’ 
his death Isaac Stoutenburg was appointed provisionally as clerk 
and recorder of baptisms. Possibly Stoutenburg was also school- 
master; but this seems hardly probable, as in three months wejind 
Huybert van Wagenen, the son of the former master, already for 
some time installed in his father's place os schoolmaster. 

On November 21, 1743, it was decided to provide “another Dutch 
V school.’' Mr. Abraham de Lanoy, second of the name,. 4 was to be 
paid for teaching “ten children of poor parents in our congregation, 
who live too far, especially in winter, to come to-tLj schtfol of Mr. * 
Huybert van Wagenen.” Mr. de Lanoy was to “catechize the chil- 


I Duttbtt, op. cit u p. 46. 1 Be* p. 217. . > Keel. Roe., p. 2U20. « See p. 147. 
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dren in the new church, and Mr. van Wagenen in the old church.” 1 
Abraham de Lanoy continued to teach from 1743* to 1747, when he 
was succeeded by William van Dalsem, who taught until 1757. Upon 
his death in that year tliis second school closed. 2 Mr. Huybert van 
Wagenen continued to serve as schoolmaster at the old church appar- 
ently until 1749, when Daniel Bratt was called from a similar position 
ut ('atskill to be chorister. and schoolmaster. 

Master Bratt ’s contract was for five years. As chorister he was to 
receive “twelve pounds, ton shillings, New York money, “ besides the 
baptismal fees. As schoolniasterMie was to have a dwelling house 
and school, and '£12 10s. for teaching “twelve free scholars, six 
in reading and six in writing.” For eacli scholar he was to 
receive a load of wood, “half nut and half oak.” 1 Later the number 
of “free scholars” was increased to a maximum of 20. Apparently 
Mr. Brat t was not successful, for we find the consistory notifying him 
13 months in advance that he must retire when his live years should* 
expire. 4 Some of this haste may have been due to the resentment 
fell bv the consistory that. Mr. Bratt should have rented out a portion 
of his house, an act felt by them to be “to the prejudice of the church.” 8 
At this point the school history must take account of a long and 
hitter ecclesiastical struggle within ^he Dutch churches of America. 
Oue plirty was anxious to adapt the church more fully to American 
conditions, desiring in particular to secure ecclesiastical independence 
of Holland and to introduce the use of the English language into the 
church services. The other party opposed both innovations with a 
zeal ns determined as it now appears blind. Interestingly enough the 
reactionary party was strongest in New York City, with D? Ritzoma 
of the old church as its admitted leader. In connection we may 
quote Hamilton, who says, in his famous Itinerarium (p. 107), of the 
Dutch of Now York City in 1744: “Now their language and customs 
begiq pretty much to wear out, and would very soon die were it not 
for a parcel of Dutch dominos here who, in' the education of their chil- 
dren, endeavor to preserve the Dutch customs as much as possible.” 
We have already noted that 25 years before the English language 
had boon publicly admitted to be necessary for commercial purposes, 
although the Dutch language had been counted “absolutely neccs- 
sary”Jor the church service. Evidently this dualistic arrangement 
coukl not bo permanent in t* country wliero the English language was 
officially established and the English-speaking .population was baing 
so rapidly recruited. The- older members of the. church, however/* 

1 Keel. R«\, p. 2829, It may I* noted that about this time the church owned, considerable property 
at the Manor of Fordham, Including a.achoolhouM, which the consistory felt botfnd to keep to repair; 
No reference, however, appears to oversight by the oonilstory of a school kept there. /M4., p. 2969. 

* Dunrttee, op. pp. xvl, 41, p. 3337. ' \ 

» Eod. Rec., p. Sflte. »/Mtf p. 3357. 
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could not recognize the inevitable. Knowing the Dutch language 
themselves, they "could not see why the* young people should not 
continue in the old paths. Many of the younger Dutch people, on 
their part, not understanding the public services as conducted in 
Dutch, unitod with English-speaking congregations to the “visible 
decay” of the Dutch churches. 

111^1754 William Livingston issued a series of articles under the title 
of the^independent Reflector,” in which he especially opposed the 
growing strength of the Episcopal party. In the first number in 
order to rouse the Dutch ho discussed the “visible decay” of the 
Dutch churches, and attributed it to “the too long continued use of 
the Dutch language.” “The Dutch tongue ; once the common dialect 
of this province, is no^ scarcely understood, except by its more 
ancient inhabitants.” “The churches have kept exact pace with the 
languogo in its retrograde state.” To prevent tliis ho admits that the 
greatest pains had not been wanting. “They have had well-regu- 
lated free schools richly supported by their churches, amKjet maugre ^ 
their utmost efforts parents have found it in a degree impossible to" 
transmit” Jthe language to their children. “To prevent, therefore, 
the ruin of the old Dutch churches, common sense pointed out the ab- 
solute necessity of disuniting them from the language” that was 
dragging them down. 1 

However strongly sucli a statement might appeal to the unpreju- 
diced, iUcould only arouse to more determined opposition such a 
reactionary as D? Ritzema. The schools, he admitted, had failed to 
preserve the old state of affairs; butlhat was because they had failed 
to do their duty. The fault wa9 with them; they must be made better. 
We accordingly find D* Ritzema writing to Holland in behalf of his 
consistory, saying that they had ‘‘long lacked a suitable schoolmaster 
and chorister to the manifest injury of the youth as welj as of 
worship.” The church had accordingly “finally resolved to incur the 
trouble and expense of sending forgone to Holland.”* 

Tliis plan of bringing over a Holland master would not only have 
the merit of adding prestige to the school — no recalcitrant parent 
among the Dutch need hereafter claim that he could not afford to 
patronizp the church school, “to the injury” of his children; but 
besides it would secure an ally to the Dutch party. A man who 
knew no English would not surreptitiously spread that comnr-rial 
% language, and certainly he would not favor loosening church ^es 
with Holland. So determined was Ritzema's party for the plan 
to succeed that they offered “such compensation as almost doubles 
what any one in this service has ever before enjoyed.” 



1 Independent Reflector, Jamuty, 17$4. In view of these undoubted facto It is interesting to see an adver- 
tisement in tho New York Oatette Post-Boy (Apr. 1, 1761) by one Klockhoff, offering to to a oh "reading 
and writing in Dutch, French, and Latin.'’ 

* Eool. Reo,, p. 3630. 
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“The qualifications demanded in such a person’’ were that as a 
chons^er he should understand the art of singing, have a voice to be 
heard, and have “the gifts to instruct others in the art;” as a school- 
master he should be “a good reader, writer, and cypherer,” and ho 
was to be “not- under twonty-five nor above thirty-five years of age.” 
“The emoluments offered to such a person” were “a free dwelling, 
now and commodious.” In wliich ** besides the largo school room 
there is a small parlor, a large kitchen/ two chambers above, a cellar 
under the house, and behind the house a kitchen garden, a well 
M[ith a pump, and many other conveniences. This house would 
bring an annual rent of twenty pounds, New York currency.” 1 * In 
addition, lie should receive fifteen pounds annually for leading the 
singing; twenty-four pounds for instructing “twenty poor children in 
residing, writing, and cyphering;” “fire wood for these children, six 
pounds yearly;” for keeping the church hooks, eight pounds; bap- 
tismal fees, at least seven pounds; .and “besides these an annual 
salary of twenty pounds.” “To tliis may be added that the school 
is open for the children of all the citizens.” “As there is no other 
suitable school of the Holland Dutch in the city,” the master might 
expect from this source “at least forty pound's more.” 3 The com- 
bined income from all these sources, including house' rent, would be 
£140, New York currency, or $350, wliich was much above what most 
schoolmasters received arthc time. We may note that the total 
number of pupils contemplated would be about 45, as we may 
reckon from the scale of tuition fees fixed by the consistory.* 

* It took nine months to get such a master, but on November 9, 
1755, “Mr. Johan Nicolas Wclp, with liis wife and children, all in good 
health” arrived from Amsterdam. The consistory was pleased with 
Ids testimonials and “resolved to pay him eight pounds' for his 
freight and waste of goods from New London hero, besides the fifteen 
pounds promised for the expenses of his voyage.” 4 Nor was this 
all. “Considering the loss wliich Mr. Wei]) suffered in the Tale of 
his goods, in consequence of his removing from Amsterdam at short 
notice, the consistory made up among themselves a present <ff twenty 
pounds, wliich he very gladly received.” 6 

Ta spite of all this lavishness tho efTort to stem the oncoming tide 
of Americanizing influence was in vain. From 1743 there had been 
two Dutch schools, but two years after Mr. Wolp came, the “ten 
children taught by the late Mr. van Dalsem were allowed to Mr. 

1 “One pound Now Vork currency Is a little inoro than six gullderaand twelve stivers/' that Is, about * 

tt.iO(t7W). Eccl. Rec., p. 3631. 

1 “Mr. Welp w*s allowed to claim tor his Instruction of tho children per quarter: For nhullng only, five 
ihiUln«s; tor reading and wt! tin*, eight shillings, and al x peace tor pen and Ink; and ten shillings tor cypher, 
tag; and six shillings for thoso who team tinging.” Consistory minute*, Nov, 16, 17A5. Eocl. Ree.»p.d62L 

* Consistory minutes. Ibid., pp. 3614,3041. . * 

* Letter of DtRltiema Dec.39, 1765. Bool. Roc., p. 3*42. 
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i Welp provisionally.” 1 Provisional, as tliis was, it marked the last 

| o£ the second school. Eater Mr. Welp’s salary was reduced to “£16 

above his income " from tuition and other fees. 3 In the meanwliile 
I agitation "for an English-speaking minister had been successfully 
| made, though only against determined opposition. 3 

In ft letter of January 1 ' 10, 1763, written by the consistory - to IIol- 
| land asking for an English-speaking minister, the decay 1 ' of t lie Dutch 

[ language is pathetically set forth: “We have daily the mortification 

| to see the offspring of the wealthiest members of our congregation 

f leave our divine worship, not being able to apprehend what is taught 

I t( ' There is scarce a principal family in tliis city and even in our own 

cKurcli whose cliildrcn dearly 1 ' understand the Dutch language.” 4 
| In 17G5 Mr. Welp came before the consistory and “stated that 

; the deacons had decided that tiny could not continue him on the 

S same footing upon which he had before stood — receiving from them 

i £16 above his income. He therefore humbly’ asked, im&much as 

i the Dutch school was so poor,, and his recording the names of bap- 

\ tized cliildrcn had also greatly’ diminished, that tlTe consistory would 

\ please to provide, some other way'. Tliis the consistory considered 

? favorably, and ordered that inasmuch ns he had been appointed cat- 

t echist' and consoler of the sick, the £10 should' on this account be 

r allowed liim.” 4 Evenjf wo, do not hero admjt that the baptisms had 

? in fact fallen off, evidently tthe Dutch school was such a failure that 

| Welp hud to take up the offices of catechist and siecken-trooster in 

order to make ends meet. 

Not only did the Dutch school fail of its purpose t<f keep alive the 
| Dutch language, but there was strong efTort to organize au'English 
school, of higher grade. “A proposal was made by Mr. Jacobus van 
Zant to establish a Latin and English grammar school under the 
direction of our consistory. * * * This was agreed to by* the 

! majority/’ 8 A subscription was begun “to buildjor lure a suitable 

I sclioolliouse," but “for important reasons" — unknown to us now — 

« the matter was delayed, and apparently’ came to nothing. 

* In the meanwhile the opponents of English preaching had jiot 1 
1 been reconciled. In 1767 they made a lengthy* appeal to the colouial 
! governor to redress their alleged wrongs. (Among the petitioners was 
s HuyberEvan Wagenep who had previously served as schoolmaster.) 

The seventh grievance alleged in the appeal was "that the Du tell 
\ school is, not taken care of by the rulers to the total ruin of the 

« — * — — 

> Consistory minutes, Aug. 23, 1757.— Dunshee. op. dt., p. 51. 

* Boot. Rec., p. 3M3. 

1 It was assorted by. the opponents of the English party that “even Rev. Rltaerna once avowed that 
rather than allow an English minister to speak In our church bo would lay his head upon the block and say 
* Cut It oft.* M Eccl. Rec., p. 3880. 

« rm. t p. 3854. 

• Consistory minutes, -Itar. 31, 1705. Sod. Rec., p. 5063 . 

•Coaitrtory minutes, July 39, 1786. IMd,, p. 3900. 
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Dutch education.” * 1 * The answer mndo f>v the school authorities to 
this seventh alleged grievance' was “that, we have at present and fofr 
twelve years past have employed Mr. Welp, who was sent for to 
Holland as a schoolmaster and catechist; he keeps a school con- 
stantly ojnm, receives payment from us for teacliing the poor cliil- 
< lie n of the congregation to the number of thirty, wliieh number 
never was 'completed ; hej^s a person very well qualified to catechise 
and teach school, and wo pay him a very handsome salary for his 
service, insomuch that his place is coveted by others.” 1 

That not 30 poor children cared to avail themselves of free 
education in the Dutch language is sufficient commentary on tho 
folly of trying longer to keep up a school exclusively^ that tongue. m 
The deacons seem to have accepted this view; for wc find them' 
requesting that the cateclusts be discharged because their Salaries 
could not be raised “without injury to the poor.” The consistory, 
however, would not agree to the plan; But later they withdrew 
from Mr. Welp the £16 allowed liim as a catechist and as visitor of 
the si6k; “for he is not in a condition, owing to bodily infirmity, to 
bear the burden” of these offices. 3 This action in tho case of an ill 
man seems a little hard; but perhaps we do not know enough to 
judge. When Mr. Welp died, some three years later, the church was 
more liberal. They canceled a debt against his estate -of £5, paid 
his funeral expenses, '■allowed the family to continue in tho church 
house for some months without charge, and gave the widow an annual 
pension of 20 pounds. 4 

In 1772 there w'fis contributed “a sum of five and seventy pounds,- 
eight shillings, as the beginning of a fund for tho erection and main-, 
tonance of a public school, to be set up by the consist ory.” 1 We 
hear nothing more of this prior to the Revolution. Quite likely the 
examplo of tho Trinity Church School, wliieh was now receiving 
many bequests, incited these members of the Dutch church to like \ 
activity. 

When the consistory came to elect a successor to Mr. Welp, they 
recognized, as wt have it in their own words, that “the Dutch lan- 
guage is constantly diminishing and is going out of use.’V "They 
therefore “deeqied it propef to call a person who is qualified to 
instruct and educate the children in the English os well as the Dutch 
language.” Tho person selected for this, wt^s “Mr. Peter van Steen- 
bergh, lit present schoolmaster at Flat bush on Ixmg Island.” The 
instructions given are quite similar to those that we have previously 
examined. “Kor^tho instruction of 30 poor children” he was to 
receive £00; “firewood for one year, £8;” “books, paper, ink, quills, \ 
etc., for one y^.ar, £5; for the care of qertain chureh chambers, £‘8.” ? 

1 Doc. HUl. of N.. Y., HI, p. 300. * lM. t pp. 4260, 4362. 

1 ficcl. R«c., p. 4106. 0 ‘ConoUtor^mlnutei, Apr. 33, 1772. tWrf., p. 4240. 

* CortaUiory mttfuUt, Apr. 80, 1770. Rod. R«t., p. 4184. 
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“For your encouragement, you shall have a dwelling house and gar- 
den ffeu, and also a good room for the school.' 1 “It shall be allowed 
you to instruct as many oilier children as may offer themselves to 
you, but not beyond thb number of 30, and also to keep an evening 
school.'* 1 Mr. Steenbergh accepted the proffered place and con- 
tinued in charge as “the public schoolmaster of this congregation” 
until “Jlie commencement of the war,” when the school suspended 
operations. 3 

The consistory at this timo decided to builffca schoolhouso at a cost 
not exceeding £400. a “With its dependencies, however, the final 
cost was £$56: 15:1$.” 4 When jtho house was finished, the con- 
sistory adopted some rather interesting rules regarding the freo 
scholars: 

1. No boy^hall bo received under nine, and no girl under eight years of age. 

2. No child bo received nhall remain in the Kchool longer than three years, ho na to 
make room for new onen; yet if- no new ones be hindered thereby they may remain. 

Children of the church members were to 'be given preference. The 
consistory should make a public visitation to the school every quarter, 
while the elders and deacons should go monthly u to see what progress 
the scholars are making.”* 

The last school reference prior to the Revolution is in a consistory 
minute of March 6, 1774, which states that the deacons were ap- 
pointed a standing committee in relation to the poor children who are 
now maintained in the school/' 8 Mr. Dunshee states (p. 04) that 
the school from its origin to 1808 was “under the supervision of the 
bqard of deacons.” One hesitates to difTer from Mr. Dunshee on a 
point which would seem to lie so peculiarly within the scope of his 
knowledge; hut the evidence hardly hears out the assertion. The 
reference just above given is an illustration to the point. The con- 
sistory, not the deacons- — so far as appears from the records — 
settled every qqpstion relating to tho school from ^ 674 to the date of 
the last-quoted reference. Tt is true that the deacons seem to hftvo 
been peculiarly charged with tho care of the church finances, and in 
tills capacity wo find them making recommendations to the consistory 
touching tho school. In only one inst ance — when Do Lanoy was askod 
to teach 10 poor children — does it appear that tho deacons first 
acted withoyt a special authorization. But in this case they ''took 
the first opportunity to make this known to the meeting (of the con- 
sistory), expecting that it would bo approved.” 7 

* 1 Eocl. Uec., p. 4261. 

• Consistory minutes. Sept. 7, 1784. Punsbec, op. cit., p, 65. 

• EccL Rec., p. 4262, 

• 7Wd.,p. 4272, 

• Consistory mlnuUw, Ao«. 6, 1773, Ibid., 4204-4266. 

• Trfd.. p. 4270. * - 

- f/W^NoV. 21, 1746. /Wtf.,2820.^ 
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Wo lmvo now traced the liistory of this t ho oldest school in Now 
York from 16.18 to tho Revolution. There is no reason to suppose 
that at any. time within this period was the continuity of existence 
broken. While it ceased in 1674 to be (he official city school, it 
nevertheless retained throughout the whole colonial period of nearly 
a century and a half its connection with the Reformed Dutch Church 
of the city. 

We may supposo, though tho evidence is not abundant, that until 
the early decades of tho eighteenth century tho school remained 
uniquely tho established elementary school for tho Dutch-speaking 
population. With the spread of the English language tho usefulness 
of tho school ovidcntly dedine(hand became more and more a charity 
„ school, although that name was not applied until after tho Revolution. 1 

We noted tho ineffectual effort to use the school to perpetuate tho 
Dutch language. The presence of the two languages in New York City 
must have operated to the injury of'the cause of education within tho 
city. For the greater portion of the period under consideration the 
inhabitants of Dutch descent were in the majority. Their whole 
previous history both in OJd and New Netherlands had mado the 
church and the municipality, conjointly, tho proper guardians and 
support of public education. In colonial New York, however, these 
two w’orked at cross purposes. If the municipality was to support 
any school, it must bo for tho teaching of English. The church, how- 
ever, -would support only Dutch schools. Tho ‘great mass of the 
Dutch population could not givo exclusive support to an education 
which served one day of the week only, ignoring the economic demands 
of the other six. Nor on the other hand could they, under the leader- 
ship of their ministers, feel cordial interest in a municipal school 
which would not merely ignore the church but would apparently 
wean tho youth away from it* influence. As a rosult of theso con- 
flicting interests tho English apathy toward public support of educa- 
tion, instead of the Dutch custohi of municipal schools, became the 
establhhed policy of New York City during tho colonial period. 

We can nevor cease to regret that tho splendid interest of tho Dutch 
iti education and the Dowerful foree of their customary support of 
municipal schools should have been to sb great a degree lost through 
the inability of their religious leaders to accepVtho English language 
as an inevitable necessity, • Had tho system of municipal schools been 
retained after 1674, giving instruction, however, in both languages, 
tjte transition from the Dutch to the English language could have 
been mado with greater case and with lar less hurt to the Dutch 
church; and New York City would have gained a full hundred years 
in the development of its school system* 


LPunshee, op:cU u p, 06 , 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE SCHOOL OF NEW HAERLEM AFTER 1664. 

As \Ve saw in Chapter VIII, Jan do la Montague wfts schoolmaster 
in New llaerlem at the beginning of tho English occupation. This 
position he held uitfil October 23, 16^, 1 when ho resigned. What 
his salary was under the new regime, or how it was collected, does 
not appear. To, judge from what happened later, voluntary sub- 
scriptions furnished the greater part of the- salary. The village, was 
still small', the- church in 1665 consisting of only 23 resident members. 

In 1667 was erected a building primarily for church purposes but 
used also as h schoolhouse, hiuTng, moreover, a toft from which 
rent was sometimes collected. This seems so remarkable a com- 
pound of Church, school, and finance, that we should doubt the 
statement did not the records plainly assert that the. paeons, with 
the consent of the magistrates and community, let at public auction 
“the loft over the churcluor schoolhouse.” 2 This seems to be one 
case where the schoolmaster did not live in the schoolhouse. 1 

We have said above that Montagne resigned October 23 r 1670. 
To be exact, this "was the date when his successor, Hendrick Jansen 
Van der Vin, was elected. 4 The term of Van der-Vin’s sendee was 
fixed at three years. Ilis salary for services schoolmaster and 
Voorlezei* was “f. 400 yearly in scawant or in grain at senwant pfk*d,” 
and also a dwelling house, with 60 loads of firewood. This last was 
furnished by ttfe inhabitants, three furnishing 12 loads each, and 
four, 6 loads each. The salary was made up principally by sub- 
scription, Montagne, the outgoing master, subscribing* 10 florins, 7 
'stivers. In order to help with tho salary the town lot, garden, and 
meadow were leased for six years at 120 florins a year, in scawant 
or grain at seawant price. 5 ' 

After one year’s trial of the subscription plan, a*tax was authorized 
to raise Van der Vin’s salary, “calculated 2/3 on tlip lands and 1/3 
on the erven (toVn residence lots) ; amounting for each morgen to 
f. 1: 12: 6 f .4nd for each erf. f. 6: 7.” But, notes Montagno on tho 
margin of The court record, “It came to nothing.” As yet the 

■ * ~s < 

» Hiker, History of Harlem, p. 26®. \ 

• Ibid., p. 285. The quotation m^ks here are Hiker’s, from which we Infer that tne quotation .Itself was 
taken from the now hidden town records. 

• .But see p. 163. 

« Rlker surmise* (p. 277) that Arent Evertson kfolenaer may have served temporarily between Mon* 
tagne and Van der Vin. Apparently there It no documentary proof of this. 

• Ibid. , p. 26®. This salary (f. 400 seawant) was about equal to 40 dollars. 
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people were not. ready for school or church taxes.’ Nor, were they 
entirely willing to pay the voluntary subscriptions. IVc find iri 1073 
the court, at the. request of. the voorle/.er, directing the sheriff to 
collect the salary as per list of “free-will contributors .” 1 What 
success the sheriff found in collecting the salary we do not know. 

On November l k lth 3, \ an dor \ in wasjfelecttd for another three 
years on the same tcrni^ 113 before, with the additional stipulatmn 
that the people should keep the house and garden fence in repair. 

„ The salary was to be paid half-yearly in grain at, market vuluc, and 
“according to the old list' of free-will contributors.” This list has 
been preserved. O 11 it are IS names,' erf whom, however, only 14 
actually subscribed for the 1673-11170 term. The. subscriptions 
range from 4 to 30 florins, and average about l(i florins. Beside^) 
subscriptions/, "the town allotment” was rented for 130 florins 
annually, and "the meadows” at 3."> llorins. 1 stiver. The total 
amounted to 4tMi llorins. 

'1 his second" contract with \ an dor A in was sigifed during the 
short return of the Dutch to power ill 1073-74. The transition df 
government had been made, easily. < The Dutch governor sent thl 
village a new eluytur, bringing buck the old court of sellout and 
schepens selected by the double nomination system common amoitg 
the Dutch. The.nihth section of the. charter authorized the sellout 
and schepens,' “for the peace and tranquillity of the inhabitants in 
their district, to make any orders” (subject to proper apprpval) ’ 
respecting highways, etc., “also for the obscrvoltl'c of the Sabbath, 
respecting the building of churches, of schools, and similar public 
works.” 1 A report niude to the Dutch governor at this -time states 
. . that New llaerlem eontained 16 householders, 22 mqJos'between 16 
and 60 yearn of uge, and a few males above 60. Of the 22 males of 1 
military age, 3 vvre Englishmen and 8 were “young men” (i. c., 

. unmarried). 4 . .. 

When the Dutch gave back the colony (N’ov. TO, 1674), it was 
apparently judged necessary to renew the contract with Van derVin. 
Thq, terms were the same as previously. This time 18 people sub- 
scribed, of their free fcitt, sums ranging from 3 to 38 florins, the 
average being about If) florins. Two declined to subscribe, claim- 
ing exemption on accbunt of difference of religion. 

Tn October, 1676, Van der Yin complained that Ins house was no 
longer fit to live iqv Accordingly the town decided .that for the 
winter they would move him into the schoolhouse or 

* Hiker, History of Ilarlem, p. 2?»i. 

* IMd., p. 287. t . 

* Ibid., pp. The same charter was sent simultaneously to some 29 other villages in New Nether* * 

land. O’Callaghan, of Netherlanri, p, 47(1 fl. 

* Hiker, off: cit u pp. 28?, 301-302. **' 

28311°— 12 11 
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should be repaired and adapted to his purposes, by putting in a bed- 
stead, * 1 * chimney and mantel, and making the door and windows tight. 
It was^further decided “to repair (vermaelienr) the old house the fol- 
lowing spring. n J 

We hi’e several times called attention to the ‘‘free will contribu- 
tions” by which the voorlezer was paid. It appears that there was 
in this practice ,a considerable element of compulsion in spite of the 
descriptive adjective. In 1676 two of the French inhabitants per- 
sisted in a course of not subscribing to the voorlezer's salary ; one 
had failed to subscribe for three years and the other for two years. 
The matter was referred to the mayor’s court at New York, which had 
jurisdiction, and on November 7 an order was passed that “the Clerk 
of the Parish be continued in his place,, and h$ve his pay what is 
- behind, and for the future as formerly/’ 3 There is so much indefi- 
* niteness in this order as to cStee no surprise that the delinquents still 
4 Reid out in spite of many foraaal demands on the part of the local 
court. As tl'te constables hesitated to use force, the matter again 
came before the mayor’s court, which on March 6, 1677, issued the 
following order: 

' From the City of Sew York to the Town of Harlem: 

The Court order, that Hendrick Jansen Vand^F Vin, the clerk of the said town be 
continued in his place according to former oraer, and have his pay, what it. behind 
and for the future as formerly by the inhabitants: and if they or any of them refuse to 
pay what is due from them for the time past, arid for the time to come, then the con- 
stable is hereby ordered to levy the same by distress and sale of the goods, for satis- 
faction of what is or shall hereafter become due to the said clerk/ 


From this distance, even this second order seems vague as to the pre- 
cise question at issue. We might even suppose that the city court 
meant to rule solely as to the salary due Van der Yin in his capacity 
as town clerk, leaving out of account his work as voorlezer and school- 
master. The local court, however, did not take "this view of the 
decision; and it does not seem to have occurred to the defendants to 
escape by that precise plea. When the summons for payment was 
issued in accordance with the court Tiling, the answer was returned 
*that Gov. Lovelace had said, “the French of the Town of New Har- 
lem should be free as to contributing to the Dutch Voprlezer, ” -now 
that they had a French minister. The local court would not accept 
this plea and directed execution against the defendants for the 
amounts due and the costs. After further jefforts, one of the defend- 
ants paid up^ but the other proved, obdurate. Apparently nothing 
further was (lone to enforce payment.® 

Tq use the term “free-will contributions ” not only in (Connection 
. with the forced collection of subscriptions already made, buttevenin 


V. | - 1 

1 Kilter nyi ’‘Bedroom, * tmt puls In perentbeaes 11 bedstede, ” which in Dutch means 

»Rfar, oft, Cfc, p.333. « /bid., p. 336. \ 

p. *3#' • Ibid., pp. 334*6-6/ 


beditend. 
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connection with compulsory subscriptions, seems at this day entirely 
anomalous and s^lf-contradictory. But one familiar with the period 
under consideration will recognize in the incident and in the terms 
used a normal stage in the development of public rate support of 
church, school, or poor out of a preexisting true voluntary contribu- 
tion. Ther, evolution has typically gone through three stages, first, a* 
voluntary contribution, second, a contribution freely made if possible, 
forced if necessary, and third, a form tty rate leyicd equitably upon all 
by the duly constituted public authorities . 1 New Haerlem at tfie 
time under consideration was evidently in the second period of the 
evolutioij. If e\ ents should proceed normally, a purely rate-supported 
school would result. 

On February 7, *1078, the question of salary again came before the 
court. We read: 

Is further resolved and concluded that the magistrates .diall go alxuit among the 
common inhabitants and see how much each is willing to contribute yearly, to the 
maintenance and salary of the voorfczcr. begi nning the 23rd of Otober of the previous 
year, 1677, and following. The voorlczer must have yearly for salary, 'according to 
agreement entered into the 23rd of October, 1070, the sum of -100 guilders; the magis- 
trates remain held to furnish the money. 2 

There seems a little suggestioh of, threat in the closin'! clause of the 
resolution: If the money were pot subscribed- a tux levy might be 
iftede. As a result of the, canvas ‘‘.among the cbmmon inhabitants” 
20 subscribe, not including the two recalc.it rarits. The amounts are 
much as formerly, varying from 6 to 40 guilders, with an average of 
about 1 3-guildcrs. The rents, however, are hardly more than half,, 
so that only 342 guilders were available. ^Vhen this deficiency was 
duiyronsidehed, Van der Vin agreed (May 8, 1678) “to the constable 
and magistrates” to be content with the sum available for that one 
year, provided that “the constable and magistrates shall then make 
a new and reliable assessment for the full sum of 400 guilders yearly 
as salary, according to the first accord of 23d of October, 1670.”* 
The word “assessment” in the' resolution seems to indicate that the 
evolution of a tax rate was progressing rapidly , at least in the minds of 
thercourt. 

Probably ptut of Van der Vin’s willingness to take the reduced sal- 
ary was due t a promise of the^enurt to provide a nw house. At 
the same meeting it was “also taken into consideration .about the 
rebuilding of the town’s house, for the voorlezcr; it is found good to 
take the wortc in hand by the, first opportunity, as the most necessary 
work to be done by the inhabitants, and they having leisure to prop-’ 
erly hftw and make ready the timber for thp same.” The court im- 

#<" t* 1 * « volution of poor support In England, ud of church and School support^ colonial Uissacho- 
•ms sea Jackson, Development of Schpol Support In Colonial Massachusetts, pp. 10-11, is, 20, 73, h pairiw. 

* Rtker, op, eft,, p. 348. .. * * 

l /k&, p.3$& * 
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mediately called into the meeting^ a carpenter and asked of him an 
estimate. "‘Demands 200 guilders; whereupon it was not ordered, 
but the magistrates said they woidd think upon it and inform him 
when they should be able to hara him do it.” Foil* * months later 
(September 7), "‘the constable and magistrates, with the advice of tl\e 
whole community” contracted for the necessary timber for 130 
guilders; “to wit: 5 beams twenty feet long, broad in proportion; 
12 posts ten feet long; 4 sills twenty- two and twenty feet long, 2 ras- 
ters, 2 girders, 1 other spar, all twenty-two feet; also split shingles 
for the roof; all finished- to diliver at the stump.” 1 Apparently it 
toqk three or four yea re to finish the house. There is still in existence 
a detailed account giving many of the expenses, and the rate list by 
which the necessary funds were raised. 3 Twenty-six landowners were 
assessed amounts varying from 5 guilders S stivers to 104 guilders 
and 19 stivers, die average being about 31 guilders. The S(K) guilders 
so raised does not, apparently, represent the whole cost of the house. 

After this, oUr records grow less definite. Van der Yin died about 
the first pf'1085 at the age of 70. Says Riker: 

Aa he livowin the work of hip pen, Van der Via shown his culture, ami incidentally liia 
knowledge of Latin and Spanish, lie wan rcmarkablo accurary, very method- 

ical and precise in ei^all as well aa preator muttcra, clerk of the coup, Loth drafter and 
registrar of deeds, wills and contracts, accountant for the twvn anti church; all these 
added to his specific dutietfhs voorlczer and schoolmaster, itWaiM using to find minuted 
in his clear, neat hand, "set hen to brood, 15th July, 1675. *' 3 

In the early part bf January, 1685, Jan. Tibout, who had been dis- 
missed from Fltrtbush for conduct unbecoming a voorlezcr and school- 
master \p. 173), was invited to succeed Van der Yin in these offices. 
But by the ecclesiastical comity (if t^ot more positive regulation), he 
could not be admit fled to the proffered place until he had been re- 
lieved of the censure laid upon liim by the Flat bush church. Thither 
he accordingly sent his request with a testimonial from D? Selyns 
“minister of N. York and N. llaerlem aforesaid, wherein it was stated 
that during the two years Jan Thibald had passed under the 
ministry of N. York, nothing was heard of him except what beseemed 
an honorable man.” -Upon this showing, the Flatbush consistory was 
prevailed upon (Jan. 10) “to remove the said Jan Thibald from cen- 
sure ** * * that be may enter upon the service to wliich ho has 
been called.” 4 

On Jaquary 20, Tibout accordingly entered upon the duties re- 
cently laid aside by Van der Yin. Ilis salary was 300 jguilders; he 
and his family were to occupy “the town’s house.”* The collection 
of^Tibqut’s salary again raised the question of forcing citizeiisof an- 
other faith to support the Dutch yoorlezer.” In 1 086, one John Dela- 
yall, a Quaker, was indebted to the town “fot*stone, timber, liipe, and 

r iRflcar,op.c<t.,p.3t1. */W..pp.3»W.^ ^ ♦ * lUk*r, op. eft., p. 3W. * 

* pp. 9734. * tffttbuih oonattor y ralntim, p. & 
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morgen money, 230 florins (for the new church); for two years salai^r 
<?f voorlezer, 95 florins; for quit rents, 32 florins.” Being a Quajcer 
he had conscientious scruples against supporting the faith of the 
Dutch, so (lie town levied on (H schepcis of wheat belonging to.liim. 
An* early American example of ‘’passive resistance.” 1 

On April 23, 1090, Tibo ut^ yicldcd his position to (iuiiliam Bertholf, 
who in turn served only af>out a year and a half, leaving September 
13, 1091. 2 Tibout then returned and stayed, so it appears, for six 
or eight years, after which he is said to have gone to Bush wick. 1 His 
successor was Adriaen \enneule, from Ylissingen. Zeeland, who en- 
tered upon his duties^Novemher 4, 1(19!), Hiker says. “ judging from 
his penmanship, he was a scholar.” I’poii the coming of \ enneule 
the town built “a new house, as a dwelling for tin* voorlezer, and as a 
school and a town hoiije. ’ 4 \ ennuele remained for eight veqrs T 

when he was ‘'requested to he voorlezer at ■ Bergen, M and was dis- 
missed with commendation on Januaiv 1, 170S, * 

Following this there is a break in the records of a few years, after 
which Johannes Amsterdam van Harlingen, was chosen to act as 
voorlezer, and with his service end our records. He stayed appar- 
ently for several years. 5 

e have now traced the school at New Ilaorlem for a period of over 
50 years. From ltitU to 170S there was no serious break in its opera- 
tion. The master all this time waft supported in major pari by means ' 
of 'freewill contribution, which approximated rate assessments. 
We need not douht that tuition was also charged. The town fur- 
nished a school house and a dwelling for the muster. Part of the time 
the master lived and taught in separate houses, and part in the same 
house. During the whole period 6 the schoolmaster was voorlezer in 
the Reformed Dutch Church ns well as schoolmaster, and besides 
acted as clerk of the towil court. Wc have no reason to dou^t the 
moral and religious character of any one of the schoolmasters unless 
we except Jan Tibout, and ho was said to have reformed. The record 
of New Ilaorlem, ns here given, pmvokes praise. For the greater 
part of the period under review the village numbered less than a score 
of families. But tliis small group, out of its limited means, moved 
by ik) external pressure, maintained village school with unfailing 
regul&’ity, paid the schoolmaster a fair salary, and furnished him 
with a free dwelling. In no other instance. did th^Dirfeh interest in 
education manifest itself more strikingly. 

1 Hiker, op. cU. , p. 406. 1 * 

• /6M., p. 407 n. Berlholl hod previously been a cooper, and later Warn* a minister. Keel. Hoc.. 10M - 

1073. * * f 

* Rlk*r, gp. clt.. p. 408 n. Cl. Ruahwkdclown record book (hiflO-KsiTi), pp. 113-9. ^ 

4 Hiker, Wp. cit., p. 407 n. 

» /MdL, p. 408 ft. 

9 Except possibly the break at 1711-12, when Morris was trying to iotrolucs EptaoopaUsolcm Ecd. 
Rsc., pp. 1743, 1W0. DU, op. cU ^ 1, 176-7. 



CHAPTER XIL 


THE SCHOOLS OF FLATBUSH AFTER 1664. 


The records available for Flatbush are fuller thaqjtor an}" other of 
the Dutch villages, affording accordingly the best account that we 
have of any of the village schools. •. 

The Flatbush school was opened, ns we saw, not later than January 
of 1659. The first master is not known. In 1(300 Reynier Bastiaen- 
sen van Giesen was elected, and lie was succeeded by Pelgrom (locq, 
who was appointed schoolmaster October 20, 1003. “for one year and 
the engagement to be released on either, side oa^h year." The 
English came in September of 1064, some time before Clocq’s first 
and only yv ar had expired. 1 • 

Clocq’s successor was “the worthy Arent Evers Molenaer, late 
schoolmaster, precentor, and comforter of the sick fit New Am^tel," 
although it appears that a slight interim came between the two: 
Since Clocq’s salary was paid for exactly one year, it seems probable 
that his time expired October 2(3, 1664, one year after his contract. 
Molenaet seems to have been in New Amsterdam after this tune, ' 
since he had a cl did baptized there* on November 9, 2 and he sold 
there, oft December 10/20, Ids account against the city of old Amster- 
damjpr services at New Amatol. 3 We should probably not go far 
wrong to place January 1 , 1665, as the beginning of his service at 
Midwoud. In March of 1605, “Mr. Arent Molenaer” bought a farm 
“in the vicinity of the town of Midwoud.” 4 On April 3 “Arent 
Evert Molenaer” witnessed a paper. 1 . On August 16 of the same 
year the deacons paid to “Aerent Aeeversen” their share of his first 
year’s salary", 50 guilders.* In June of the succeeding year the church 
paid its part of the second year’s salary to r “Aert Evers.” 7 From 


•f Strong (Ulatoryof Flatbush. p. 105-1 10) Rives a continuous list of masters from UY>9 to 1802, T|)0 names 
tbat he assigns to the seventeenth century are as follow*: Adrian Hegemen, 1(199-71; Jacob Jooeten.lGJl-y; 
Francays De Druynhe, 1073-74; Michael Maine lie, 1674-J5; Jqp Oerrltvaa Marckye, 1676-80; Derick Storm] 
1685-81; Jan Tibout, 1681-82; Johannes van Eckltellen, 1083-1700, It will be observed that neither Van 
Qtaaen nor Glocq appear on Strong's list, while no evidence la available (hat even lends to connect 
Hegemen with the school. On account of further jnaceu/acies In the list, it tahecessary (opay more atten- 
tion to names and dates than would otherwise be* desirable; our resulting list Vill be very dlff^ent, so far 
as concerns ttie seventeenth century. 

* N. Y. Oen. and Mo. Soo. Coll., ii,*75. 


* Minutes of the orphan masters, etc., li, 4. 

1 Flatbush town records. 106: 21. 

•/W,p.2fo 

• Flatbush deacons' accounts, 1, 13 A . 11 Is assumed that hi* contract was the same as Clocq's. 

T M jl 14 A . See dso Flatbush town records, 100: 252, 239, for payments made by the church masters 
from the rent of the school land. 

•m ' / . . ' T 
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these two payments of exactly 5 0 guilders each from the church, it i 

seems quite probable that his term of service extended over exactly \ 

two years. Tliis finds corroboration >in the salary payments of his . \ 

successor. ] 

As Muienaer’s term was closing (Dec. 15, 1056), the church masters , 

paid out* “for plastering the chimney in the school and the covering ■ 

11 P- Id st. ,,J As this house was built only three years before 
(see p. 126), it may excite some surprise that it needed covering so 
booh.' The use ol thatch rather than shingles is probably the explfina- * 

» tion. | 

Molenaer’s successor was .Ian Tityuit , whom wo have already met at, 

# Bergen (p, 137) and in New Haorlem (page 164) and shall meet several I 

times in other connect ions. Ilis contract is the hist one found at Flat- j 

bush after the English occupation. Ilis dut ios, while more nicely spect, ; 
lied than were those oj \ an Giesen and Clocq, arc ulinhst the^ame. lie 
was srhoolnmster.-voorlezcr, voorsanger, sexton, and eourf messenger. 

Tuition charges were for A, B f (\ and spoiling, 2 guilders per quarter; for 
reading and writing, 2 guilders, und for both together, 2 guilders and ! 

10 stivers. His salary was 300 guilders, 7 scawant, in grain, together 
c with a free house, garden, and house lot belonging to the school. The 

service was to begin on December 25, 1666, o. s., and InstJor one year; ! 

though it was in fact continued for about four years. Interestingly | 

enough tliis contract was signed by the court officials only, not' by f 

the consistory. 5 What makes tliis change in the contracting parties 
the mitre interesting is that. .the schoolmaster’s church duties are ' ' 

minutely prescribed, and«that the deacons continued all during his I 

t^rm of office to pay the 50 guilders annually on his salary, just as ■ \ 

luid been done when they were parties to the contract. The regular 
salary payments made by the deacons and churchmasters of 50 
guilders and 250 guilders, respectively, 4 leinp us in no doubt that 
Tibhut remained in chargo of the school until his successor came, 1 

November 1, 1070. * 

Tie successor to Tibout was Jacob J.odsten, whom wo have 
previously seen at Kingston (pp. 134-5). Ills contract was drawn * 
up on August 8, some months in advance of the commencement of . 
^actual service. It is one of those long itemized school contracts s 

which seemed to delight the Dutch sense of order and foTm. 

This is one of the very best of all the contracts we have, as it gives 
many minute details. Joosten, as contracting master, on the one 
hand, and the consistojrv and the towu^oourt, ondlie other, were 
parties to the contract. There are 12 articles, fixing among other I 

1 Flatbush town records, 100: 259. ) 

4 Some $3oor $36 of our.money. 

* Flatbush town records, 106: 87-88. * - • 

4 Ftatbuih deacons’ accounts, 1, 15*, 17 s . 22*; Flatbush town records, 106: 27»; Flatbush churehmaatartf : 

ftoooudts, pp, 4, U. : 1 
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things tfie school hours, the religious services of the school, the 
catechizing, the master’s duties as voorlezer, as voorsanger, as 
sexton, and as messenger of the church and court. He was required 
by the sixth article “to be modest in his demeanor and diligent and 
patient with the children; also always calm and friendly to them.” 

His remuneration came from several sources: For providing the 
bowl of water at baptisms “ 12st. from the parents or the witnesses/’ 
for inviting to funerals, preparing the grave, and tolling the hell, 

“for persons If) years old or upward, 12 gl.; and under, 8 gl.^” with 
more if lie went out of tin* town to extend the invitations. As court 
♦messenger there was a regular schedule of charges. The seventh 
item fixed the tuition charges: “To receive in payment of A. B, and 
I spelling, 2 gl, ; of reading and writing together. 2 gl., 10 st.: for evening 

I school, reading and writing. .‘1 gl.” He was “to receive, in addition 

an annual salary of 800 gl. in wampum, or grain, to be delivered at the 
ferry; in addition a house free of rent , v>')jiLn garden and use of lands 
belonging to the school, and annually Wrn each farm one load of 
manure and one load of firewood or the value thereof, and next 
summer a new and proper dwelling house on the school lot ” The 
time of service was for (me year beginning November l v 1670. “All 
f done in the meeting of constables and overseers and consistory of the 
| town of Midwoud/’ 1 

I Although 7 t he English had been masters of New Netherland for 

six years, this contract shows almost identically the same conditions 
i as w r ere found in^the Dutch days. In certain respects more nearly 
th'e same than was seen in " ibout’s contract of 16GG. 

The promise to provide “next summer a new and proper dwelling 
house on the school lot” bore fruit. The church musters contracted 
i with one Alike Jansz to build “a house according to plan thereof and 
. conditions thereof at his own board expense” for the sum of GOO 
guilders, 3 Either the old schoolhouse ‘received at the same time new 
roofing, or the roof for the new house had not been included in Auke 
Jansz’ contract, for *30 guilders were paid out for this purpose with 
15 ’guilders. Resides to the hod carrier. 3 Either the w^rk on the 
schoolhouse progressed slowly, or some accident befell; for on January 
30, 1672, the churclt masters spent 15 guilders “for one half barrell 
^ good beer for setting the school to rights.” 4 The Dutch, as well as 
f other of the early colonists, performed such public works more 

j willingly, if not more effectively, with the aid of plenty of “good 

beer/' A year lktcr some repairing was necessary, for there were 
t bought “50 nails for the 8choolhouse ? ’ at 15 stivers and the roof 

I agai^ needed attention, as roofs do. 5 0 

* Flatbuah town records, 105: 207, • * 

Flat bush church maalen* reconle, p. 14. On p. 19 oil he same this was colled ih$ J' schoolhouse.” 

15. - 

9 Flfubush town awards, 106: 283. • FlatbuJTchurch masters’ records, pp. 21, 21 
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The question of side occupations of schoolmasters was, as we sAw 
in Chapter II, a matter of some concern in Holland. In America 
little was Tieard of the question. However, one of the items in the 
deacons accounts seoinsdo indicate that Master Joosten had a side 
occupation somewhat unusual, dust after he had pi veil up his 
position in Klatbush the deacons bought for do guilders “that little 
hrew house of Jncoh Joosten next t <» t he schoolhousc. " 1 Ownership 
and proximity to his dwelling would seem to substantiate the sugges- 
tion that Joosten added to his income by browing, perhaps, that same 
“good beer.” 

How Joosten received Ids pay as sehoohnaster will appear from the 
following excerpt from* the church masters' report. The render will 


note the variant spellings of proper names. 

Year 1*57.1, credit 

Jan Unreason has delivered to Jarkop Joosten l!) sehepols peas. ..... 7(5-0 

al.-o delivered t<» Jaekoj> ^enstea 0 sehepels rve pi 3(5-0 

^also to ^ aeknp 5 nu'trn 2 M’hepel.- wheat pj j o o 

\anHeren has al>n delivered lo Yttenp Yoiv-tcn :1 schepeN rye. x 12 -O^" 


It was about this time that we have the first extant census of Flat- 
bush. In ltui! there were 73 men in the village;* but ,, m cn“ here 
means apparently nudes of 10 and over. Two years later thereVere 
.54 bends of families. 4 This number fell the next year to 47 ; s in 1GS3 
it was 4S." in 1G9S, GO, 7 while in 1 TOG 8 1 hen* wore ; V2 landholders. The 
total population can only he estimated, .In 173S there was a white 
population t^40G in 7G families, 9 or about oj persons to tin* family. 
The same ratio would give a population of 251 ip 1 070, 250 in 1GS3, 
and 352 in 1 0HS— a relatively fixed population for a village in a new 
and growing country. 

Wo have seen in Chapter VIII how certain lands were set aside 
during the Dutch period for the use of the Klatbush church and school. 
This was done several times a Fain during tin* Knglish period. In 1GGS 
tliero was a division of the Canaryse Valley into eight divisions of six 
lots each. One lot each was reserved for the church, school, parson- 
ugtVHIld ioyn.' 0 In 1701 there was a similnrdrawing, where the school 
got two lots. 1 ' It- is impossible tomnke any distinction between church 
and school lots. While we road at times of the “church lotS” and the 
“school lots/ tis if thoy^vero separate, quite as oftoq they! arc all 
Jincludcd together under the head of “church lots, ” ami oven/vhere a 
distinction of term is made, we find rent from both going to tljp school- 
master or to the sehoolhouse.' 2 Ruth were' equally in tlu,M;harge of the 

/ Flat bush church niMlers* records, p. 3*. ' • Kind's Count v conveyances. HIht 3 , p. 1R5 

* Flat hush (own records, 100: 2t«. . t Poc. |u«t. of N. Y„ iv, m riraldnthe white po^ 

■ New York Col. Poc,, 11, 500. illation there were 134 negroes. 

. 4 Doc. UtM. of N. Y„ iv, 97ff, ' *• Flat hush town records, 100: HI. 

• /wd.,ii ( 209 a. . ■ ' H rw<f..ioo:i*»2 a. 

•/Md.,li,8J-4. lOfcftT'MT.Ktt. 

»/Nd.,U 1,88* ‘ 
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; churchmasters. It may be added that according to the 1706 assess- 

I ment, the church lots then included 262 acres, while the largest single 

private holding was 159 acres, the median holding being 63. In 1663, 
the church and school lands were rented out for six years at 400 
| guilders the first years, and 440 guilders each succeeding year. 1 In 
1668 and 1669 they were again rented out. at about the same rates. 2 
Apparently this was the source of the schoolmaster’s salary. 

. . In 1676, on the same conditions that obtained in the case of Joosten, 

| “ constable and overseers w'ith the consent o_f the people/’ engaged Jap 

Gerritsz Van Markon “in the plan 1 of Jacob Joosten.” The only dif- 
( ference in the terms was that Van Markon should receive no wood and 

: manure, but should “ receive therefor the sum of one hundred guldens, 

! making the entire al^out four hundred guldens in grain at seawant 

price.’’ The service was to commence May 1, 1676, and last “for 
the time of one year or longer, as is satisfactory to both parties. 5 
Van Marken was evidently not an exemplaryrharacter. lie is said 
to have beeji expelled from Fort Casimir whither he had gone as a 
merchant. 4 lie went thence to Beverwvck and bought the excise 
right. 6 After becoming school master at FI at bush lie had the reputa- 
tion of paving “more attention to the tavern than to the school. 8 
. ' Finally, a quarrel with I)v Van Znuren of the Flatbush church proved 
| his undoing. The domino, being for no sufficient (apparent) cause 
“ most irreverently and slanderously abused by the schoolmaster,” he 
{ “called together our consistory and,. as is usual here, invited the mag- 

I istrates to meet with them.” These “all declared that the} r had 

j lung wished for some opportunity to discharge this schoolmaster,” 7 

j and thereupon, after due deliberation, “the honorable consistory, in 

the presence of the worthy constable and overseers,” decided that Van 
Marken was “ unsuitable and unfit to have charge of the service of 
i church or school in any Christian congregation/’ and accordingly 
discharged him, ordering him “to surrender the schoolhouse and all 
other privileges” of his office “before the 1st of May.” 8 The school- 
** 1 master was much incensed at tho treatment accorded him and fought 

back; “with the uttermost shamelessness, summoning those who * 
had condemned his conduct, before the English court at Gravesend 
♦ * * accusing them of perfidy and injustice/ ’® D? Zuuren’s 

party retaliated with threat of a slander suit. In fear, however, that 
the English courts might abridge tho rights of the Dutch church, both 
sides were prevailed upon to arbitrate the matter. Van Markin, as a 
result*, was*f 9 tit under bond tqkeep the peace; but he forfeited this and 

i Flatbush town rtconK 106: pp.2«, 252. « Flatbush consistory minutes, p. 30, * 

s 105: 117-8. 7 letter of Dt Van Zuursn to th« claasts, June 25, 

* JWd., p. 208. 1081.. Kocl. Ketf.. p.773 fl, 

’ . « Pearson, First Battten of Albany, p. 128. * • Flatbush consistory minutes, p. 30. 

B ■ • Bfrfan, Klnfs County, p. 345. « /Wrf., p.S3. * * 
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was afterwards “'imprisoned for his overbearing conduct.” 1 He did 
not long survive the contest, dying in February of 1683, whether of 
cinder or of excessive indulgence in drink is not stated.’ 

Van Marken's salary presents a problem. His contract, as we saw, 
was for 400 guilders a year. But the account show that the deacons 
paid him on January 29, 1077, “for his year’s salary” 50 guilders. 
T his was their pro rata according to what had been done since 1660.’ 
Besides this the churdimasters paid him the. same year 500 guilders. 4 
The next year, the deucons (npp&rently) nothing, while the church- 
masters again paid 500 guilders: 5 * while for the third venr (1078) he 
received only 400 guilders “ foroncyenr’ssnlnry.” 9 The onlv explana- 
tion that- at present suggests itself is this: That about the time Van 
Mai ken undertook the work, Dom? Polhomus, the nged minister nt 
Flat bush, became too feeble to carry on the work and short Iv there- 
after dded. It was practically a year and a half that the church was 
wit bout a pastor. 7 During t his t ime Van Markon, ns voorlozor. would 
almost certainly be called upon to tnkc charge of the church sen-ices. 
As this coincided with the fust year and a half of his school sendee! 
we can easily believe tlia.t the extra 150 guilders his firstfvcar and the 
extra 100 guilders the second year were paid him (or this extra work. 

The relation of the church and the village municipal authorities in the 
control of the village school has alt the while been an inviting problem. 
Van Marken’s career present's several most interesting phases-. Van 
Giescn and Clocq were each engaged by the “sellout and sehepens with 
the cooperation of minister and consistory." * Tibout 's. so far as form 
ent , was entirely a matter of the court , the consistorv being ignored.® 
Jacob Joost on’s contract was arranged ^n '‘in meeting of constable 
and overseei-s and consistory of the town of Millwood." 10 Tbit when 
^ ,in Murken was elected in place of Jobs ton, it was hv the “Unstable 
anil overseers with the consent of the people.” ’> The' consistory again 
was (apparently) ignored, though probably it was consulted, if "not 
formalli , at least, informally. V lion now D? Zuuron was wishing to 
get rid of A an Markon, he faced for the first time sinco coming to 
America the fact of the joint control of the school by the court "md 
consistory, with the power of the court increasing. He seems then 
to have protested to the consistory that this was contrary to the 

1 Eocl. Rec., p. 780. * * 

* Flat bush conslMory mlnulwt.p. 17-1- deatwiM* accounts. 1.57*. / 

• FlatbusB deacons* accounts. 1, 101*. mi B , iiVj A , m2 8 , u\ j;B t 22 ®, 2S B -32 B .ti* 

4 Flatbush churohmastere’ accouuts.^ip. ;tr, 39. 

* Ib(d. p p. 39. ^ # 

•/Wrf.* p. 49. After the So RUildera^pald by the dearon* on Jun. 29, 1077, we flnd'no more record of 
tnelr paying anything on the achool master's salary (until Ki 1 nomlblv) 

1 Keel. Roc., pp. 68S, 099. . . 

• Flatbush town record*, 103; 24$, 145. 1 

*TbUL, 10ft: 87f. • , v , * 

'• Ibid.; 105: 307. 

*' /MA, 105: 206. 
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liberty of the Dutch church. We find in the consistory minutes 
(Feb. 10, 16S0) a formal paper in the domine’s own Jmnd: 

Since the dmrch order of the Synod of Ihmlrorht, held in t lie* year 1018 Ac., 
enjoiiiH that the mmusturh's ^hall have cetitrol over the school masters, as is rood in 
article 111, 1 the minister desired earnestly that, they should govern themselves t hereby, 
* * * The Dutch congregation ought not so to neglect their liberty. Hut in 
ease they do nut assert themselves ho protested that hq should have no part or guilt 
in these things or their complications.- 

When a month Inter (March 2 \) Van Markon wus dismissed from 
the school service the ‘’action was taken in the' church assembly of 
Mithvotui in {lie prrsrncr'of \ \u' htmorfthle nmgist rates, eonsiahle, and 
overseers;’ and similarly the resolution dismissing him was passed 
by “the honorable consi>toi v in the pirn? net o/'tho worthy constable 
and overseers.” 3 Van Ziuircn in writing the account of this meeting 
to the cl ass is said, “l therefore rtdled together our consistory, and 
as is usual here, invited the magistrates to meet with them.” 4 It is 
evident from all this that Van Zmtren himself was neeustomed in the 
Netherlands to seeing the consistory control exclusively in such mat- 
ters^i^Vurther, being a strong .tighter, a pronounced churchman, and 
being, moreover, ready to despise American enstonffc 6 he. was deter- 
mined to keep things in the hands of 1 1 is consistory as far as possible.* 
s This decade marks the height of the*THkW<‘r>>f the consistory in 
copayfforshfp with the court. The tendency to Jemocracy in 
America was yet to prove too strong even for surh as I)om? Van 
Zuuren. ‘ ■ 

On the 1st of November following Van Markon's dismissal the con- 
sistory and magistrates in meeting assembled were called upon to 
consider 4 ‘ that aince 1 lu % position of vooiTezer and sehoohnaster has 
now been vaoArit for more than half a year and n^one has presented 
% liimself as a candidate for this service, whether it would not be appro- 
priate to increase the compensation a little.'' The proposition met 
with approval, and the snlaiy wa$ raised from Hot) to 400 gulden oj 
grain at seawaat value, ‘'Thereupon, on the. d t )\ of the same month 
Jan Thibald [Tibout] was accepted for tliis servi^S” This is the 
same Jan Tibout- wlio bad previously taught at Flat-bush ( 1 007— 
1670). Ilis- service tliis time began on December IS, 10Sh 8 The 
terms of contract were quite similar to those already noticed in the 
case of Jacob Joosten. In particular, while the. contract was signed 


t For this article. *>0 KrrI. lhr., j>. *" 

1 Flatbiph consistory minutes, p. Id. 

• /Wd., p. 30. .Tho word# iin» Van ZoomCs own; italics, the Writer’*. *gi 

< EccL Kec., p. 774. ** ? 

• Beepp. 23 ft, whom 11 is shown that sm-h wiunot universal and probably not general In the Nether- 


4am i*. 



• Sm bte let torn to the clanls, Eocl. Rec., pp. (MKMMO, pmttm* 

» We shall lateral (p.ljHn) a similar position taken by/ l>om« Van Znurrn on the election orchuroh- 
BtMtersby the town, 

* Flatbmheonalstory minutes, p. 39. ThU statement of tbe size of the former salary is invconcilable 
with tba known laou. U is possible that ihU actlon mare!/ reeclDda a proposed reduction, - 
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by both consistory' and court, the latter under the former, \^in 
Zuurei/s. previous phraseology is used: “Done" in our i^sombly of 
Midwoud in the presence of the honorable constable and overseers/’ 1 
Ilis school calendar, however, introduced several feat urcs hot hereto- 
fore seen hi tho history of the Dutch schools. Item 4 of the contract 
presents them, reading as follows: * 

Hn shall he hound to hold Hchnol nine, months in ^urcennion, from So-ptonihorto June, 
in vane 16 rhiltlren rome to the Hchnol. He mur^t he present in [yn^m and insiruct 
tlie children and ki*op them in order. So far ik> the three glimmer months are r<jn- 
cenied, In* shall he excused from ken-ping whonl himnolf, if the number of nchool 
children does not reach twenlj, in. which east; his wife may kovp the sclnml Also in 
tlu* event that ton children eonio or less thMi ten, these shall make uplho r-ohool 
numey nevertheless to ten. J 

l his is the first reference to school keeping by a woman found so 
far in our study among the xVmeriean Dutch. 1 The bearing of these 
figures on the question outlie customary attendance at the Diminish 
school is quite interesting. Apparently we are to judge that during 
the major portion of the vci^r above Hi might be (♦xpcctcd, while in 
the sumyier the at tendance <yiight fall even below II), anti probably 
would not go above 20. The division of the year into these '•two 
’parts seems to unticipa/c the present American custom, though not 
till long afterwards did our summer vacation become established, 

Jan Tibout proved no more acceptable than had, .Van Markon, 
Before the first 'half year was quite passed (Juno 10) a meeting of 
tile consistory was called “to ascertain the truth in regard to the 
rumors Avl^ich have been spread abroad for some time past concern- 
ing the deportment *ff our schoolmaster, Mr. Jan Thilmud/’ Tho 
women '‘concerning whom the said schoolmaster is said to have 
behaved himself unseemly” were invited to testify. 4 They severally 
accused him of “very' sea^aloiis and entirely indecent deeds/ viz, 
that .Jail Thibaud had approached them with dishonorable words 
anti acts and that they jn self defense had pursued him with blows/’ 
-t He, in his turn, attempted' a denial, but his admissions nncK^planu- 
\tjonS tuily served ,to fasten Tiis guiR upon%im. The authorities were 
ousposed to, treat liim wit ji co nsideration, and gave him '‘one month 
to investigate his case amisbareh his heart to find out the truth, and 
£*to give (siod the praise.” In the meantime,, by unanimous vote of 
^burt an(^consistory,.-ho was '‘suspended from service in the church 
and. deprived of^tho participation in our' lord’s holy simper.” 
Whether this carried with it susjxuisioii from the school services not 
clear; but at th« expiration of 'the month (July 30), nothing more 
being brou glit forward in his behalf, "It. Wift decided remove him 

■' " 4 ■ 3^- ~ ■ 

1 Flat bush consistory minutes, 9*41. Tho actual handwriting la Van Zuunm’s ; the italic* again the 
\ writer’s. 

\ s A similar iwenoe at the Now Lotts of slightly oarllcr date wllj bo presented on p. 167. . . 

\ 4 Flatbuah.oohslstory minutes,. pp. flOfl. ' 
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at once from his school and church service, and h^ was enjoined to 
prepare himself at once to put his affairs in order and to leave his 
house at an early date.” 1 * * There can be no question that Tibout 
deserved to -be dismissed. By his own confession ho was grossly 
obscene in addressing the women, and was besides too intoxicated at 
times to know whatjte was doing or saying. By the explicit, tosti- 
- mony of several wpmm be lmd made most. improper advances upon 
their persons, a iid ? according to one he had been in her presence 
inexpressibly indecent. 2 

Tibout *s successor was Johannes van Kkelen, of Albany, the term 
\ of service .beginning October 1, lt>S2. It is his contract thpt has 
been so wiijelv published 2 By this time tlwe schoolmaster was no 
longer court messenger, but instead was usually town clerk. This, 
however, was not. a matter of the school contract * Van Kkelen was 
to bo vooiiczer, voorsanger, and sexton. Thoprovision for dividing 
the school (*ear iifto two parts, which we in the case of Tibout, 
was repeated. It was stipulated that when the minister preached 
elsewhere than at Flat hush the master must “road twice before the 
congregation, from the book commonly uso^ for the purpose.” “The 
children as usual shall recite their questions and answers out of the 
catechism on Sunday” “before afternoon service.” Tuition fees 
wero exacted “from those who attended the day. school fora speller 
reader, three guilders a quarter, and for a writer, four guilders. 
From those who attended evening school, for a speller or render, four 
yftders, and for a writer, six gyjlders shall bo given.” For baptisms 
and funerals the charges wore the same as in the case of Joosten. 

■ f ‘In addition to the above, bis salary shall consist of four hundred 
guilders, in grain, valued in seawant, to be delivered at Brooklyn 
Ferry * * * with the dwelling house, bam, pasture lot, and 

meadows to the school appertaining.” 4 This is substantially the 
same salary as Van Markon and Tibout received. 

The relationship between court ami consistory is the same os was 
•observed in the casa of Tibout. The contract which was written 
by Van Zuuren was “agreed upon in tho oonsistory in the presence 
of the honorable constable and overseers,” The preamblo states 
that the master Vas “called and accepted with the advice and con- 
sent of tho honorable magistrates.” It is evident that Van Zuuren 
was trying t^o minimize tho part played hr tho court, while the 
members of this, on their part, wore not willing to gfvo up activo 
participation in the control. 

‘.Flftthush oomistory minutes, pp. fl. • 

■800 p. 104, where the consistory removed tlm cocloAiastiral ocneure from Tibout. 

•The original la In the Flatbush consistory minutes, pp. 57-^0. It waa first published in translation 
by Strong (op d<., p. llOff), and may be Been In Pratt (op. cit, p. jj5 $)*nd In Dexter (opdf.,p. MI IT). 

* Thhyate governing wampum at this time was about five to one. This 400 guilders wampum wauld 
then bo about 80 guilders Hollands, or 932 (Eccl. Rec., 702), It jrould be, in grain, 60 bushels of wheat, 
or 75 busiteis of rye. Fcaa were valued at the same rate as rye.— Hiker, New Harlem, p. 372, Flatboah 
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\an Ekelen s contract was at first for only seven months, and 
accordingly was duo to expire ‘on May 1, Before that’ time 

“it was decided to renew. the contract with the aforesaid .Van Eck- 
kelen,” but with certain expressed coalitions. “In particular, that, 
regarding the school service lie shouldrogulatc Jiimself according to 
the articles of his predecessor, Jan Tluhaud, especially in accordance 
with the. fourth article, which treats of the time of holding schj^’ 
Jt is interesting that Van Kkelen at this titne had no. wife to \\hom 
he could entrust the summer school if the attendance should he less 
than 20. * 1 Are wo to infer that so small an attendance was improb- 
able? The emoluments of the master, except thedixed salary, were 
increased. The burial f<Ts were practica-lly doubled, and the 1 nil ion 
fees for the day school were advanced tjp espial those of the night 
school: “For a reader or speller, 4 guilders per <piarter, and for a 
writer, ri guilders?' 2 

Johannes van Ekelen, thus established as schoolmaster In 1(>82, 
continued for some yearn in the service. During the Ecisler rebel- 
lion the IVulch on Long Jsjand and elsewhei^ were much disturbed. 
“The furor N tho comtno'n people/' says J)? Yerick, of the Flat bush 
Church, “ran very high, so that everybody who did not escape was 
taken by tho throat, or on feigned pretexts thrown into prison, I 
was imprisoned and declared guilty of high treason;’ 3 Schoolmas- 
ter Johannes van Ekelen wn& a leader in this piprising. When order 
was restored and D? Ynrick released, ho felt that Van Ekelen must 
be dismissed. In a complaint nludo to Gov. Ingoldsb 3 r *D? Yarick 
says: 


That in tho late Rebellion .Inaynea Van Erklon, the then dork and schoolmaster 
of Flatbush hath always bin a very great zealot for tbe faction of Loislor, * * * * 

especially the afore h< 1 Joanes Van Lkelen hath bin always opposing tho minister 
and church cnuncel * * * publicly defaming .(he aforesM minister, sotting the 
common people against him, offering his,, service to drag him mil of hi* house by 
violenro to a pretended court. * # # Upon ihosc nmsidcr.uinn* and others U>o 
long to reheamgC besides other complaint*' a h to his service in the afnrsVI olVnc, the 
church cotinccfdid dismiss the afors’d Joanes Van Kkelen ami did forbid him more 
to officiate, Lul choose in his place one Joannes Sebeiick a fitter person und well 
affected to tlri/iresent government. 


* But u s d Joanes Van Ekelen" did not mean to lot the action of tho 
minister and “churMv coiincel" stop him from teaching. On the 
contrary, li$“ clandestinely without any of their knowledge procured 
a license ” front the provincial governor; and “in defyaucc oh their 
cl turch and accustomed privilodgcs,” he again Rot up school. Where- 
fore, continues the doruiijo and liis elder, “since i( liatli not bin 
accustomed to have two school musters in that si^all town heretofore 
y r petition’rs humbly pray y r hono£ Fhat s d Joanes Van Ekelen may 


i He wne mirried on Sept. 3 following thfe contract.— Flat buah conriatory tninuUa, p. 115. 

1 Flat bush consistory mloutoa, p.m. Y 

'Letter totb«claa^,4^:l», lOO^pocl. Rec., p.lo« fl.* \ 
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be forbid farther to teach sclufol in Flat bush and that v r honour would * * 
please to authorize Joanes Schenck to be the only -schoolmaster 


there." 


Whether it was the concluding prayer “for y r hon’rs. he. lth anjl 
l happiness,” or the loyalty of the* petitioners, or the necf ity of 

{ Restoring order that availed with the governor, does not now appear; 

[ but on September 26, 1601, it was ordered that “s d Schenck be 

s admitted the only school mas tc^ of Flat bush any former ord'r or 

| warrant to any ov r [other] person whatsoever notwithstanding." 3 
; Van Ekelen 's party, however, was not disposed to yield. Being in * 

1 the numerieal majority, they took' the mat ter to t he town meeting and 
( had Auke Jans and Engleborf Lott appointed a committee to look 
after the interests of the (own in the mat ter. .This committee, being 
| specifically instructed to choose a school nuister, selected, of course, 
Johannes* Van Ekelen. Thus the villagejiad (wo masters* one chosen 
j p by the consistory and authorized by (he governor; the other chosen 

J by the town and accordingly representative of the majority of tin* 
people. Van Ekelen had retained the key of th<* sehoolhouse, and 
this^gave him an advantage. Justice Josrndi llegemtrti, who had 
from the first sided wit lo I) A'arick against The Leislerians, issued a 
j . warrant to the constable directing him to get the key from Van 
Ekelen. When the constable wmit to .deliver the warrant, others'- 
Y accompanied,' including Jan Jansen van DiCmarse, a ‘strong Van 
’ Ekelen partisan. Van Ekelen upon reading the warrant, “delivered 
the key upon the table, whereupon John Johnson van Ditmarse tooke 
[ % up the key & askU-if that was not the key of the school, and was 

§ answered yes, then h^aid.he would keep it for the people;” 3 wliicli 

he did. ^ • * 

Justice liegemen was not- to ba outdone in this fashion. “John 
! Johnson van Ditmarse” was clearly guilty of "contempt of their 

* . Maj^V authority,” ijnd was accordingly haled before t lie court of 

sessions (12 March 1692) io answer for fiis conduct. Upon- being . 

* r ‘ examined, he acknowledged tjjat “ he took a)way the key of y 6 school- * 

■■ house of Flat bush from the ta^k<aml tha^jihe still had it and that he 

was advb&d to doc^sQftby Ouchy* Johnson (Auko Jans), & Englebert 
Lott and the people, ancf the Said Ouchy and Englebert would JiMifv 
his doing of it being for the privilege of the people.” 3 Wien “the* 
k said Ouchy and Ehglebert were examined , they told of their appoint- 
ment by the people* “to choose a schoolmaster,” complained that 
“the minister and Justice did (wha.t) 4 they pleased against the 
's privileges of the town” and that “there was another school M r . put 
upon them by the Comn\and f in Chief and Council." The court 
yiv ■ having heard them bound them over to answer to the. next session 


J 




i tSL Y. OOI.MS8,, Ui, 4 (quo I In PtU t, op. d». # p, a*) * - * 

• " * itodl Mlmitftt, VI, 65 (quoted tn PraU,op.e#. ( p. 74.) • V • 

V Y too ofUMOoatt ot aMSonk. County «Jurt<a<ii*o4 t W. M 
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under a bond of £100. At the next session Van.Ditmarse pleaded ' 
guilty anti was fined. The case against the others was continued 
several times, but finally coming to trial; both men were found guilty 
’ ’ (1693 May 9) and fined . 1 - * * 

m Tliis Gdntest is significant in the history' of the Flatbush school. 
Although the minister and church were victorious in the immediate, 
issue, the victory Vas dearly bought. The spirit of democracy which 
apparently had already Set in before* 1> Van Zuurcn’s time could not 
be permanently styjgn*ssed. Whatever else may be true of Lcisler’s 
u rebellion,” on ''Long Island it was largely an uprising of thp people 
against the more centralized management of public affairs wliich 
had previously prevailed. So far as can be judgtxl from incomplete 
records, the participation of minister and consistory' in the school 
decreased sensibly from this time until the Revolution. The town 
meeting, “the jteople,” tw»k over increasingly tin* direct management 
of nil public affairs, pushing court tggl consistory alike aside. 

* The service of Johannes Schcnek so elected is giten exactly in the 
rerctnhs; The FlatbuMi jHiiirchinasters’ accounts contain records of 
annual salaries of 400 florins paid to Schcnrk.for each of the years 
from 1691 to 1694 inclusive. 2 On* April 2 of the last-named year 

* he is paid besides “for ft month’s salary’’ 36 florins 6 stivers. 8 

Following this, Schenck’s name appears no more for six years. We 
conclude accordingly that “his first term ends about the 2d of April, 
1694. 4 * , *'* 

V Whether Schenek gavo up his position voluntarilv'or whether the 
Van 'Ekelen party had by t-lrhjdtime returned to power can not now 
be said; but the succeeding schoolmaster was none other than 
Johannes van Ekelen himself.. The ehurchtnasters’ records show 
that he was paid annually 400 guilders for church service from 
August 1, 1694,'* to December 27, ‘1699. 5 The size of the salary 
taken in connection with all the circumstances is sufficient to show 
that the “church service” is the customary combination of vovrlezer- 
voorsanger-schoolmaster duties wo have all tho while found in the 
* ^utch villages. Tho deacons’ accounts contain the following item 
undtfr date of December, 1G99: “ For a shroud, Johannes V. Ekelen, * 
6gh” 6 Similarly tho church masters’ account gives, under December 
27, 1699, the following: “Paid to Tryntio Van Ekelon, for nine 

1 Minute® of tbo ooprt of Heotooa. ' Kings Oounty court sod roads rsoords, pp. s a, 17. 

* Op. eft., pp. 131, 134. ♦ Q 

tfttf., p.134. * > 

* n la stated (P. L. Schsncfc, Memoirs of Johannes .Scbenck; p. a) that Sshsock tsoght In New York * 

City during the period 16*8-1700. At any rate, he waa In 1008 granted the rights of s freeman In, New York 
pity with Privilege of keeping school <N. Y. nbt. 8oc. Coll., 1885: 71), and bejiad & eon baptised In the 
church then on Jan. SI, 1007, and on March 90, 1008, he wai witness to a baptism there {N. Y. Osn. end 
Bto. Boc.ColUl, 949,960). * , > ' 

* Aoc. til,, pp. lW, 147, *110, Ilk The drat of three rcfc no ces la a little doubtful, 

i • Zoe, ett*, 1. 107*. 

— lia* 
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months’ salary, 300 guilders/’ 1 Evidently, Van Ekelen had died 
during the last year of service. The salary payments for 1695, 1696, 
' and 1697 had each read “for a year’s salary ending August 1st.” 
That for 1698 had simply been silent as to when the year ended. 
Each of these payments was for 400 guilders. Nine months, counting 
from August 1, 1698, would bring s us to May 1, as the time of his 
death. Whether to accept this reckoning or to accept the repeated 
Decembers of the two quotations.^ the proper date we seem now to 
have no way of deciding. 

When Van Ekelen died, Mr. Joharfifes Sehenok was recalled. The 
first payment in the records is of date April 18, 1700. His salary 
was 436 guilders a year . 3 . How this odd-looking amount came to 
„ be fixed does not appear. Payments of salary arc made to Schenck 
at intervals until May 3, 1711, 3 after which his namejio more appears 
in the records. The following town meeting minute belongs appar- 
ently here; v * 


The people of Midwoud iwomhlod together by a warrant from Justice Polhetnus 
upon a petition of the co^Vintory to choonc two men to\call a school master— 

Vote for the two men to e/il! a nehoolmawter: , 

Jan Com el iso f _ 11 1 1 1 1 1 Ull U [13] 

Rych Hendrirksc \ 111111 [6] 

Cornelia Cornel . .• 1111111111 [10] 

Jacob Hendrick*' ; . . . , * ill 

PhUippufl Nagel 1111H11 [8] 

Johannes Syinon*.., . . „ , . l 

Mr. Peter Stirker . «. 1 1 1 1 [4] 

Daniel -Remae. ... ...... 1 

Jan fomclis . 1 

Cornelia Cornell . . rhoeen/ 

It is interesting t-o note the different parties engaged in securing a 
new mastor. The consistory, alert to the Heeds of the school, peti- 
tioned for a town mooting; the justice of the peace approved; the 
4 town in public meeting selected a coijLmittee, and this in turn called 
the schoplmaster. The struggle oX tlite people over Van Ekelen seems 
to have fixed the authority of cluxmng a master within the town 
meeting. • 

'Who was chosen schoolmaster to succeed Schenck does not appear. 
Strong says it was Jan Q an cel. 5 But the first reference to Cancel 
in any of the records is of date March 28, 1715, leaving thus a break 
of about fotfr years, It may be questioned if any one was effectively 
called. Three suggestions, however, may be made for filling ^his gap, 
Jan Suydam, Isaac Selover, and Daniel Martineau. The first of 
thfcse got an annual salary of 90 guilders for “church service” paid by 

1 Loc - &'> P* IM. < FUtboih town iwordaioe: 104. This mt&qte ~~ 

* £ /WA, pp. IM, 158, 100. may pocsibly b« of aJator * *” I 

' p.160, * 0|». tiLt p. JOp, • 
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the churchmaster^ for a period extending from July 23, 1711, to 
March 23, 1715/ ^Except for the small salary one would naturally 
say that he filled the interim Between Schenck and Gan cel. Isaac 
Selover, however, received from the deacons as voorlezer an annual 
salary of (apparently) guilders for the same four years. 5 Again, 
if the salary were larger and if one knew nothing of the other pay- 
ments to Jan Suydam, one would not hesitate to say that Isaac 
Selover filled the interim in question. That he liad previously taught 
at Flatlands (see page 208) would help one to accept this. As for 
Martineau, no one pajd liim a salary, so far as is known; but the fol- 
lowing court mifiute seems to show that he actually taught in Flat- 
bush in 1711: 

Court of sessions held at ^atbuflh, 8 May, 1711. M r Daniel Martineau has requested 
ofHbe Court that he may have the liberty keeping school in the county hall in the 
outermost room for the Education. & Instruction of Children; granted; witJh this 
proviso that any time the Justices sheriff or supervisors have the privilege of s* county 
houeo upon any publiquo business, 3 

That Martineau had already taught for a number of years at the 
New' Lotts (see page 189), that ho arranged thus to teach in Flat- 
bush in 1711, and that ho was in Flatbush continuously until 1715 4 
wiould make it easy to suppose that he filled the interim under 
discussion. \ * 

The explanation of tne two voorlczers is evidently found in the 
fact that during these, years the church was rent in twain, one party 
including the old consistory, favored D* Antonides for minister;* 
the other, which had the towji meeting on its side (and Consequently 
the churclimasters) favored D? Freeman. 6 The deacons and church- 
masters witli their respective funds were, accordingly, on opposite 
sides of .the controversy; and each party chose its own Voorlezer. 
Whether cither or neither or both taught school can not bodocided 
with the information at hand. From the fact that neither Suydam 
nor Selover is given tpe titlo*of “Mr” ill the records, it may well be 
questioned whether either had a school. If tliis be so, it is the easier 
to understand that Martineau should set up as a private master in 
the courthouse, and d^pehd solely on tuition fees for his salary* 

The breach was healed at the close of J714. e Selaver tlien with- 
drew, and Sdydam >Vas accordingly made voorlezer of tha united 
church at a salary Qf 160 guilders, which-position ho held for the next 

• fovf years/ * , 

> Ftotbmh cfaurchmMteiV qgpountsf pp. 10S, in. 173, 173. The flrK&fereaoe says “far a year's MrrtM* 
in Mid wood? The tost says "lot nine months' church servl&C as If theUkrm ended on Msl 28. 

* Ftotbush desoons' accounts, U^B>, IB, <8. 5®. 

1 Kings County court sad rood reoonjbt, 1, 166. 

* Ftotbmh ohanhmasten’ nooounte, jrp. 106-176; psirtw. 

* Bool Rec^pp. 168811., MBA. ' 

✓ Seti.ft«a,^206S*, ITatbush toift wrords, I0fc 106,106. # 

• tytotbqrtto hcphm ^ deaoota’aococntotiitOMoa. . 
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This factional fight within the church had the effect of causing the 
village to change the schoolmaster's salary and the manner of paying 
it. In the beginning the deacons had paid a portion of the master s 
salary out? of the weekly church collection account, although tliis was 
primarily for the poor. The remainder came from the regular funds 
of the village municipal authorities. When the school aj^ church 
lands came to bring in sufficient income, t liis second part <*>f 1 ho school- 
master’s salary was paid from the rents through the.churchmastcrs; 
but the deacons continued to pay 50 guilders annually fromdhoir 
funds. This continued until 1078; after which the church masters 
paid the whole amount. The contracts specified the several duties of 
the person paid as schoolmaster, as sexton, ns voorlezer, as voor- 
sanger, os errand man for the consistory, and as grave-digger, 1 * but 
the salary (i. c., exclusive of the fees incident) wms not apportioned 
out among these several duties. > Indeed, h is very improbable that- 
anyone concerned could have distinguislH*d exactly where' one set of 
duties elided. apd another began. The payment Of one salary for all 
the combined duties continued until tliis factional disturbance arose 


and showed,' the people by actual experience what “church service” 
was when separated from thc^^achool service.” The customs of their • 
English neighbors doubtless had its effect teto. > It accordingly appears 
that from 1715 to the end of the period the deacons paid to the voor- . 
lezer and voorsanger for “church services” a fixed salary of 160 
guilders, oY "(after 1725) its -equivalent, £4 currency, equal to about 
10 or 12 dollars. .The clnirchimfitcrs likewise in. 1715 began a rule 
wlfich they also maintained j^o the end of the period of simply fur- 
nisliing the schoolmaster with the schoolhouse (which wms also his 
dwelling), the school lot of some. 8 acres, 3 some wood land, and a 
meadow. Originally' a pasture had gone along with the other school 
lands, but when, after tho reconciliation, the ministers of both factions 
were retained, this pasturo land (so we may believe)* was taken from 
the schoolmaster and given to ope of tho ministers. And the church- 
masters by way of recompense paid tho schoolmaster annually the 
sum of 120 guilders, or (after 1725) £3 for pasturage, the amount being 
unchanged until 1702 (apparently) when it was raised to £.4. In 1771, 
it was ‘further raised to £4 and 8 shillings. 3 , 

. The schoolmaster might be appointed voorlezer and voorsanger and 
so receive the guilders “ church service, 2 or he might not, accord- 
ing to conditions easily surmised, but not stated to us in tho records. 
From 1715 to 1719 the schoolmaster did not receive the salary from 
the deacons. From 1719 to n755 and possibly to 1758, he acted as 

voorlezer, etc., and accordingly received this salary. From 1758 to 

, . * • - - — — . — 

i Cf. Jin Tlboai’t contract of 1481. 

* * Doc. Hist. Of N* 113, 

• FlStbush cbardunastcrs' accounts, pp, 174, 189, SBttSW, 330, 336, 358, 380, 286, 306, 313» — 
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1773 one other lhan the schoolmaster was voorlezer; after which lime 
the positions were again united in the same man, 1 
Jan Gancel is the first schoolmaster after the factional division 
within the tpwn of 171 1-1715. Strong' indeed, assigns Gancel to this 
period as well, saying that his term extended from 1711 to 1715; 3 but 
no evidence whatever 1ms appeared to support the contention so far 
as the period o? 171 1-1715 is concerned. The first reference found in 
the records is dated March 28, 1715, when the ohurchmosters paid 
14 hO guilders for pasturage for M r . Genseling’s cattle. 5 ” A similar 
payment on January 18, 17 1U, of “(JO guilders for half of the pastur- 
age of M r . Genseling’s cattle, 4 ” fixes the annual payment made for 
this purpose at the figures stated in the discussion made above, and 
probably 'fixes the beginning of (lancers term of sendee as close to 
January IS, T 7 1 5 . The use of the title ‘*M r . V ami the 120 guilders a 
year for pasttirage make it practically certain that Jan Gancel was 
in fact .schoolmaster for u term beginning in 1715. The ^end of 
Gancel’s service is pretty xfell fixed *by the fact that on April 1' 1718, 
a. town meeting met tq choose tA'o men ” to call a schoolmaster and to 
make terms with lum to the best advantage of the town according to 
their best judgment. 5 ” It seems, however, to have been the latter part 
of the year hefpre the transfer was actually made; for* the church- 
masters show November 5th thu't they paid 5 guild e is and 5 stivers 
44 to M r . Gancel for the writing of the contract of the schoolmaster.*” 
It is probably no accident that the consistory is not mentioned even 
Che calling of the town meeting to select the committee for.securinjj 
a schoolmaster. The separation of function soojns now complete 
tyHween tho consistory and the town authorities in the control of the 
school. Everything points to,more direct mamigemeWrqf affairs by 
the people themselves in l<$yu meeting, a marked change truly from 
the New Nctlierland days. r \ > # 

Adriaen liegeman, /seeond'of the name in Flat-bush, \vas GanccVs 
successor.. His yjju^isoVoniract is not known. That he served undec 
the ^ame cmfdjjictfnJSa Omeel is wholly probable. ^Jhe .first salary 
payment to him noted in the records was <>n Apjil 27, 1719, when 
there was 4 4 ,paid to Adriaen the schoolmaster for .pasturage for his 
cattle 120 guilders.” The next item gives th<\rcst of has name and 
indicates* an Auxiliary occupation: 14 also p%id to A. ITegeman for 
writing in the town meeting 15 :0 :0.” 7 Tho deacons also con- 
tracted with liegeman .for the ,4 cliurch sendee/ 1 paying him 100 
'f . * * 


i These statimpnl^Will he justified in the subsequent delatled study of the several innstm. 

• Ftotbuah churehmaxars’ accounts, p. 109. 

»Op. cf/., p. 173. r V . 

* Ibid., p.I74. The wrong spelling of the nsrae is but sn ifwlsficr of wWUoe finds aJfctorough IheVtoonls. 

* Flatbmh to wa records, 100; UO. 

• Op. ctt., *187. V 

ThthjtA shiirnhnftrtsCs foettU, p. Ifla This lAjuitytn would t» stout $U0 of our matey. 
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guilders annually. 1 . Occasionally, the payment is made to the 
voorlezer,* showing his title in church circles. Puring-Hegenftan’s 
long career, in about 1725, the use of the Dutch money, guilders and 
^ stivers, finally 'gave way in the records to the English pounds, 
shillings, and pence. The ratio at the last was 40 guilders to the 
pound* The pound here used was the New York colonial currency, 
worth at that time about" $3 of present America^ currency. 4 The 
ratio of “seawant” to 1 ‘solid 99 money had been about the same since 
1679, when P» Van Zuuren fought so vigorously over the relation of 
the ratio to his salary. 5 - 

Hegeman remained probably until 1741, some 23 years in all, much 
the longest continuous term of service found at Flatbush. 8 His 
successor was Jores Remsen, who served also as voorlezer and town 
* clerk. 7 His contract seems to have boon the same as liegeman’s. 
There was from the churehmasters the same £3 (tlie. equivalent of 
the original 120 guilders) “for the field,” 8 which began with Jan 
Gancel; and frotn the deacons the same £4 far “church service.” • 

Whether Remsen did not give entire satisfaction, or whether it was 
merely that the contract needed ‘renewal or changing, does not cer- 
tainly appear from the following town pieeting minute of 1750’! 

We, the people of Midwoud, have assembfcd together by a warrant from a justice, 
Jan Verkerek, eeq.; and we, the people, have deemed it good that these two men, 
namely, Abraham Lot and Phillipua Nagel, should make an agreement with Joree 
Remsen how he shall keep .school, or with some on$ else .’ 0 


Since we find references as late as April 20, 1755, of the £3 “paid 
Jores Remsen for the field,” 11 it seems clear that Lot and Nagel made 
a satisfactory agreement with him. In 1755 there was a “vote for 
two men to engage a schoolmaster in accordance with the old cus- 
tom.” u As Remsen, who had previously been town clerk, was no 
longer serving, and as Ms name appears no morp in the salary 
afecounts, it is quite probable that he now finally gave up the school. 
It is possible that he did this on account of failing hoaltti; foi; wo find 


his will made in 1758 and probated in 1759. 


i>;v 




i Flatbush deacons’ accounts, ll, 13 s ft. * 

* /W.,pp.23 B ,20 B . . - f * 

> Ftatbuah churchmasters’ records, p. 204 . « * 

« EocL Roc., p. 2590. , , f , ^ 

*/W.,p.7Uff. • \ 

• Strong (op. ctt., p. 110) gives this dote as the time when Hogeman loft. The last noted specific refer- 

ence to his service was on Apr. 13, 1740 (Flalbustfi church masters’ records, p. 235). The first specific men- 
tion bf his successor was two years later (Apr. 4 , 1742, iwd,, p. 239). Abundant references testify to tbC 
continuity of Hegeman’i service^ , v 

* lbU.,pp, 241, 264; Flatbush deacons’ accounts, It, 44*. 56®, 61*. * 

■ Flatbush ohurohmasters* record, 276, 279, 280, 2S2, f tc. - 

• Lot, df., U,44 ft , H pMn. . * 

» Ffetbush town records, 106: 204. 

u Fktbush cbuxchmsstert* accounts, pp. 276, 282. , 

i* Fktbush town records, 100: 210. " ’ . 
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Who was chosen to succeed Remsen can not now be staged. It 
may have ^een David Sprong, who was a candidate to succeed Jores 
Remsen as town clerk , 1 and who was voorlezer from about 1759 to 
1773. 2 There was a schoolmaster, as the churchmaster’s accounts 
show the regular annual payment ‘‘to t lie schoolmaster fdr the field 
3 pounds .” 5 ^ 

On April 17, 1758, the following newspaper advert isement appeared; 

Wanted. 


A Person qualified to leach Dutch and English, Loth Heading and Writing: 
Any such Person inclining to keepScliool may meet with good Encouragement 
by applying to Phil i pus Nagel, and Knglobort Loll at Mat hush 

And also such another rerenn wanted for the New Dills in the Township of 
Fl&lbunh; but, if* lliis last, he well qualified to tench Reading and Writing 
English only, he may have good Encouragement by applying to Johr\ Yamler- 
veer, and Johannes D»tt, living in the aforesaid Precinct of lhalbush. 1 


Probably this marks t lie introduction 'of English into theFlatbt^h, 
school, hitherto exclusively Dutch. To carry both^languages side oy 
side was certainly a wise course during the transition period. That 
such a course was adopted is to he explained by the fact that tho town 
and not the cliurch controlled the school, ft took tho church nearly 
40 years longer to reach &, similar conclusion in regard to its own 
services. * r 

Agairt we are in doubt* as to who was chosen schoolmaster. The 
churchmasters do not appear to have made any payments “for the 
.field” between 175S and 170*2. The deacon’*} accounts are., if possi- 
ble, more puzzling. No payments appear for 1758 and 17.59, but on 
May 26, 1760, they paid “Jan Lefferts ’tor church service, £7 17s/” 6 
and a month later “Dayid Sprung. for church service to April, 1760, 
the sum of £6.” 5 Since the. annual salary ft#* “church service” Was 
£4, it may merely he that Lefferts in receiving his salary. 

The town records sjiow that Jeremytis Vanderbilt was town clerk from 
1755 to 1761, M wluch year. Petrus Van Steenberglf was chosen. 6 

It may be accordingly that Van Steenbcrgh was chosen in answer 
to tliis 1758 advertisement, although the' first certain reference to his 
service is of later date. He is referred to as the achoolmast^^of 
Flatbush, either by himself oi by others, at intervals from 176oro 
1773.’ He was, however, never tho Voorlezer. "** : 

So far at Flatbush there has appeared no Reference to free schooling, 
even of the poor.* We saw in Chapter IT that tjie Holland custom 

i /■ . ... r — - — — — — - 

Fktbitth town record*. 106: 21f . * # * 

• Ffetbualf deeooniVocccimU, It, 64 fl. . ■ ' ^ * 

• Lac. cU H pp. 384, ff. . 

<N*Y,GttrttoorWjeUy.Po*t-B4j. 

* Lac. efc., U, 84*. ' - , " 

* Lac * dt., 106; 814 tf, 236, 997. 4 

■ Y. Hitt 800 . 1 Mb., 1806: 360, Jtt; iWd., 1899: 89; Ftut tub town record*, 107: 61; flee., p. 4»t , 

p. lot (Sttwnbenh w« towittiark at thkU&^806»8io,8iL 
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required tho poor to be taught for nothing by the parochial school- 
master, and if the number were excessive the deacons should 'bear 
tho expehse. 1 The same thing appeared in Evert Pietersen’s com 
tract at New Amsterdam in 1661, where it was required that “the 
poor anti needy, who ask to be taught for God’s sake, he shall teach 
for nothing.” Possibly, the Flatbush masters taught “the poor and 
needy * * ' * * for nothing,” and let not the left ho^id know what 
the right did, that, is, left us no record of it. (Vrtainly, the number 
of the poor was small. But quite likely afti^r 1711, when the salary 
was in great measure withdrawn, and tuition fees accordingly loomed 
bigger before the schoolmaster's eyes, that worthy was not so much 
inclined to leave the floor open for ahy who might, claim exemption. 
Bo that as it may, it is 17711 before any explicit record appears on the 
Bubject. The deacons’ accounts, from first to last, are full of refer- 
ences of alms freely bestowed, and most are recorded in such general 
terms that payment of the tuition of the poor might be included; 
but tlie following £fhool bdl tendered by Van Steenbergli is the first 
case npted : * 

The (lagoons of Flatbush Church for John liegeman I) r 


To P; V; Steenbergli 

B. 

1772 December 6 To 2$ Quarter^ achmting for Catharine a . 0 T. 10// 0 

1773 March 11 To A Ditto for Rem a *1/0 It;,, 0 


XI// (»// 0 

Received the ab<>\e Content.* 'p me 

P: V: Steonhergh.® 



The deacons’ accounts duly recorded on May 10, 177.% “paid for 
a poor man for schooling £1 6s. 0d % ” 3 ‘Following this case many 
instances of the sumo thhig are noted in the records, theVustom 
lasting apparently until the establishment of free schools* in the 
nineteenth century. 

During Van Steonbergh’stcrm of service are fouhd qpidenecs of the 
extension of popular government in the school legislation passed by 
the town meeting. Thus, in 1707, “it was determined by the people 
of Midwoud (in town meeting assembled) that there should he brought' 
for the 8aha»lifor each three quarters of year for each chflcl one load 
of wood £n(Pin like proportion for a longer or short er time.” 4 More 
to tfie point, however, are tho instructions given to the committee 
appointed in 1773 to secure a successor, to Van Stecnbergh. t The 
* town meeting was not willing to all w the committee 1 4 to call a school- 
master and to make terms frith him to thfHLest advantage of the town 


> Bee page!?. 

* Ftfttbaih deacons’ accounts, II, 87. 'This bill, 
attaohod to the page aa given, Irthe original, written 
feftVan Staa&bargh hiptaeU. Ik to ao neatly dona 


that any reader 111 Ural himself drawn insensibly to 
tl>e old master now so tons gone. 

* toe. dt„U, 57®. „ ■ * . v * 

4 Fjytbtub town taoorda» 107: ft ^ v 
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according to their ^ost judgment,” iih had been <Jone in 1718. On the 
contrary, the town gave tho committee most minute directions “to 
call the present schoolmaster of Bedfort and to malTO him tho follow- 
ing offer, viz., 5, 6, and 7 shillings per quarter. That is to say, o shil- 
lings for each Dutch pupil, G shillings for each English pupil, and 7 
shillings for each pupil who is instructed in arithmetic or the science 
of numbers. Tho church service as voorsangor, for which* service he 
is to have £4 per year. The- burial of tho dead, for which ho is to 
have as is at present customary. Likewise the rent of the Domino’s 
field, being £4-8—0, and t he possession and use of house 1 2 , meadow and 
wdudlnnd. And if they shouhf^not succeed with tho above-named 
schoolintLSter, then the said Trustees (i. e., committee) shall advertise 
in the newspaper. ^ 

Evidently tli^ master of Bedfort could not be obtained, for the 
New \ ork Gazcltte and W eekJy Alercury of July 2(>, 1778, contains an 
advertisement for a 'schoolmaster at Flathusii “who is rapablo of 
teaching the Dutch and English languages.” Van Steenbergh, whose 
departure was thus anticipated, taught until August 5, 1778, s when 
he left to takovl^arge of the school of tho New ^ ork. Reformed Dutch 
Church. 3 His successor was Anthony Welp, son of Johan Nicholas 
\V elp, who, as wo saw, was called from Holland to the New York 
school in 1755. 

Tho contract with Anthony Welp is the only cine of the eighteenth 
century that has come down to us from Flathush. It is in many 
respects similar to the 1081-82 contract of Jail Tibout, though there 
are differences., TI 10 school hours and tho devotional exercises are 
identical. To tho reading and writing of the former curriculum is 
now added “also arithmetic so far as is possible for him, in ciu>o such 
is desired of him. As to terms, * 1 the said sehoojniast or shall receive 
for tho instruction of each child or person in. tho Low Dutch 'Spelling, 
reading, and writing tho sum of four shillings, and for teaching English 
spelling, reading, and writing tho sum of fivo shillings; and for teaching 
arithmetic tho sum of six t shillings; those k mounts for every three 
months' instruction.” Tho Iloidclbcrg catechism is to hoTaught to 
the pupils or hot “as those placed over them shall desire.” The 
salary seems to have been considerably reduced froiti what, it was in 


1 Flatbuflh town records, 107; 50. , . 

1 Tho following school hilt, tuk'en from Vanderbilt's Uncial IHrtoty of FlatbmH (p 51), fixes the date: 
Evert Udenmnn, Or. 


To P. V. Sloenbp.rgln 
1773 4*vwifith 

To schooling from tho Ulh Marrh to tl^s d£y., 
.. Fof.holf a load of wood 


9s Od 

2 0 


’Keel. Rec., p. 4265. 


£0 11 11 

Received the full contents; 
v P. V. Stoe&bttife. 

• ... - ^ • 
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1682. 'In addition to “the school ho use, with the land, Woodland, 
and meadow thereunto belonging/ * he should receive “four pounds 
and eight shillings for tho rent of tho school field/' “The said school- 
master shall also be paid yearly by the worthy consistory the sum 
of four pounds for taking charge of the church service as voorlezer 
and voorsanger/’ “For the burial of the dead * * * as much 

as is customary in the said town/' In place then of the 400 guilders, 
wampum (worth $22), which Jaui Tibout had been promised in 1681, 
Welp was now promised 8 pounds and 8 shillings, New York currency 
($21). On the other hand tho later tuition rates are somewhat 
higher than tho earlier. An enrollment of 36 pupils would, together 
with the salary, have brought in almost identically the same annual 
income, namely, about $75/ The consistory was not a party to thi4 
agreement. It would seem, however, that the committee had the 
consist ory’s approval in some form, else the contract could not so 
certainly say, “The said schoolmaster shall also be paid yearly by tho 
worthy consistory the sum of four pounds, etc." On the whole, 
immediate direct control by tho people even in details everywhere 
evident. The church as well as the school committee appear to be 
inst!*ficted by tho town meeting. 

Anthony Welp, thus elected, remained in charge until tho beginning* 
of the Revolution, thus finishing tho list of Flat bush masters so far 
as this uccounfcds concerned. There'is no roason to doubt that the 
school had beoi^ kept continuously from 1651). 

*’ So far reference lias been bad only to the village of Midwoud proper. 

Within the township was a subordinate village called Oostwoud, # or 
the- Now Lotts, which was laid out in 1677. Separate population 
'returns are not given*; but D? Van Zuuren’s cKurcli membership list 
of 1680* 8how T s that then about one-fifth of all were living in the new 
settlement. The rate list of 1683 shows 48 heads of families in the 
whole town. 3 There wotild bo then in the New I^otts some 1 0 families. 

But true to tho Dutch tradition they must havo a school. Indeed, 

• v v 

in tho very patent itself of 1677 ofto lot of land was given to Rem 

Remsen, “schoolmaster of the town for the time being.” 8 Probably, 

however, this was thirdly nfore than It legal device to set aside a lot 

permanently for school purposes. 

The first definite move for a school was in 1680. Jn a meeting of 
^ the consistory it was decided that since the people of Oostwoud had 
. increased bpth in families and children, it was 1 ^necessary that such 
means^be adopted thore for thoir instruction and education as are 
elsewhere made use of/' TH consistory therefore “at the request of 


* PUtbush consistory minutes, p. 106 ff/\ * / >* a 

i Doa hist, of N. Y., li, 2»-4. 

•This patent 6 to the Ktofi a County H*U of Reoords Division of Old Towns Reports, 
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the people of that place, ^cided that there shall-' bo chosen there a 
regular public schooloiasrar” “and accordingly on December 14 r 
1 680, in the presence the Magistrates, there was chosen therefor the 
person of Dirk Storm.” 1 

The contract made then is similar in many respects to Jan Tibout’s 
of the succeeding year. 1 The school year was similarly divided into 
two parts. From Nqvember to May, Storm himself must be present 
in person to give instruction; and similarly during Iho rest of the 
year “if ten or more children come, or if those who do come shall 
make up the tuition fees of ten.” But. if from May to November 
“six or more children come” his wife was to ^ive the instruction. 
r f he hours were tiro same us Ti bout's; “and at each session before the 
s beginning of the same, the sign shall be given with the horn or drum.” 
The compensation was to consist of “one hundred and forty guidon 
in grain at. market price, yearly.” “The people shall also furnish 
the schoolmaster with a suitable dwelling-house with well, and 
convenient for holding school therein.” The school fees were the 
same as Tibout’s and there was the same provision for evening school. 
The frontier character of the place is’well shown in the Kith 'article: 
“abovo all this t the people of Oostwoud promise in particular Ijpit 
they, will each year, clear one morgen [two acres] of land * * * 
and root out the stumps and plough tho ground * * The 

term of service was to begin January f>, 1GS1, and hist for three years. 
The contract was signed on the left side by the consistory, on the 
right by tho magistrates, below by tho deputies of Oostwout. and “on 
the otherisido by the schoolmaster.” 2 

The proper relationships bot ween tho two parts of tho township in 
the payment of the school expenses came to bo a subject of dispute. 

# On the 4th of March succeeding the signing of this contract, tho con- 
stable of tho town -brought suit against certain representatives of 
Oostwoud charging “that the people of Oostwoud aro univilling to 
pay town charges.” Tho defendants answered “that certain of the 
magistrates in conjunction with tho church consistory have made a 4 
contract for a schoolmaster and tho building of a schoolhouso and 
that they aro willing to con tribute therefor, in case the old town also 
helped to bear their burdens.” In rendering the decision tho jus- 
tices of the peace asserted that “the contract ^as proper to be cat£* 
ried out and that all common expenses which 'are authorized ai^ 
approved by a majority vote must also bo naid by the people in 
common, each according to hip circumstances. 8 , 


1 Flattxuh consistory minutes, p. 49. The italics In the last sentence are uMd't&alt attention to 
t>? Van Zuuran’s wji^uid theory as to the p an played by the^nagfstntee in *"* fcl **g & onstreet. 

«Ilatbuihtownreoords,107:li, ; , ' ‘ * * 
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This is a clear case of town charges for school puqioses, for building 
the sehoolhouse, and also apparently for the salary, as no roferonco 
to paying Storm’s salary is found in either the deacon’s accounts or 
the church master's accounts* The question of paying tho charges, 
however, was not yet. settled. 'Hie following November (24) it, was 
“voted by the inhabitants of Mid wood amM)oslwoud and approved 
by tho constable and overseers that the old town of MUldewoud shall 
behold to pay its portion of the town’s expenses and tlio salary of 
tho minister; likewise Oust wood: the latter promises to build a par- 
sonage and school house and keep same in repairs; and to pay the 
teacher’s salary (one hundred and forty guilders a year).” 1 

Whtui Storm’s contract, expired it was renewed on much *1 he same 
terms. Only he was not to demand ‘‘any salary in particular * * 
Nevertheless, all who have plow and draught unbinds at Oostwoud, 
shall bo bouiuhto plow' one day for luin * * * or harrow or draw 

loads or work in some other way w'ith horses and draught beasts.” 

Tho contract was to continue at tho pleasure of tlio parties, either to 
give the other a quarter's nptico before a change. 2 

Either Storm never received tho salary oh his original contract or • 
ho was disposed to claim a salary' in s|Hto of the renewal contract, for 
the minutes of the court of sessions (1685) recite that^- 


an agreement [was] read betwcqp Derick [Dirk] Storm and Joseph liegeman, Cor- 
nelius Berrien, John Stryker, William (Juilliamse, ami others in behalf of vMown of 
Flatbush, nppon which Storm prayed a nulUry rn^iy bd allowed Him for serving tho town 
as schoolmaster to their children. Court Stephensand Synion Jansen to examine y* 
accounts and agreement between them, and these pai tys to stand to their determina- 
. lion . 3 * « 


It is interesting to nolo that tho case was brought against those men 
as agents acting “in behalf of y e town of Flat bush,” no montion being * 
made of tho church’s connection. Tho same thing is apparent in tho 
stiitonjent that Storm had been “serving tho town ns schoolmaster to 
their children.”** This may bo taken* as. settling tho question — if 
indeed it wore a question — as to whether ‘the sc hool was a town or a 
church, school. Legally; Storm was a public schoolman! er in the 
employ of tho town. How tho suit was decidod by the cpmmis- 
4 * sioners doea not appoap. 

This school at New IiOtts was maintained continuously from its 
in/ception in 1680. Whilo tlio information regarding it is not as full 4 * 
as is that respecting the school at Flat bush proper, there seems abund- 
ant justification for the assertion mode. "The list of schoolmasters can 
not be made out with any fullness. Storm probably taught through 
1686. Jores Van Spyk, of whom nothing else is known, was in 



imbushtowa record*, 104: .200-1, . * • , ' 

FlatbtuhcoasJetory minutes, p. A2* * • * 

| Kto&Kr op. df • » P- 37. Doth contract* must have been read; since some of them names art an (me and 
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char^fl in 1687 and 1688, and possibly a part of 168!). 1 Following him 
was n man whoso, full name is not even known: * * 

M r I*u\it\\:u4 \ oorlo/Or and srlntjUniMopof OoKtwoud for leu nioiitliH porvice in (he 
jcur lO^jj aerordiittf lo (lie h( a lenient- of M r joluuniis Morlior’s honk and amounts tu ' 
f208-O. a _ 

This is significant ns showing not only I his otherwise unknown 
service, but ns indicating ih at the churchmnstors won' imdor ohliga- 
(ion to this ^l r David at 1 1 1 c' rate of 2.>0 guilders a year. There was 
a schoolmaster the next year, though we do not know his name. 3 
Possibly it was Daniel Mnrfincnu, who was t ho incumbent from 1602 
to J /()<^ at a salary for part of the time of 200 guilders annually and 
afterwards at 25ft guilders. 4 

So far as appears, the immediate successor of Martineau was Jam 
Langestrnirt, who was paid a salary of 260 florins a year from 1701 to 
h()f>, inclusive. ■* After this our records are very scattered, being 
m.islly confmed to repairs inude hy'flie cliurclimasters. In 1712 
the sehoolhonse was rented out. 11 This could easily^mean that some 
resident householder was school mast tu* and taught in. Ids own dwell- 
ing Jan Suydain was apparently living in the house in ‘'I7]$, 1f ' 
for \Vo find in that year a payment made by the chu’chmasters “to 
Jan Suydam for two hinges for a door on the sehoolhouso at Now* 

• Lotts.’' 7 As he was afterwards voorlezermul probably schoolmaster 
at Flatlnnds, 8 and was at tins time vo.orlezer nbFhnbush, 3 it may bo 
that die was sehoolmaster at the time that these and other repairs 
were, mniio on the New Lotts srhot>lhou$c. * 

But if Suydnm'wns sehoolmasteruat the New Lotts ho did jvot hold 
the position after 1719, for on September 22 of that year the follow- 
ing interesting item appears in tho churehmostcrs' account*: “Paid 
*to the school dame at Oostwoud for a bottle of rum when tho well was 
made, 3 guilders." 0 

To us tho school damo is tho most interesting foaturo of scene; t 
for, apart from the possiblo summer teaching of the wives of Tibout, 
Storm, and Van hkelen, this is tholirst and only instance noted 4 of a 
school damo among tho American Dutch. Their wish to find a 
voorlczer and voorsanger in tho sehoolmaster undoubtedly had - 
marked effect In making them prefer a lufolor to a mistress. We 
•know nothing moro of this d&mc, not even hcr.namo. The bottle of 
rum evidently meant ^that the neighbors were called in to help with 
the well, and some “good cheer "^was useful in hrfping th6 cause along. 

Throughout tho wliole period the 'clnjrchmasters were making 
repair^n this schoplhouse. lit 1736 in particular tlioy seem to hkve 


1 Flatbush deooW accounts, 1, 70 A h3 B . 

* Flatbush churchmastm’ accounts, p. lict^ 
■* Flatbush deacons' accounts, I, Bo*. 

* Flatbush churdunaatcn’ accounts, pp. lig, 

t» t m, la* ur, i# r iw r - . ^ 


pp. IM, IMJoa. 

* ftto., p. loe. 

Mtitf p.185. 

. *8eep, 30ft. 
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refitted, tho schoolroom, planks for a table, glass for the windows, 
“an hourglass for the schoolmaster:” 1 What .a vivid reminder of 
the past is this hourglass, a past that # seeins entirely gone. It is 
worthy of note that it is “for the schoolmaster.” The dame was not 
a permanent* institution. 

After Langestraat in 1706, neither^lcacons nor churchmasters of 
Flatbush seem to have concerned themselves with financial remunera- ' 
tion for either voorlczcr.or master for tho New Lotts. Probably 
they felt that the schooihouao and lot was sufRciewpay. Quito pos- 
sibly, if we had fuller information, so m ^compensating consideration 
would appear. Tho public interest is shown in the action of a town 
meeting in 1740 wticn it was decided t habt ho surplusago from the 
“interest of the bonds which the chuNjli masters have in their posses- 
sion * * * shall he used for tho repair of tho church and school 

(that Ls, the Low Dutch schoolhouse in Midwoud) and the schoolhouse 
in tho New Lunds.” 2 Tho next anti bust, reference so far found has 
already beon^een in the newspaper advertisement of 1758: 

Aleo each another perenn Wantedior the New Lot-t*; but if this la*t be well qualiiicd 
to teach reading and writing English only, Jie may have good cnnmngcinonl by 
applying to Jolm Vandeveor and Johannes I/>tt living in the aforetsiid precinct of^ 

Flatbush . 3 

It is interestinf to note that while Flatbush proper was willing to 
have tho English language alongside of the Dutch, tho people of the, 
NeWLbtts were willing ro have English alone. It may be that these, 
lived more in touch with their English neighbors; anti h may be that 
one who had command of both languages was harder to find. Tho 
absence of arithmetic from tho curriculum is worthy of note* 

The evening school must, it seems, bo taken as a regular institution 
at Flatbush and probably throughout the American Dutch. Jacob 
Joostens contract #of 1670 included in t botched ill tso| school fees, 
“for evening sejiool, reading, and writing, 3 gl.” 4 In fG78 Jan 
jErxjant, apprenticing his son to learn tho smith's trade/ stipulated 
that tho boy should receive his board, clothing, and instruction in 
the evening school in winter. 6 Dirk Storm’s contract at the New Lotts 
in 1681, Ti bo ut ’a_ contract at Flatbush in 1681, and Van Ekelen’s at 
Flatbush in 1G82, its renewal of 108J, all contrast in the schedule of 
tuition charges tho rates for day school with thoso for evening school; 
Van Ekelen’s of 1682, saying, “He shall reeeivo from those who 
attend the day school, for a speller or reader, three guilders a* quarter, 
and for a writer, four guilders. From those who attend evening 
school, for a speller or reader, four guilders, and for a writes, six guilders 
shall be given.” # * * 

In another Flatbush apprenticeship (1695), the master agreed to 

furnish “washing, sleeping, victuals, and drink * * * also (to) 

- * . * 

i Zoc.di., p. 229. ' * 6» p. 183. 1 Flklfuah town record*, 101; S3. 

■ FatboatOpwn reoorda, 100: 1U. 4 See p. 168. ' * Strong, op. p. 113. 
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endefcvor to instruct said Jonathan^ said art and trad* of a smith 
* * * Jso that said Jonatli^in may have the liberty to go in night 

school in the'wihter” 1 It is w^ofth noting that both apprentices 
were expected to at ten<k night school in the winter# 

In order to present a full discussion of the subject, other references 
to evening schools may.be added. Evert Pietersen, at New Amster- ' 
dam in 1661, was specifically allowed to charge more tuition in the . 
case* of pupils coming at. night. An evening school was kept at King- » 
ston certaiAly in 166S, and apparently as a regular custom. 3 An 
apprenticeship arranged by the Flatlands deacons in 1765 provided 
that the master slioukt *' teach and Instruct or Cause to he taught or 
Instructed” the apprentice “ to Head, write, and two Quarters night “ 
schooling of Cyphering,” 3 When Petrus van Steonbe^gh took 
charge of the school of the Reformed Dutch Church in Now York 
( ity in 1< 1\\ he was allowed to ** keep 'an ^evening school.'* 4 Taking 
all theso references together, and considering that they are widely 
separated in time and place, and that nearly every one refers to the 
evening school as if it wore an established custom, we seem authorized 
to consider that Ric Dutch of America from tin* iirst considered the 
evening school as a nortiml and proper feature of flic village school. 

The sdioolhpuse has been constantly ‘referred to; and it lms been 
all tho while evident that it was built, owned, and repaired bv the 
public; that) ono building served as a dwelling for tho master and as 
a liouso for tho school has not been so explicit. We ipay .therefore 
bring together the references bearing oil the subject. Ih 1670 Joosten 
was promised that ho should have * l tho ffext sumnior a new and profier 
4 dwelling on tho school lot.” 5 Tho contract for orecting-this build- 
ing the next year describes It as “tho sehoolhousc.” 0 Apparently, 
then, tho two terms are used inlfcrolituigonblyr In Storm's contract 
at the Now Loti s in 1 G81 it was stimihitcd that the nemdn HlmuJrl 


Ixitta schoolhousedn 17f$ * allow that the Brhoollunis6*was then a 
, dwelling. 1 The house at New Lotts might, of cours*f be of differ- 
ent style from that at hl^tbush; but the custom is almost certainly 
shown. When Van Mwrken was dismissed, he was ordered to ” sur- 
render tho schoolhouse,” * In a similar situation, Tibout was ordered 
/‘to put his affairs in ordor and M ) , loaf o his houso at an early 
date.” 10 Both ordors evidently contemplated the same situation 
and tho same response. So^ always there is reference to buf oho 
house; sometimes it is callod the 3ohoolhouso; sometimes it is the 

1 Vanderbilt, op ett., p. 361. * Flathiuh cbnrcbmastcn' accounts. pt> 14 19 

« * a a.a . . 1 r 1 



* 8m p, 212. 

1 Flatlanda church records. 

< Bool. Hoc., p. 4 M 1 . 

• FUibush to»H nmwf>r 106: 207. 


1 Flatbiuh consistory minute* , p. , r 4>. * 

* Flalboah churoh masters’ accounts, p 1x3. 

* Flatbuah ooaafatorY minutes, p.eo. 
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dwelling house of tho master. Both terms arc ©videiitly used inter- 
changoably. Perhaps the most satisfactory’ single reference to show 
that at Flatbush there was oijly one house, which consequently was 
ust* *d both as a dwelling anti as a school, is found in an itemized 
list of the school property included in a petition for a charter of the 
church in 1711. In this list the various lots of land are mentioned 
in all tho detail which legal exactness could require, “allso one 
bowse & Lott of ground in the said Town railed the School liowse 
containing Eight acres . ** 1 Here it may he taken as certain that 
there is no omission. There- was “one house * ^ * called the 

school 1 louse. Evidently, then, from a very early dale and 
throughout 4lu* period there was at Flatbush a schoolhouse in 
which the master also lived. The lot wherein this stood ciyitnincd 
in 1711 about S acres, and upon it, besides tin*- dwelling house, stood 
a barn (at least part of the time), and then* went along with this a 
suituTde pasture lot (rented to the* domino aflot* 1 7 15), , woodland, 
and salt meadow.. As to t lie dimensions of the schoolhouse, we liavo 
no knowledge, ** 

As to tho school furniture and supplies, there are few references. 
Tables are a number of times referred to; on one occasion (16!M) 
three were bought at once . 3 Probably these were list'd for the writ- 
ing pupils, Benches,, of course, were used, and a number of refer- 
ences to tli^j are found . 4 In 17B6 an hourglass was bought for the 
schoolmaster ut New Lotts.' For calling the pupils into school a 
bell was used at Flatbush — possibly the church bell;" at the New 
Lotts (I 6 SU 41 “horn or drum .’* 7 Apparently, the small schoolboy 
with stones to throw was as omnipresent then as at some Inter per- 
iods, for putting in glass for the school was one of the commonest 
expenses from’ 1670 to* the close of the period .% Of all matters per- 
taining to tho schoolhouse, tho most remarkable purchase or repair 
was itrtGSl, when tho churehmasters paid 12 guilders “for toes and 
teeth made in the schoolhouse . ** 51 One stands amazed! 
j A brief discussion tTf the management of public aiTuirs may serve 
to show more gxaet l v the place of tho school in the general scheme of 
public administration. Tho Dutch had 1 } village court of sellout and 
schepous as tho only . body of local control, and in tlie selection ef 
these officials the^publie had no voice. This bojjy United with the 

1 Doc. lltst.of N V., IH. 113. 

* Further references bcarftig on the point aro fount! in the Klalhush town records, inti: 113; Ibid., 107: 

50, 01 (MO; 5). & * 

• Flatbush churehmasters’ accounts, pp. 137, IKt, 220, 238. % 

«/Wd.,pp. U7, m,.238, f ^ 

* 76itl.,p. 229. * % 

• Flatbush consistory minutes, p. 39. • - 

f Ibid., p. 49. , 

* • Flatbush churehmasters’ aroounla, pp. 1J5, 149, etc. ^ 

% * /Nd.> p. fo. The putch words are “ te«n en tander.” Most probably It waa a colloquial phrase In use 
among the carpenters. , 
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consistory to control school affairs. When the lake's laws were put 
iifto operation with the coming of, the English, this court was con- 
tinued with the officers called by their English names of constable 
and overseers, and elected by the people in town meeting assembled. 
For many years after the passing of the Dutch regime this village 
court continued to be the principal body of local control, looking 
after the school as had been done during the Dutch period. All the 
contracts up to arid including Van Ekelen’s in 1682 yere signed con- 
jointly by it and the consistory. Witlf the Liesler insurrection a 
^strong democratic movement set in which seems to have lessen 
materially the influence of the village* court. 

The town meeting, which from this time becomes more important 
in public affairs, was-composed of all householders, including even 
women who were heads of families. 1 The meeting had to be sum- 
moned by “a warrant, from a justice,” and apparently the purpose of 
the meeting had to be stated in the call. We give a specimen of 
such a summons in tho original English* which was then used in 
higher legal processes. It ’is interesting to note the^choolhouSe as 
the place of gathering: ' 

Kings )' 

County/ 88 

To the Constable of Flatbush: These. 

\ou are hereby in his Majesties name required nnd commanded to give 
warning to all the freeholders and inhabitants of the town of I'la (hush afore- 
said to appear at the eohoolhouse at Flatbush aforesaid on Wednesday next' 
ensujng the data, thereof, at tenn of the dock in the morning of the same day 
to conclude with one another aboilt the places and especially concerning the 
charges as the church masfere has ben at for getting a new cover upon tho 
church of Flatbush aforesaid, etc. Hereof you are not*to fail. 

Given under my hand and seal, this ninth day of February, in ftie sixth 


A town meeting-Bo summoned took care of the general welfare; it 
could sell tho public land, 1 levy taxes, 4 and make regulations regard- 
ing public fencing. 5 It had considerable authority in what we should 
now call church matters. Ip 1701, for example, it selected “four 
men from tho people in coofjoration with four from the consistory’ to 
prepare such articles (concerning the church of Midwoud) as they 
shall find good for the benefit of the church and tho people and that 
tho same shall take effect without any objection on the Jiart of arty 
one.”* It had the legal- right of electing the minister, and it exer- 
cised the right to a greater or less degree. .The minister’s salary; and 
the manner of raising it, were ^lso decided by townfrneeting, 7 as was 


year of his Majesties Reign, A. D. 173J. 


Kych Suydam.’ 


*IbU. t p. 178. 
p, 187. 

: <mt.,p.ao8. 



*/W4., p,35 fl. 


p.3. 

t/Mtf., pp. 38, 113. 
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the question of selling or renting the church lots. 1 After 1711 it 
elected the church masters and prescribed their duties. Thus in 
that year it required of the churchmasters that — 

they ah&ll with all vigilance and diligence give their Attention to the lands over 
which they have jurisdiction to the end that the same may be leased in good order 
and form and the rent guaranteed ; furthermore to have the same oversight over the 
echoolhouse and over the church, which is now in bad condition, that hui table repairs 
may be made therein, and whatever other property may belong to thj people. 3 

The church masters so chosen were .commanded at the close of the 
year to “render an accounting of receipts and expenditures to the 
entire body.” 3 

The most interesting function of the town meeting, so fax as con- 
cerns our present inquiry, was their selection of a committee to 
choose a schoolmaster. In all, six instances appear where this was 
done, beginning in 1691 and extending to 1773. 4 

The churchmasters and consistory were important factors in the 
administration of public affairs. The former were, as we have seen, 
distinctly the servants of the town. To the quotation from the 
town meeting minutes given /above may be added another excerpt to 
show how the church and school funds were public funds and subject 
to explicit direction from the town meeting. The town meeting in 
question (6 May, 1740) had been called “to decide with another 
regarding the calling of minister, how and what he^hall be paid.” 

We, the people «nf Midwoud above mentioned, have reached a complete agreement 
regarding the payment of our lnininters * * * they Rhall be paid from the interest 

of the bonds which the churchmaatere have in their pos^asion; and also from the rent 
of the church lots; # ' * ■ * and it is further agreed that the surplus money from the 
interest of aforesaid shall -be used for thd repair of the church and school (that is, the 
Low Dutch schoolhouse in Midwoud) and the schoolhonse in New bands. And in 
case there shall still be a surplus remaining of the aforesaid money, the churchmasters 
shall have the power to use the same and to spend it for the best advantage of the 
town of Midwoud. And the church wardens shall be bound each and every year to 
render an accounting to the next chosen church wardens * # * or to the people 

or otherwise, as the people shall deem good.* 

It is evident from the foregoing that the churchmasters got their 
name from tho principal object of their care, and in no true sense 
are to be conceived of as servants of the church. In Fl&tbush, 

— | 

» FUtbuah town records, 106: ISO. 

1 fbid., p. 81. 

* Ibid. Apparently before 1711 the village court had chosen the churohmaaters. At any rate that wu 

the custom In 1672. At that time 1>? Van Zuumn was trying to enlarge the powers ot theXxrasiitory. In 
re aponte to his prodding, the consistory '’decreed that the management and lands of the low Dutch 
Church ought to be entrusted, to the consistory of the same,” and accordingly requested "the right of 
choosing the churchmasters In conjunction with their Honors the Constable and Overseers. ’ * The request 
was granted for the election at hand. The next succeeding church master, however, "was chosen by the 
magistrates without the consistory.” For a short time this alternation seems to bare prevailed. (Flat* 
bush consistory minutes, pp. 17, 41 .) - 

i FUtbuah town reoords, 106: 104, 136, 204, 210; ibid., 107: 60; Kings County court and roads reoords, 

* Ffrtbuab town reoords, 106: lU* 
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after 1711, they were virtually a standing committee of the peoffle 
(town meeting), charged with the care of public property. As ^uch ^ ' 
they were elected by the people and had to report annually to the 
people. / 

Tho consistory, unlike the churchmasterSj were the real servants 
of the church.* * The place of tho consistory in the* ecclesiastical 
organization had been fixed by the Synod of Dort (1618-10) beyond 
the reach of those democratic influences which in time changed so # 
much of Dutch life in America. 1 In accordance! with tho enact- 
ment of the synod that the consistory '‘see to itUhat everywhere 
there were good schoolmasters,” 2 we find that during the Dutch 
period and for many years thereafter the consistory conjointly with 
the local civil authorities made contracts with schoolmaste rs, Tliis^ 
was done uniformly, it appears, in the seventeenth* century. 8 Fur- 
thermore the consistory thus took part not only in the selection of 
the schoolmaster, but in discharging him from his office. In the 
cases of Van Markon (1680) and Tihout (1682), it did tliis in con- 
junction with the magistrates, but in the case of Van Ekelen, dis- 
charged in 1691, it is exprcssl)^clared that 14 the church couneel did 
dismiss tho aforesaid Joancs \an Ekelen.” 4 This act of dismissing 
Van Ekelen (1601) seems to havo marked the climax of power 
reached by 'the consistory. Probably too it hastened the decline 
of that same power. A very strong democratic spirit had by tliis 
time set in, in which the "common people” 6 were arrayed against 
what had liitherto been a ruling clique. The. people distinctly 
resented this action of the consistory in displacing Van Ekelen with 
Schenck. While the paucity of available records forbids a final 
generalization, 'it seems certain that the school passed more and 
more int outlie hands of the town mooting. The last explicit record 
found of participation .by the consistory ill school affairs is the ease 
where a town meeting in 1711 to. choose two men to Secure a school-* 
master was called “upon the petition of the consistory.” Appar- ' 
ently the consistory loafe ground because it was too far removed from 
popular opinion to make its activity* acceptable to the “common 
people.” Doubtless, too, tho unfortunate dissensions within the 
Dutch churches beginning about 1691 tended to weaken the force 
of tho church authorities During the first decade of tho eighteenth 
century thero wen^ in several of these Long Island Dutch churches 
two rival consistories, each claiming to have the only legal existence. 6 


1 Eccl. Rec., pp. 4220-1, 433ft. 

> Ibid., p. 4220. v 

a In this connection attention should bo catted to Van ZimraTs protest. In 1600, to his consistory that 
the civil authorities of right should have no part In the control of the school. (See p. 171.) 

< Pages 172, 173, Itt. ’ 

* To use DtVarlck’# phrase, Pratt, op. cif., p. 72;^cd. Rec., p, KHS'fc 

• Kod.'Roc., pp. 1943, 1944, 2064, * ^ , , 
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Under 'such conditions, control of the school must inevitably fall 
into other hands. 

One further reference to the public consideration of the schools 
must be presented, even though there is nothing available to throw 
light on an otherwise wholly unexpected phase of school supervision. 
In the minutes of the court of sessions of the “West Hiding of York- 
shire” 1 held at Gravesend on December 21, 167ft, is found the 
following item: * 


The church affair* a* to ministers nr reader* & hcIhxiIm fur rhihlren moved to be 
considered. Gravesend noted to he inont reiniHH herein . 2 

One would certainly infer* from this that the court of sessions 
felt 'duty bound to pass irr review, possibly at stated intervals, t he 
varioii^ villages within its jurisdiction to see whether they were 
maintaining a certain standard in their support of churches and 
schools. But such an inference, however much warranted in the 
wording of the minute quoted, is utterly at variance with every- 
thing that we irnve been accustomed to attribute to the English 
control of colony. It is much to bo desired that subsequent study 
of this period may throw light upon tins act of the court. 

The records of Flatbush furnish excellent data for a study of the 
illiteracy of the Dutch in that village. Seven full lists of the inhabit- 
ants are available, the assessment rolls of the town for 1675, 1676, 
1683, and 1706; the roll of those who took the oath of allegiance, 
1687, and two census lists for 1698 and 1738. 3 The first three assess- 
' yment rolls give the names of the heads of families, the number of 
polls in each family (males abovp 16), the number of cattle of various 
kinds, and the number of morgens of land that each o\ywed. As 
many are included who pay simply on their own polls, we seem 
warranted in mi pposing that these three rolls contain complete lists o^} 

. the male adults. The 1706 assessment roll inemdes Only land- 
holders'. The two census lists appear to be complete. . Tlio roll 
of those taking tho oath of allegiance secies to include all male 
Dutclf inhabitants above 16. For the specific purpose at hand 
all* women (widows, heads of families) and all men of non^Dutqh 
stock are excluded; the latter (English, etc ^ are excluded because 
they probably did not attend the Dutch schools; the women are . 
considered separately. 

The standard of illiteracy taken was tho inability to write one’s 
name to formal papers, or — to stato it positively — th^ making of 
one’s mark in signing auch papers. Tho procedure was to hunt 

-- - A ... . ■ ■ ■ ■ ’ , — . - ■ - . - 

* Yorkshire was the name given by Gov. Nichols to the regiorf composed of Losg Island, Westchester, 

and fit£ten Island. The >^»t Riding of this included Staten Island, Kings Countj, and the town of 
Newtown. Brodheed, op, cff., il, ©. , ' 

* KlngyUounty conveyances, i. 14. , 

i * Found respectively In the Doc. hist, of /4.Y., lv, 97-9, 11; 269-272; fWd. ( II, 298-4; kings County convey- 
ances, Ub«r 3, p. 195; Doc. hist, of N, Y.H, 439; Ibid., ill, 80; IWd., Iv, 123-4. dateserthe two last-named 

are not cehnfnty tho^s here assigned; but the variation oao not l* great, 
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through* * the available records for the names on the lists described 
above, and note whether or not the several individuals wrote their 
names ?>r made their marks. Most of this information was got 
either from the original records or from certiiied copies. In some 
instances Bfsrgeifs statements 1 jos to how the various' persons signed 
their names have been taken. Bergen is far from being infallible; but 
it is believed that any error introduced in this way is so small as to be 
negligible. Unfortunately mot every name could, in the time avail- 
able, be found. After tin illiteracy had been determined *as far as 
possible by the foregoing plan, the next step was to ascertain whether 
or not each individual had passed the usual school period in Holland 
or jn America. With the scanty data available, it is evident that 
only approximate accuracy was hero possible'. It was necessary 
in this search to use a variety of sources, conclusions being drawn in 
many instances from relatively slight pro]x>nderancc of probability, 
V cry likely the conclusions in not a few particular cases are incorrect, 
so that specific figures hope found need not be accepted t as final, 
but it is believed that the general tendencies are correctly shown. 

The following table gives the results of both studies: 

* 

c % Illiteracy at Flat hush, IV,' a 17, VS, 


A 


Number of male Dutch on tho several lists 

NumU'r of WTltteq signatures 

Number of marks made 

Number whose manner of signing was not found . 1 
I'nr cent of marks to total known wuys of signing . . 
Numbor of Individuals probably trained In 1 

Holland 

Number of these who made their marks 

Number of Individuals probably trained in I 

America 

NupilKir of these who made their marks , . . ■ 

cent of Holland tralnisl who made marks..: . . J 
Ter^mt of Atnerit'an trained who made marks. . ,| 
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* In eluding, non ic 08 other Flatbush inhabitants not found on Hu< sicvi-jul lists. 

* Includmg'on&undcriphorablo name. 

1 Number too small to make tho per cent significant. . * 

* * 

Tho higher figures of 1687 are due to the fact that (apparently) 
all males above 10 took thd oath of allegiance; whereas, on tho rttker 
rolls, ytpitlis over 16 living with their parents were not separately 
returned, in the 1706 assessment list, only landholders were in- , 
eluded. The last column contains some few namef tjiat do not " 
appear on any* of the preceding published Mists/ Tho significant^ 
results are contained in itq^is 5, 10, and 11. The most interesting 
# and gratifying result is seen in item 11, showing the gradual improve- 
ment' of the American-bred population {is time went on. This 
, improvement was probably due*t<V the fact that the first* generation 

V ^ ^ * C- i — 

\ ’ - i \ * -*• * * Op, ctt., pottit*. 
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of cliirdren to grow up after tho principal jmmigratio ground little 
or no opportunity to attend school, whereas succeeding generations 
of children found well-established schools. Just. vd|y the Holland 
bred also should have made an increasingly bet^^ showing is not 
easy to explain. Possibly, thcxuulicr immigroujfS' were of a slightly 
lower grade of society than the later ones, s*c that the illiterates^in 
1675 were on the whole older and so died urfft earlier. The relatively 
better showing of tho aggregate American bred (13 per cent) as 
compared with the aggregate Holland bred (26 per cent) is most 
striking. Evidently Flutbush* preseirts an ^educational experience V 
directly counter to that seen in some gf the other American colonies 
where succeeding generations were less literate than the original 
stock. ; 

The study of the* illiteracy of the Flatbusli women is not so gratify- 
ing, nor is the same detailed discussion possible* Not only were 
fewer lmmes secured, but it did not prove feasilHf to extinguish 
these as IIMland hied and American bred. Of the -50 names secured, 

24 wrote their names and 32 made their marks, which .gives an 
illiteracy for the women of 57 'per cent. Witli numbers so small ns 
these, the result is uncertain; hut the names found probably represent 
not far from an ‘‘average sampling.’’ Almost Uie s5me per cent was 
found from $3 names of A lbany, although from rh e rest of the colony 
a larger per cent of illiteracy was obtained about 60 pen* cent.' 

It, however, would not be correct to conclude that only 44- per cent 
of the women went to school. The tuition charges, as wo have seen, 
distinguished botwoem^jliose. who learned to read and those who 
learned also to write. Quite likely it was frequently counted suffi- 
cient to give tho daughter ‘‘as much education as to enable her to 
read the Holy Scriptures.” 1 ’Writing, exceptrin business affairs, was* 

' but little needed. / ‘ <t 

The transition from the use of the Dutch language to-Eflglish may i* 
properly receive some attention. With the coming into power* of 
the* English, the higher court |iroccedings wore conducted in English, j 
a§ were most of the communications with the provincial uu Jliorit i<^s. 

In many ways, 'commercial interests demanded a knowledge' of Eng- 
lish, and the evergrowing ratio of English to Dutch in the Province 
accelerated the movement. Nevertheless tho Du till were tenacious 
of their customs, especially where their religious interests were 
involved. The ministers in the Dutch churches during colonial days 
were almost Exclusively natives of the mother country, who had been 
trained in the Dutch universities, and had come to New Netherland 
and colonial New York in the prime of life. WitTi her ministers 
steeped thus in Holland tradition, with her formularies existingonly 

. , ; — 

* See p. 220 

•Words taken frofu t Dutch yiU of Ulster County, 1770. N. V. Htet 8oc. Pub., 1900: 238. • « 
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in the Dutch language , 1 * * with 'that strojig conservatism which univer- 
' sally surrounds religious practice, the church became the umiter of 
opposition to the alien influence which was to supplant rale old 
language and modify the old custom. The school, Idling as .it did 
- the double function of preparing forjhe practical duties of fife and 
of fitting for intelligent ami appreciative j>articipation in church 
service, found itself drawn in both directions.' ''Its double system of 
’ .control at Flatbush gavo opportunity for the two tendencies to ex- 
press tliremselves. Accordingly was found in 175X, the demand for 
a "‘person qualified to teach Dutrl^and English." It was at tlus 
very timo-that the reactionary D?'Kitzcmaof New York in a supreme 
effort to stem the oncoming tide was importing a schoolmaster from . 
the old country. In Flatbush, however, >vhere there were no private 
schools, one school must dot^l the teaching, and meet all the demands. 
Hence the ]>resence of both languages it ^ the curriculum of the school. 
The town meeting, even followed much later in the use of English, 
its last record in Dutch being of date April 4, 1775," the first in English 
a year later. 

The church, as was to be expected, held longer to the Dutch. I)r.‘ 
Strong states,* and there appears no reason to (jfiestion the statement, 
that services in English were not introduced until 1792, and even then 
were confined to the afternoon sefvice . 4 Not until 1X05 wiis English 
' the exclusive language of clmryfi service. For still many years Dutch 
was used in the privacy of many of the old families . 5 
r We gather, then, from the foregoing discussion that tho Dutch 
village of Flatbush kept in continuous operation an elementary 
school from at least as early a date as 1059, while its subordinate 
village of New Eotts maintained one from 16X1 . These schools were, 
under the joint control of cliureh and civil authority, with tko people 
in town meeting gradually assuming more and more of direct control. 
It soeitis proper to call such an institution - a public school, because 
its master was chosen atuf his work directed, hv tho public, partly 
through the town meeting or its committee, partly through the village 
magistracy, partly through the church, which was in great measure 
a constituent member* of the body politic. The school was public, 
furthermore, in that the master received his salary and the school- 
house was kept in repair by tho income from lands set aside by the 
/ public for these and othenr purposes, which properties in turn were 
administered by public officials (ehurchmosters) elected by tho people, 
and answerable to the people. It appears probable, ( too, that, if 

1 They existed also in Walloon French, but this would bo no factor In the situation undnr discussion. 

1 Flatbush town records, 107: 65, 66. ^ 

* • Op. cit., p. W, 4 

*M^p.\<XL 

4 Ur, JohnUL Dltzn*s,:at present living In Flatbush, has told tho writer that Dutch was spoken in his 

fottur'i fatally until alter tbs Civil W ar . 
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necessary, a town* * rate was laid to supply the necessary school build- 
ings* 1 ^ "" r 

If this scnool was public, it none the loss had peculiar relations 
with the church. The consistory of the church, during the Dutch 
period, and iri^Rfe early years of English control, wa9 conjointly with 
the civil authorities charged with the ca.e of the school and the selec- 
tion of masters; although later the power of the consistory declined. 
A further connection of church with school is seen in the fact t hut 
throughout the period, the schoolmaster was (quasi ex officio) voor- 
lezer and voorsanger in the Dutch church. As- such not only had he 
a definite part irf the public w'orslfop, hut in the absence of the min- 
ister he took charge of the service and read a sermon. The most 
intimate phase of tliis church and school Relationship, however,* lay 
irf tho master’s duty to teach religion by having the pupils learn 
prayers, church liyinri^ the church formulations, and the ( Ileidolberg 
catechism, which they recited publicly before the congregation. 
Doubtless many, perhaps most, felfc that the school was principally 
a subordinate agency of the Miiireh forgiving religious instruction. 

In considering this relationship of church and school, however, it 
ever neediP emphasis to the present-day" American mind that the 
church during thmwlmle period was among the Dutch not conceive^ 
of as separate from and opposed to tlie.civii authorities. Rather was 
it an integral part of a general and closely coordinated institutional 
scheme w'hiili in its totality contemplated the whole of life* Under 
the English system there w r as developed an even more intimate inter- 
.action among the several parts of this general institutional scheme 
than had obtained under the Dutch regime. The* town iheeting in 
..accordance with live Duke's laws elected the churchmasters, and 
fixed a rate on all for tho support' of the minister. Jn time it took 
over practically all directum of [lie school. Thus hy controlling the 
financial support of tho church and \>y electing the minister the 
people in town meeting, whether church members or not, exercised 
all but absolute control over the eliurcW * * 

Under these extreme conditions undemocratic control, hardly 
equaled and certainly not surpassed ^elsewhere in the colonies, the 
little township of Flatbush maintained its two village schools. In 
the support^ of these schools were united th^DutcJi interest in ele- 
mentary education and tho'ncftv growing spint of American democ- 
racy. Both influences agreed in an educatiop of all tho children 3 in 
the same school under public allspices.' The spirit h^re seen, multi- 
plied many times in other similar villages, must in large part be tire 
explanation of the early interest of Ney York^jtate in gej^-al public 
education. ^ 1 ^ 


1 Fl&Oxuh town records, 107: 12. ’ # » \ 

• Col Laws ofN. Y., 1, M; Ftatbuih town records, J04: 190. J53-3nD0i 10,20,81,113, 150; Eccl.Hfec.. 

P^7HUaStl8CB,lM0, 1M4. V 

• For tfaMduotUoa of tt» girt* at wiU at tbtboy* km p. 217. 
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CHAPTER XIII. „ 

/ THE SCHOOLS OF OTHER DUTCH VILLAGES AFTER 1664.' 

' The. accounts already given of the Harlem and Klnthush schools 
have shown in some clot nil how typical Dutch villages managed 
their school affairs. It appears inoro or less cert ainM hat Albany, 
Bergen, Bushwyek, Brooklyji, Klathinds, Kingsta^ New I>echt, 
Schenectady, and probably many other villages more or Icssxxclu- ' 
sively Dutch in stock and language kept up. schools siipilar.to the 
two already studied. It is quite possible that ‘wherever was found a 
village predominantly Dutch in language and of Sufficient size to 
maintain a eKiireh (but. not necessarily a pastor), there — had we the 
data — one woiifd find almost invariably a school, public* in some 
"sense, controlled more or less by the consistory and taught. -by the 
voorlezer of the Dutcfrchurch. ; T 

m 

In 1004 Jans durians Becker hud. as we saw in (jimp tor VIII, a 
“ Grau nt to keep y* Dutch school at Albany for y* teaching of youth 
to read and fo write/’ This was “ allowed .and confirmed to him” 
by the first English go^cnior,- who remained in charge until 1668." 

In J670 (May 16) it was brought to the attention of Gov. Lovelace 

* that “several others not so capable do undertake y r like some par- „ . 
ticular tymes and seasons of y° yearo when they have no other ^n- 
ployment.” The result of this irregular competition proved to be 
that “ Y n scholars removing from sehoole to another not only give 

a great discouragement to y** maister who makes it his business all 
y" yeare but also are hindred and Become y more backwards in their 
looming/’ “For the reason^ aforesaid,” Gov. Lovelace “thought 
4 fitt that y f said Jafi Jurians Beecker who is esteemed wry capablo 

* that - way shall he allowed, schoolmaster for y p instructing -of y* *• 
youth at Albany ’and partes adjacent he following y n said Imploy- 

» ment constantly, and diligently.” It was besides further allowed 

to Beecker that “no otfccr be admitted to interrupt him if^being to 
be presumed that*y* said Beecker for y p youth ulid Jncpb Joosten 
who is allowed of for the teaching of y younger child^Tforo sufficient . 
for that place. ” 2 < * ■ * 

— -r — — 

1 The records of the Dutch villages have been made &vallab£ only in a most fragmentary manner. In 
greater port these records have either been lost or ipmaln as yet hid in the original Dutch UBS. Where 

* fetrly compete reoorda exist In translation they have not as yet beemprinted. So that thendequate treat* 

_ment of the schools of the many Dutch villages doting the English*period Is at present impossible. 

* Munseil’s Annals of Albany, lv, l5f. 
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Here then we Ree two teachers at Albany , one for “y # younger 
children” and the other for “y* * youth.” Whether they taught in 
one school does not appear; quite possibly they did. They charged 
tuition we know, not only from the general customs, but also from 
the permission granted (1665) to John Shutte to “bee the only 
English schoolmaster at Albany upon condition that the said 
John Shutte shall not demand any more wages than is given by the 
Dutch to their schoolmasters. ” 1 Probably Becker received a salary 
from the municipality for serving as voorlezer and schoolmaster, 
since we find that, during his term of office, “the Charge yearly of 
y* Towne of Albany ” included the item: “To y e Reader 400 guild" 
ZeawV’ 1 

Becker and two others w T ere chosen in 1676 to be the only' school- 
masters at Albany. How long thereafter he continued to teach is 
not certain; until 1686 according to Pearson. He died about 1697.* 
Jacob Jofcten was, as we saw, at Flatbush on November 1, 1670. 
So that Tie used the permission here granted for d|ly about six 
months. He had probably come- to Albany upon leaving Wilt wy ok 
in 1665. 

Gerrit Swart and Adrian Janse Appel are named by Pearson as 
^the other masters appointed along with Becker in 1676. In spite of 
the permission for these three to be the only schoolmasters, there 
was appointed during the same year a baker, Luykas Gerritse (Win- 
gaard), “because he was impotent in hisTiand.”* 4 

The following council meeting explains itself. Its old English 
style perhaps makes worth while its full reproduction: 

Att a meeting of y* Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council held in y 4 
City Hall of Albany, Ye 23d of January 1$§§. 

The request of Cornelia llogardua by y" mouth of Mr, Will de Meyer to be 
admitted a schoolmaster for y* City is taken into consideration and unani* 
mouflly doe graunt y* same, aA also a freeman of this Oitty upon his am vail* 

This teacher was the son of Dt’Bogardua, the second minister of 
frew Amsterdam. He stayed at Albany, it is said, only a short while. 
In 1703 “Evert Ridder of the City of Albany” made an “humble 
application to* the Mayor^ Aldermen and Assistance to be permitted 
to teach school in the (Sty aforesaid,” which was granted.* 

» IfunselTa Annals of Albany, p. 16. ^ 

* Executive Council Mluntee, t, 81 (See p.p22, where tfcts matter la diacuned.) It appears that this 
pobHo support of the voortoxer (and pcxwlbly the achoolmaater) continued into the eighteenth century. 
In 1606," Hand. Rose boom, sen., voorleier in y* church of y* dtty of Albany” appeared before the mayor’s 
oourt asking for the payment of hi* salary (MunaelJ, op. rif., ill, 0). The support of Hose boom was divided 
eqoaUy between city and county in 170f, when it was noted la the ra Unite* of ttn oourt of sesstonrth&t 
44 y» County (exoepting y* citty and Colony Remselaerawyclt) must be credited tor two hundred and Ally 
OUd era wampum value, being half of Rose boom’d sailary and Repairing y* church yard, which was charged 
In y* OcMral County acot” (fbfd., Iv, 194; see also JMd., pp. fll, 187). k 

* Pratt, op. cit . , p. 63. " 

* Ibid,, pp. 69-3. - * 

» Mansell, op. cl U, Iv, 106. 

® I., p.177. . i 
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The spirit of religious proselyting was prevalent throughout the 
period under consideration. The missionary of the Society for the 
Propagation of tlffi Gospel at Albany writes, in 1710, that his “weak- 
endeavor” have been so blessed that “a great inany Dutch children” 
who at his CQming were 4 4 altogether ignorant of the English tongue, 
were now able to distinctly say our catechism and make the responses 
at prayers.” 44 1 have used,” he writes, * 4 all possible jpethods to 
engage the children to their duty by giving small presents to the 
most forward and diligent, and by frequently visiting their schools; 
and for encouraging the schoolmasters I give them what charity 
is collected in our churches, obliging them to bring their scholars 
to public prayers.” 1 We pass with a smile the partial notion of 
the children’s “duty” and the unusual direction of the ‘‘charity” 
collection; but it is interesting to ’ note the continued use of Du^h 
and the existence of several schools. 

When the Albany church* wa^ chartered, in 1720, it was expressly 
stipulated that “it shall and may be lawfuj to and for the consistory 
of the said church to nominate and appoint a clerk or precentor, 
schoolmaster, ‘sexton, bellringer, and such and so many other oflkttTB 
*and servants of the san\e church as they shall think convenient 
and necessary.” 3 The natural interpretation of tins stipulation idj 
of course, that in it an old custom is given the sanction of law. .It 
were io be desired that we had riftte data of the relation of the 
church and city in Albany school matters. Everything we have 
that is very definite is on the side of the city’s interest. 

The common council in 1721 in consideration of the fact that k 
was “very requisite and necessary that a fit and able schoolmaster 
settle in this city for teazling and instructing of the youth in spelling, 
reading, writeing, and cyffering, ” and in consideration of the further 
fact that Mr. Johannis (ilandorf had 4 ‘ offered Jus services to settle 
here and keep a sofeool if Reasonably encouraged by the corporation, 
it is therefore Resolved hy this commonalty, anjJ they do hereby 
oblige themselves and successors, to givfc^and procure unto y* said 
Johan^ Glandorf free ho^ise rent for the term* of seaven^ years 
next 'ensueing.” 1 That thip man was Dutch and the school was' 
Dutch may be accepted as 'practically certain from the fapt that 
the Dutch were so largely iri the majority at this time. His name • 
furnishes some corroboration. \ It is interesting to note that no salary 
other than house rent is suggested, and also that the church has 
nothing to do with the matter. 

Hamilton, in his trip of 1744,\saysof Albany: “I went to see the 
school in this city, in which are About 200 scholars, boys and girls. ” 4 
This number Is surprising, far exceeding that of any other school 


» Doo. Hitt of N. Y., U, fftQ. 
» BmL Ra r p. 
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i known to us among the American Dutch. The coeducation is an 
interesting corroboration utthe opinion elsewhere discussed* 1 That 
| these *2^0 pupils were Dutch is altogether probable. For example, 
Hamilton elsewhere says of his same trip to Albany : 4 1 At ten o’clock 
we Went to the English church, where was the meanest congregation 
' ever I beheld, there not being above fifteen or twenty in church, 

« besides the soldiers of the fort who sat in a gallery.” 1 The size* 
of this congregation may bo taken as a fair idea of the relative nuni- 
f ber of English in the city. 

With this ends the specific information so far collected that 
- certainly concerns Dutch education at Albany, except that in 17S9 
f it was stated that some seven or eight years previously 4 ‘a competent 
English teacher was scarcely to bo found in Albany.” 3 We infer 
from this that the Dutch language, until about the time of the 
^Revolution, retained its hold so strongly as to prevent the earlier 
establishment of vigorous or well patronized English schools. It is 
! stated thatHhe first English preaching *111 the Dutch church was 
m 1770 and the first regularly sottled English pastor was some 
six years later. 4 

j£n effort was made by the writer to ascertain the degree of 
. illiteracy of the early Albany inhabitants, somewhat after the man- 
ner followed at Flat hush. On account of the lack of similar census 
rolls, the study at Albany could not he so satisfactorily done. The 
procedure accordingly was slightly different. Pearson’s “Early 
Records of the City and County of Albany and Colony of ltensselaer- 
syck (1650-1675)” was used as a basis of study. All the names 
'of those whose manner pf signing was given were utilized. Three 
| hundred- and sixty such names were listed, of which 77 or 21 per cent 

made their marks. The corresponding* result at Flatbush *we found, 
to be 19 per cent. Effort was also made to separato the names 
according as the school ’period hail been passed in Holland or in 
America, but with loss satisfactory results than were obtained in 
v the case of Flatbush. One-fourth of the whole number could not 

\ be assigned even probably to one place’ rather than to the other. 

' As far as the ascertainable records go, the results are similar to 
those go{ in the previous study. Of the 231 assigned, certainl/.or 
probably to Holland, 59, or 22 per cent) made their marks; while 
of the 35 assigned similarlyto America, only 4, or 11 per cent made 
theif marks. The corresponding per cents at Flatbush were 26 
and 13, respectively. The samp tendencies then th^t were seen 
at Flatbush appear here independently and with striking agreement. 
The results at each place give additional weight to those of the 
other, although the Flatbpsh figures appear on the whol4 to be 
: - much more reliable. ^ 
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. In the village of Bergen at. the close of the Dutch |>eriod Engelbert 
Steenhuysen was serving as schoolmaster. His successor appears to 
have been Reynier Bastiaensen van Giesen, whom }io saw at Flatbush 
from 1660 to 1663. At any rate Bastiaensen took the oath of 
allegiance at Bergen in 1665 1 and began teacliing about that time. 
His term of service is uni(|ue among the American Dutch, as the 
Bergen church records show: “Reynier Bastiaensen van Giasen 
buried May 15, 1707, after having filled the ollice of voorlezer for 
about 4 2 years at Bergen.” 3 

That service as voorlezer implies service os schoolmaster hardly 
needs proof in the case of so small a village as Bergen. But if any 
were needed there is available fairly satisfactory evidence. In 1673, 
as we see in the law case given just below, “precentor and school- 
master'’ and “schoolmaster” are used interchangeably a,s referring 
to one and the same person then serving at. Bergen. Moreover, -the 
records of the New York City Reformed Dutch Church show that 
“Mr. Reynier van' Giesen” was witness at baptisms in 1673, 1691, 
and 1694. 3 The title “Mr.” considered in the light of the Dutch 
custom, of Van Giesen's Flatbush school service and of his known 
connection with the Bergen school in 1673 can hardly be interpreted 
otherwise than as moaning that voorlezer Van Giesen was acting also 
os schoolmaster Van Giesen cert ainly as late 'as 1691 and 1694; and 
if lie were schoolmaster so late as tliis we may easily suppose that 
he continued to teach as long as he acted as voorlezer. 

In 1668 a new charter was given the town. In this “all freehold- 
ers” were “deemed and accompted Free men" with “a free voice 
in 'elections.” They were to “choose their own magistrates” and 
“their own minister for the preaching of the word of God.” “All 
]>ersons, as well the freeholders as the inhabitants" were t-o '“con- 
tribute according to their estates and proportion of lands for his 
maintenance, or lay out such a proportion of land for the ministry, 
and the keeping of a Free school for the education of YoutKfas they 
shall tlunk fit.” 4 

Evidently the town ohose to levy the vote rather than “lay out" 
the necessary land; for on the “18th X bflf ,.1672," the “Magistrates 
of Jjie town of Bergen" by resolution decreed that “all th§ said 
inhabitants, without any exception" shall pay “their share towards 
J/he support of the' Precentor and Schoolmaster."* * This action of 
the magistrates was deemed bf the inhabitants of certain dependent 
villages to bear hardly on them, particularly as it appears that some 
of them were of a different ' 1 religious persuasion." In the meanwhile 


. 1 W Infold, History of Hudson County, p. 103. | 

* The writer Is Indebted to Ur. Daniel \pa Winkle, of Jomj City, for this end the two ottyw quotations 
from the Berien church noordt used below. 

* N. Y, Gen* and Bloc. Soe, Colt., tl, L30, 304,3 b. 1 

* Winfold, op. cfc, pp. 107-S. * V * 
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the Dutch had again united Bergen with New Netherland. The 
.schout and schepens of Bergen. accordingly appealed to Gov.' Colve 
and his council (Dec. 24, 1673) “requesting that the inhabitants of 
all the settlements dependent on them of what religious persuasion 
so ever they may be, shall be bound to pay their share towards the 
• support of Precentor and Schoolmaster.” The governor* and council 
acceded to the request of the magistrates and made the appropriate 
order. 1 

But still the^ objectors proved recalcitrant. On the 24th of May 
next, the magistrates complained to the governor that ‘ ‘some of the 
inhabitants of their dependent hamlets” “obstinately refused to pay 
thei^ quota to the support of the Precentor and.Schoolmaster.” The # . 
governor general and council persisted “in their previous mandate” 
and ordered the schout “to proceed to immediate execution against 
all unwilling debtors. The next month (June 15) “the inhabitants 
of Minagagque and Penirepagh” through their agents requested “to 
be excused 4rom contributing to the support of tln£ schoolmaster at 
Bergen.” 8 The magistrates of Bergen were ordered to answer the. 
petition, which they did on July 5. The governor and council, after 
considering both sides, “resolved and ordered that the inhabitants 
of Penirepagh and Minagagque shall promptly pay their share for the 
support aforesaid, on pain of proceeding against them with immediate 
execution.” 4 

With this the contest seems to have ended, though it must be 
confessed v that the equity in the cose is not as evident now as it 
seemed to be to Gov. Colve. This is a clear case of the raising of a 
schoolmaster's salary by a rate upon the township. Kingston (see 
page below) seems to furnish a case of a general property tax, from 
which the schoolmaster was probably paid. New Haerlem also fur- 
nished a case quite analogous in many respects io this at Bergen. 
But so far as the writer has found this is the only absolutely clear 
instance of a specific school tax among the American Dutch. We 
have no sufficient reason to suppose that this school was free. On the 
contrary, every known instance everywhere among the American 
Dutch points to tuition fees. \ A 

Little else is known of the^chool. Dankers and Sluyter say of the 
village in 1697, “They intend to build a church next summer. For 
the present they have nobody except a voorlezer who performs this 
service for thefrn on Sundays in the schoolhouse where they assem- 
ble.”* The church records of 1678 and*1680 refer to repairs on the 
schoolhouse. . If it be admitted that the voorlezer of the church was 
always schoolmaster, the following schoolmasters succeeded Van 
Giesen;* ^driaqp Yermeulen, 1708-1736;. Isaac P. van Benthuysen, 
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1735—1761; Abraham Sickles, 1761—1780. Tliis Yermeulon fte the' 
>same one that was at Haerlem, 1699-1708. The Bergerf church rec- 
ords say with reference to him:' "May 11, 1708, Adrian Vermeulen, 
voorlezer at Bergen, laid the comer stone (of the new schoolhouse).” 

The terms of service here given by Taylor are ail so long as to laise 
some suspicions; but as pastor of the Bergen church Mr. Taylor had 
good opportunity to kno^- We may add that according to Taylor, 
Benthuysen taught 'in both English and Dutch, but that the records 
of the church were until 1809 kept still in Dutch . 1 The charter of * 
the Bergen church granted in 1771 contained t ho usual provision of 
the Dutch church charters that the consist efry may maintain a school . 5 * 
* We should infer from this and all else known that the situation here 
was generally quite similar to that at Klatbu^h. 

The village of Flatlands appeared in. Chapter VIII to have no f 
school organized as late as 1664, although the town itself had by that 
time been settled some 15 years, and chartered 10 years. The first 
record of the school .that has so far appeared is of date 1675. It 
seemed then to be well established, was under the care of the con- 
sistory, and was called "the School of the town." It is stated that 
the deacons for many yearn furnished or purchased for the pupils the 
books used in the school. 5 This sceins remarkable, and is probably 
due to a misconception of thd^record. 

' Besides the list of voorlozers (presumably schoolmasters), little has” 
been found concerning this school. In 1691 the 'deacons’ records 
contain sundry salary* payments "to the' schoolmaster.” 5 Appar- 
ently the words schoolmaster and voorleser are here, as elsewhere, 
used interchangeably. At the close of the century (1694-7) the'' 
deacons are building a schoolhouse, on which they pay a sum equal 
to $654.40. About the same time (Feb. 3, 1696—7), certain private 
parties sold "all that house and garden spot; as it is now in fence 
lying — in the town of Flatlands— now used and occupied for a school- 
• house for said town.” It would seem probable that the new school- 
house owned by the church had thrown upon' the market a privately 
owned house up to that time used 11 for a schoolhouse for said town.” * 

In the petition for a Charter to the church in 171 1 we find amon£ the 
land holdings of the church, "And allso the church in said Town and 
one house called the school howse with the Land adjoyning contain- 
ing two acres or thereabouts.” 4 Evidently this* is the schoolhouse 
built some 10 or 15 years bofbre. In 1762 & considerable sum was 
spent "for the schoolhouse;” in 1771 a "wqll for the schoolhouse,” 
cost £1 lls. 3d. 6 * 


* Toylor, Ctusls of Bergen, pp. 101,107. * Doc, Wat, of N. 113. 

* /Mi, p. 121. • fltlles, History of Kings County, p. 77. 

* Stlke, History of Kings County, p. 70. \ 
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The following receipt referred by Pratt to Flatlands throws light 
on the early introduction of English into this Dutch school: 

1708.— Jacobus Mont fort hath boon to achool from May 4 th to July 4 th, which is 2 
monthft-now, from the 2d Sept, to the 2d Otob T te one month, altogether 3 months. 
Comes to 10 guilders. 

I. Sklovkr 

S’ Sohoolm 1 . 

* If the point were of greater moment closer scrutiny would be nec- 
essary before basing argument upon a paper no better vouched for; 
but accepting it as it stands, the presumption seems to be that 
L Selover was in 1708 already using the English language in liis school. 
To the same effect is another receipt in English, found; among the 
Flatlands church papers, given in 1733 by Abraham De Lanoy to 
“ the Deacons of the church of Flatlands” for the “sum of six pounds, 
being in full for a years salary.” This Abraham De Lanoy is almost 
certainly the one .whom wo saw (p. 152) tcacliing in the New York 
school, 1743-7. An apprenticeship contract of 1705 bears testi- 
mony to the existence of a night school, it being stipulated that the 
master “shall teach and Instruct or Pause to bo taught or Instructed” 
the apprentice “to Read, write, and two Quartets night schooling of 
Syphering.” 7 

The complete list of Flatlands schoolmasters (voorlezers), accord- 
ing to Rev. Arison Du Bois, 3 is as follows: 

William Garre tw (van Kouwenhoven), 1675-1688; Jan Brouwer, 1688-1691; Pieter 
Tull, 1691-1704; Martin Schenck, 1704-1712 [this date of 1712 in apparently contra- 
dicted by Selover’H school bill quoted above); I«aae Selover, 1712-1715 [these dales 
are contradicted by the Flat bush records of pape 179); Jan Suydam, 1715-29(7); Johan- 
nes van Sigpelon, 1729-1733; Abraham de I>anoy, .1733-1742; Johannis Nevius, 1743-4; 
Abraham Voorhees, 1744-7; Lvikkas Voorhees, . 1748-1752; Dtfrick Remsen, 1752; 
Luykae Voorhees, 1755-68 (/); Abraham Voorhees, 1768-92. 

For some unaccountable mason the town of Brooklyn gives no posi-^ 
tive evidence regarding^ Dutch school after the , English occupation. 

It is incredible that no school was maintained; (or Brooklyn, in size, 
early forged a^ead of tho other Dutch towns on Long Island. But 
when in 1711 Brooklyn, Fl&tbuA, and Flatlands petitioned for a 
church charter, tho latter two churches owned schoolhousos, while 
Brooklyn does not include a sehoolhousc among tho church property. 4 

To strengthen the presumption from general considerations that tho 
Brooklyn people did not lack educational facilities, certain illiteracy 
records of 1663, 1708, and 1723 may be presented in contrast. At the 
earliest of* these dates a petition of 28 inhabitants of the village 
showed 9, or 32 per cent of tho whole, who made their mark. 4 In 

1708 a similar listvf 56 members of tho village church shows 52 men, 

— 

> Loc. cH., pp. 1 17-1 IS. « Doc. hi»t. of N. Y., Hi, 113. 

* Flatlanda church rc;wds. / ^ • N. Y. Col. Doc., xJv,'***, 
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of whom 11, or 21 per cent, make marks. 1 For 1723 there are simi- 
larly 60 aames, of whom 57 % are men; of these 11, or 19 percent, make 
marks. 2 These figures would indicate an improvement somewhat 
similar to whfct was found at Flatbush,* * though the record here is not 
so good. 

The little 'village of Kinderhook by a fortunate aceident'got into 
the colonialu’ecords in connection with the domineoring Gov. Corn- 
bury. In 1702 “one Paulus van Vleck” had been “lately called 
by some of the ‘Inhabitants of Kinderhook to be their clerk without 
any license from his Excellency for so doing.” As Van Vleck had 
previously hepn forbidden by the governor to preach, ho was called 
before tho governor “to answer his contempt” for presuming to 
net now as clerk. 4 In reply to this demand, certain inhabitants of 
Kinderhook gavo a certificate that Van Vleck had. “during tho whole 
of the time that lie hath resided here and since ho was accepted as 
Precentor and schoolmaster of our church,” property deported him- 
.sclf and had not preached “in hou$e or bam.” 6 It further appears 
in the same paper that “one Ifendrieh Abelsen before his death” 
had fdled tho office of Precentor and schoolmaster; that Joghom Lam- 
ersen had succeeded Abolsen, but had resigned, and that Van Vleck 
had then been called. 

Some seven years later (170!)) Van Vleck had “ for somo years *f)ast 
performed a reader’s duties” at Kinderhook. 1 " lie was then entering 
the Dutch ministry. 'Beyond this nothing is known of tho Kinder- 
hook school. It is of interest, howover, to note that this little place 
sustained a reader and schoolmaster, and also that Lord Cornbury 
exercised hero the right of licensing schoolmasters with tho same 
determination that ho hati shown elsewhere. Of Van Vleck himself 
it is known lliatm 1710 he joined the Presbytery of Philadelphia, but 
later withdrew pending a trial for bigamy, drunkenness, swearing, 
etc . 7 . 

The early history of Poughkeepsie shows us something of the lack 
of schools and the attitude of the church authorities in the matter. 
A letter of D* van Sehee Written in 1730, shortly after he had taken 
charge at Poughkeepsie and Fishkill, tells us that “it can hardly bo be- 
lieved what trouble and toil a minister has to introduce any civility 
into these places where there never has been a minister before.” 
“Most of these people can neither read nor write.” (The records 

i Kings County Conveyances, 111, 230. ^ 1 

* Ibid., v, 41. 

* Seep. 107. A paper drawn up at Flatbuah under the same circumetances and In the same year as the 

Brooklyn, 1706, paper here quoted, gave an Illiteracy of 12 per cent. * 

* Doc. hist, of N. Y., Ill, 538. -* 

* /Mi., p. 536. 

* Eocl. Rec.,p. 1700. 

’ Records of the Presbytartan Church in tho V. S. A. (Philadelphia, 1841), pp. 17, 21, 24,31-2, 36, 37,39, 
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shoy tli at of the two consistories of Poughkeepsie and Fishkill, only 
one in each made his rilark.) 1 # “ Finally in reference to a good school- 
master; although one is very' much needed in .each of my charge's, 
yet the churches are not in a condition to call one* * But I live in the 
hope that when the churches, which are yet young and newly organ- 
ized, have grown Somewhat, in the course of time, that they will 
then makS provision; for there is a good enough chance, for this in 
this congregation.” 3 In reply to this letter, the classis wrote, “We 
hope that your cohgregatioit will sodn feel itself able to appoint 
schoolmasters, in at least one of your charges, for the instruction of 
the youth* This is a matter of the utmost importance.” 8 

No connected history of these two congregations can bo given; but 
in , 1765, when these churches with New Hackensack and Hopeful 
call a pastor, each church has its own voorlezer,* which would possibly 
mean that each now had a schoolmaster. 

Of the village of New Utrecht,. the first definite knowledge of the 
school appears in connection with the Leisler rebellion which, as we 
saw, entered likewise into the history of the Flatbush school. When 
“somo ill men from New UtrecKt” were marching “towards the fort, 
ag-t the kings forces,” they/? then did threaten Joost DeBaane y* 
schoolmaster and reader of said town to'tumo him out o t tli^t Imploy 
because he refusod to side with them in theire Rebellion.” After- 
wards, when the rebellion had^boen quelled, “some of those disaf- 
fected persons without any cause 7 ^iven forced the said Joost de Baane 
to forsako the placo.” 

In viow of those facts the minister (the same one that had suffered 
at Flatbush) and the justice of the peace, Jacques Cortelyou (who 
had given “out of his proper estate y® land out of which the school- 
master and reader is maintained”), petitioned the colonial govomor 
“in the bohalf of the said Joost do Baane” that ho might bo continued 
- “schoolmaster and reador of the said Towne” and that ho might be 
allowed his salary from the 'time when ho was “causeless turned 
< out.” 8 The governor took the side of (ho petitioners and ordered 
(1692) that “A Lysence-be- granted unto the said Joost De Bane,” 
that he receive the salary askod and -that the justices “suffer none 
other to officiate in the quality ’of a schoolmaster in the s d Towne 
* without' a Lycenso from the Government. ” e 

In' Flatbush the incumbent had sided with the rebels, and the 
.minister had hjm turned out. Hero the incumbent had declined to 
side with the Leislerians, and tho town (or cpn^story?) had turned 
him out. In both cases the minister carried his point against the 
people by an appeal to the governor. Evidently from the foregoing 
there was a regular school, whose master was supported ‘by the rent 
from school lands/ 



» Eoct. Bw.,p. 3502, 
2M0. 

#/Wi^p.2W4, 


<M,p. 3984. 

* N. Y. Col 88., xxxviii, 164. (Quotod Jn PrtU, op. d*., p. 74.) 
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It is nearly a century before our next item. In 1768 a public 
subscription of £3l9t 7s. 3d. was taken to repair the school.* As the 
town minute of this is in English, we can not certainly say that the N * 
school was a Dutch school. But as the' English is very bad English 
and as evSry name, but one or two, on the subscription list is Dutch, 
it would be easy to suppose that English was then taught in what'* 
was in origin and control a Dutch school. Some^years later (1777) 
we find that “Jacques Denise birred the Church Land for ten years 
£6-5-0 per year and three acars of (sic) for the schoolmaster, Peter 
Muenenbeldt. While the wohls are a little uncertain, it would 
seem that the custom found at Flatbush held here in regard to the 
use of church and school lands for the support of the school. 

The town of Schenectady was settled toward the close of the 
Dutch regime, being surveyed officially for settlement in 1664. Of 
school matters little has been found. In 1681 the “commissioners of 
Schaenhechtado ” wrote to the classis, “we have always had a voor- 
lezer.” s We elsewhere learn that the voorlezer at this time was 


Reynier Schaets, 4 the son of. D e . Schaets, of Beverwvck, previously 
mentioned. ^\e should hardly doubt that Schaets was also school- 
master, did not Pearson, the historian of Schenedtady, say, appar- 
ently on documentary evidence', that he was a “chyrurgion.” 5 It 
,is, of course, possible tjnit he was both schoolmaster and surgeon, 
hut the. combination was unusual and hardly compatible. Dankera 
and Shuyter, those cynical seers, said that the village proper consisted 
(1680) of about ,30 houses, “having only a homily (postvl) read on 
Sundays;” and that tho parish reader {voorlezer van de plaits) “ was a 
little conceited.” 6 

Pearson gives a partial list of the voorlozers; Jan Dpllamont, T735- 
1749, salary £7 to £12; Philip Riley, 1750-1757, salary £8-10 to £14; 
Johannes vad Sice, 1756-1766, salary £12'; Daniel Price, 1768; 
Pieter van Benthuysen, 1760-1770, salary £12; 'Cocnelis De Groof, 
1771—1800, salary £20. 7 The first use of English in tho clnfrch was 
in 1794, when an arrangement was made for one sermon in English 
every two weel^s. 8 

After the revolution (1785) there is found in the minutes of. the 
consistory an interesting use of school terms. The consistory were 
about* * this time negotiating with the magistrates for the improve- 
ment of the common schools (trivialc’ schooler i) of tho toWi and for the 



1 Now Utrecht town records (MSS.), 2QQ: 210-220. (Brooklyn Hall of Records.) 
«/Wd., p.234. 

•Eocl. R4b„ p. 788. 

< Ibid., p. 830. 

* Contribution for the grntalogles • * • , of Albany, p. 06. J 

■ Lang Island Hist. Soc. Coll., t, 311,316. * \ 

f History of Schenectady Church, pp. UKM. # 
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establishment qf an IUvstre School 6r academy. 1 Here we have a 
double instance of the deterioration of terms, “trivial school” had 4 * * 
been reduced from its position of a grammar, rhetoric, and logic 
school to one of the tlyee R\s, while “illustro school” had similarly 
been reduced from a university to a secondary school. 

It Is probable that when /the records of tho village of Kingston are 
mado available by publication (ujs surely must bo done some day), a 
very interesting schogl histgryAvill bfr-fouml. So far, however, little 
information is accessible. From somo secondary sources 2 it seems 
that Jacob Joostcn, who was' in Wiltwyck at the closo of the Dutedi 
period, remained there for about a year after tho English occupa- 
tion. 2 Perhaps thero was an interim after he left. According to the 
same secondary source. Matthys Capito, secretary of tho Esopus; 
sued in 16fi5 one Hester Dousouse for the schooling of her daughter. 2 
Capito, however,' could have served only temporarily, for on Juno 7, 
1666, Willem do la Montafgne, brother of tho trivial schoolmaster of 
1652, was at the request of mamf residents appointed schoolmaster. 2 
Hater, “at an ordinary session of the court at Wiltwyck. September 
6, 1667, Willem La Montagno asks by petition for salary because in 
the absence of a pasto/rie is filling both places, that of forereader and 
foresinger in the clnftch here.” Ho was granted “an annual salary 
of' five hundred ghlcrs light money 4 over and above his salary as 
foresinger, besides free rent.” 5 

* The same day tho court gave Montagno permission to “occupy the 
frorvt patt of tho village house and o no-half of the upper floor, the hon. 
court reserving the hack portion of the houso besides the other half 
of tho upper floor and the cellar to its own uso.” It would seem, 
then, quite probable that the school was held in the “front part of - 
the village house.” This “village houso” was “the Domino's House 
or Town House,” built fdf D e . Blom in 1662 at a cost of 3,000 florins/ 
Reference is mado in t}ie Executive Council Minutes i in 1660 toctlio 
“frequent use of it both for Religious Dutyes and Civil 1 Affayros.” 7 
Cornelius Koogeboom, on November 17, 1668, petitioned the court 
to be allowed to keep an evening school. Ilis request was denied, 
“•because Wilhelmus LakMontagne has been appointed, and ho do0 
it winter'and summer, ami petitioner is unwilling to do it in summer. 
Therefore, nobody else (than Montagno) will be permitted* to keep 
school in winter .’It* This seems to be an exact repetition of the 

i Pearson, Btotory of the Schenectady Tatent, pp. 433-4. 

• Prett, op. df.,p. 51. 

• Holland Society Yearbook, 1807: 126. 

• That la, wampum r worth then possibly about 3 for l. The Mio pilldcra would accordingly bo worth 
about 967. 

• Old* Ulster, 2: 272. 

• Executive Council Minutes, I, 270-1; N. Y. Col. Poo., xlll, 229 f. Tblaeum would be 91,200. 

» Loc. cit. . ' 

• OUH Ulster, 1:237. 
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situation which we saw at Albany. Hoogeboom wished to keep 
school durihg the long winter evenings, when lie had nothing else 
to do. The court felt that this would be unjust to Montagne, who 
lived solely by liis work in school and church. We need not doubt, 
and indeed it is said to bo expressly slated, that Montagne (taught 
in the day as well as evening. 1 Although Uoogcboom wasVdisap- 
, pointed in the petition presented in 1668, on October 23, 
was elected schoolmaster for two years and was given a portion 'of 
the village house rent free. 2 

If — as seems higlily probable — tliis Hoogeboom's salary Was a 
part of the “Publick ('barge of the Townc,” we have a cose where 
the schoolmaster's salary came in part from a specific tux levy. The 
“Excize” paid in 1072 “the Siunine of sixteen hundred Ghild"” 
towards tho “Publick Charge of the Jovne;” but this was not 
sufficient, and* accordingly a “Voluntary Contribution,” or “Tax” 
(as it is indifferently called), was imposed “upon each Morgen of 
their Improved Land, as also upon their Working Horses and Milch 
Cowes.” “The said Voluntary Contribution” was to “bee Collected 
& paid in to Mr. Isaak Gavoratt the sellout in good Corne,” 8 The 
“Voluntary Contribution” is in part a. repetition of what took place 
at Now lloerleni; only here it seems to have been more nearly a mere^ 1 
tax rate. 

In 1704 Lord Cornbury licensed Stephen Gracherie “to read the 
service of the Low Dutch Church at Kingstonne * * * until 

you receive further orders from me.” The same paper further states 
“You are likewise hereby iinpowered to and licensed to keep a 
reading and writing school at Kingstonne aforesaid, until you receive v 
onloifc from me to the contrary.” 4 . ^ 

* If will be recalled that it was Lord Cornbury who interfered in 
Now York with the appointment of a schoolmaster by tho Dutch 
church. This license of Gracherie is a part of the genej^ scheme 
either of Lord Cornbury' or of the English Crown to win the Dutch 
away from their church allegiance . 5 When DonU Nucoila left 
Kingston, in 1704, Cornbury “appointed the Rev, Mr. Hepburn to 
preach and to read divine service to them, whereby the'English -who 
had never a minister among them, have the benefit of public wor- 
ship, and are good -hopes of bringing the Dutch to a conformity. 
There were , at this time **not six English families in the place,” 
according to the next Dutch minister . 7 And Rector Vcsey in the 

> Old* Ulster 1: 237. 

* Holland Society yearbook, lH97,p. 123. Evtot Noldenlutervenod, however, being appointed Inlfiti®, 

Ml., p. 137. # * . * ' 

* * Executive Council Minutes, 1, LW-JOO. 

« Eccl. Rec., p. 1574. 

»/Wd.,p. leg. . • 

1 Report (1704) on the state of the church,” by Will" Ve»y, the rector at Trinity. Doc. Hist of N. Y« 
ill , T7. . 
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report above quoted admits that “the Rev. Mr: Hepburn has at 
present small encouragement from the people.” A new Dutch 
minister fr6m Holland (D® Hen ficus Beys) -was denied the right to 
preach without Cornbury’s license. “He (C’ornbury) threatened,” 
wrote D? Beys, “that if I presumed *to go anosmreach without it he 
would drive me away and banish me from his Ns^overnment,” 1 In 
this letter wo have the history cf the G radio rie license: 

m 

I alw learned that the nchoul master formerly appointed by my <.4urtidiory had Ihnmi 
demanded, under oath, who had appoiited him to that office and how he had dared 
to accept the position uf reader and Hcdiindmaater without his Ijordnhip’H (icenw*. He 
was told iu the moat aevere tones and w th thnnita that if he did not ask for and accept 
his Lordship’s license, he (the Governor)^ mid know what to do with him. Uo was 
thus complied, with tho knowledge ancf. consent uf the t'ousistory, ask for and 
receive such a license* 

How Cornbury could expect success from such ext raord inarv prose- 
lyting is impossible to see. II is power, however, was ended by 1708, 
and no sr^scquent governor interfered in so high-handed a maimer. 

We note in the last extract that the consistory at Kingston 
appointed Graeherie in the first' instance. This may be a full state- 
ment of the case, but more likely the town- court had its part in mak- 
ing the contract. Little else; has been found concerning this school. 
In 1733, when Gerrit van Wagencn was called lo be schoolmaster, 
etc., for the Dutch church in New'York, it was said that he is “at 
present Foresinger \w the. LoW; Dutch Reformed Congregation at 
Kingstown.” Almost certainly lie was also schoolmaster. 

So far as the, facts are ascertainable we have substantial agreement 
in the management, of the school at Kingston with what we saw at 
Flat bush, the same union of secular and religious functions withl 
schoolmaster and voorlezer,, the same conjunction of civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities in the support and control of the master. 

In concluding the chapter little remains to be said. A few discon- 
nected facts may be added. Daniel Bratt, called to the mastership 
of the Dutch church school in New York (1749), is referred to as 
“chorister at Catskill.” 3 Similarly, it Vos resolved by the consistory 
of New York in 1753, “since the precentor’s place in the Old Church 
is now vacant, that Hie president Should write by the first oppor- 
tunity to Mr. Harmauus Van Iluy^en, schoolmaster at Tappen, and 
request him to exercise liis gifts here/ 4 It was previously seen*in 
reference to Hackensack (1693) “that 1 there is a certain cooper from 
Sluys, William Bertholf, who is also schoolmaster and precentor 
there.”® In the contest over local church government the Holland 
party compla^d that Frelinghuysen, the opposition leader, permit- 
ted “Jacobus Schuurman to be a schoolmaster among them, in spite 

»Eod. R«c.,pp. 1915-e. * Ibid., p. 10J7. »/W., p 3Q?S. * Ibid., p. 3409 . * Ibid., p. 1051 . 
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of his not only not teaching but even forbidding the children to say 
the Lord’s prayer.” 1 This was at Raritan, in 1725. 

All such references to otherwise unknown school situations would 
lead one to believe that only lack of data prevents our seeing a wi tie- 
spread system of quasi public schools fairly coextensive with the 
sphere of dominant Dutch ^nfluence. In Bergen and Albany the 
interest of the civil authorities in the matter of schools- is evident. 
With the exception of the town rate at Bergen, and possibly a some- 
what similar rate at Kingston, no specific taxes are known to have 
been levied for school support. Probably all of the chartered towns 
studied had much the'samc policy toward the problem of education. 
The municipal court felt, on the whole, responsibility for 'the school- 
house and the master’s salary. The church consistory on its part felt 
the responsibility of stirring tfi<* civiluiuthorities to action and of 
advising with them in the appointment of schoolmasters. Apparent 
deviations from these terms of relationship are to he closely scruti- 
nized and may represent the .feeling of the civil or religious reporter, 
as the case may be, that his part}' was the principal cfctor. While the 
original Dutch policy was that\of maintaining a harmonious agree- 
ment between the secular and the religious authorities in the manage- 
ment of schools, it is none the less true that on the whole the influence 
of the secular arm grew', as time went on, beyond that of the church; 
so that in most, if not in all, of the Dutch villages, there was in time the 
normal development of a purely secular public, school. The Dutch 
villages in this regard present a marked contrast' to wlmt has been 
found in certain otl^r colonial communities where non-English 
speaking people have*redominntod. 

> Eocl. lW, p. 2257. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FROM WITHER 

Not even the slightest connected account of the inner life of the 
Dutch American school has come down to us. If only some school- 
boy had written his experiences to his grandfather back in the 
Netherlands, or if some master had in a long gossipy letter to a 
Holland friend related the trials of school keeping in the new country, 
we might be able to present to the reader a more satisfactory account 
of the Bchool as master and pupil saw it. In the absence of even 
one picture made on the spot, nothing is left but to piece out an 
account from scattered hints, here a little and there a little, binding 
the whole together with our general knowledge of Holland custom. 

The school hours in Dutch America were almost universally from 
8 to. IK in the forenoon and from 1 to 4 in the afternoon. 1 The 
annual calendar, however, is not so simple. Apparently, the school 
was kept through the year, that is, both in summer and in winter. 3 
The specific statements are not so conclusive as might be wished; 
but in the light of the Holland custom we have no difficulty in' accept- 
ing the statement as made. The pupils were free “on festival daj^ — 
. “d according to custom on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons.” 3 
This again was the rule in the Holland schools. The “festival days” 
probably varied in different places, but quite likely most of the 
children of New Netherland enjoyed St. Nicholas day (December 6), 
Christmas, New Year, Twelfthnight, Easter, Pinkster (Whitsuntide), 
and Kermis. 4 The Dutch custom both in Holland-and America was 
to hold school six days in the week, although by 1773 Flatbush 
had come to the present American practice of “five days in each week. 1 

The schoolkmse presents a most striking contrast to those known 
now to most of America. Almost invariably school was held in the 


1 Tba only exceptions found were tn New York church schools, where in 1720 the flirt morning hour war 
“toe in rammer nnd nine-thirty In winter (Eccl. Reo., p. 2338); and In 1733, where the winter morning 
boon were from eight-thirty to eleven-thirty 2028^ 8m minute* * of the orphan master*, H, US- 

Flatbush town records, 1Q&: 207,* 107; 00; Pratt, op. cii., p. «7; Strong, op. ctt.,p. 110; Flatbush eonsirtore 
minutes, pp. 30, 40. 


* *If Only there were sufficient pupils at New Lotto (Ittl) and Flatbush In 1081 and 1083. These are 
Interesting cases In that the year was divided Into two parts; one more formal In charge of the master, the 
other less formal In charge of his wife (see pp. 178. 187.). On the calendar In general, sae N. Y. Col: 
Doc., 1, 105; Flatbush to*m reoords; 105: 307, 107: 60; Flatbush town consistory minutes, pp. 40. 40. 01- 
Kod.Reo.,pp. *38, 2020, 4361. 

• Bod Rec., p. 3038. . * 

^Qrlffls, The Story of New Notherfend, f 150.* For the Synod of Dort oimreh days, sse EocL Ret, p. 

* Flatbush town records, 107: OO tsra. 4). ~ 
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master's residence. 1 The size of the' schoolhouse appears to us 
ridiculous even for the few pupils then to be accommodated. We 
saw that the burgomasters at New Aipsterdam petitioned in 1662 
for a school lot 30 by 15 feet, and that the town of New Haerlem^iii 
1680 built “the townshousd for the^oorlezer" 22 feet long and 20 O 
feet wide,* The largest schoolhouse noted was the one proposed at 
Beverwyck, 34 by 19 feet. 8 When we recall that these measurements 
included possibly one or more living rooms in addition to the school- 
room we can only wonder. As to the internal arrangement of the 
schoolroom and its furnishings we can say but little from American 
data. We. may suppose that, following th4 Holland custom, the 
room contained the master's chair and desk an^d a number of benches 
probably without backs. The pupils were seated in such a way 
that the oldest were nearest the master, and the girls were farthest * 
off, sometimes in a comer. Tables, presumably for writing, were 
also provided; certainly at Flatbush, if not generally, 4 
We have just said that the girls were probably separated from the 
boys. The question has been raised as to whether girls did in fact 
attend these schools. The answer seems clear. The Holland 
custom was most certainly for girls to attend school. The. strong 
presumption would then be that the same custom prevailed in New 
Netherland, and only positive evidence to the contrary could make 
us doubt it. Curiously enough there has appeared no explicit 
statement prior to 1733 that girls did attend the JDutch schools of 
America, At tl\at date it was required in the New York school 
that “the school children, both boys and girls," should recite on 
Saturday forenoon the appropriate “Lord's Day." 8 An equally • 
explicit reference and even more significant, cojning as it does from 
a more purely Dutch center, is the testimony of Hamilton iii ki^ 
Itin&anum (17.44) that, iri the school in Albany there wer^ “about 
200 scholars, boys and girls."® But if there be no earlier explicit 
statement, evidence on the question is not lacking, TJie marriage 
contracts and wills, in particular, oontain much pertinent material, 

^It was the Dutch law that before a widow or widower, the parent of 
minor children, should remarry, guardians— other than the contract- 
ors parties should be appointed, for the children, and the affiant parties 
should appear before official orphan masters and make formal agree- 
ment regarding the care of tjie child or children and of tBb property 
to them due,* Quite a number of such marriage contracts are on 

1 Tha only <*rt»ln exception noted to tbe oooUnry mit Nov Heeriezn. See p. Ml. 
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record, and in them we find definite references to the education of 
girls. In 1532 a contract was drawn promising with regard to Reeel 
[Rachel] and Jan “both minor children,” “to keetKthem at school, 
to teach them a trade. ” 1 A boy and a girl are KerSTo be treated alike. 
The same is true of the contract drawn by D* * Everardus Bogardus 
and Annitje Jans. The children are Sarah, aged 1 6 ; Tryntje,* aged 1 3 ; 
Lytje, aged 11 ; Jan, aged 9; and Annitje, aged 5." The affiants here 
promise “ to keep them at school and let them learn reading, writing, 
and a good trade.” * In another contract of the same yeaj, the 
children are both girls, Catrina and Johanna, tad the promise is to 
“let them learn to read and write and have them taught a trade.” 4 
The reader will note that even in this case, where only girls are con- 
-oemed, a trade is none the less to be taught. So of Aelje Claes (1643), 
“to clothe her, to send her to school, td let her learn reading 
and writing and a good trade/ 4 Sometimes accomplishments more 
evidently feminine are mentioned; thus, in 1663, “instruct her in 
God’s word, let her go to school, have her taught to sife.” 1 Thus, 
according to the marriage contracts, girls were expected to go to 
school and to learn to read and write. We may add that in no mar- 
riage contract examined has there been found any discrimination 
against girls dnd in favor of boys r either in the fact or the extent of 
schooling. So far as this evidence is concerned the sexes are on an 
equal footing. 

Quite similar testimony appears in the wills of 4 he period^though 
here the evidence is not quite so satisfactory as the foregoing, because 
of the later dates and the consequent uncertainty as to whether we 
have the pure Dutch tradition. Howevek since the English custom 
discriminated against gilds,* we need nc& on the score of possible 
English influence discount "to any great extent the force of the 
argument. In the will of Christopher Hoogland, of New York (1676), 
it was said of four boys and one girl, “ they are to be caused to learn to 
read and write, alul a trade by which they may liye.” 1 Similarly in 
168(kCoraelius Van Bursain, of New York, gave instructions to his 
wife: “She is to maintain my daughter Anna decently, and cause her 

* N. Y, Got 1188., 1 ., 6 . 

* Numb ending tn jt are feminine. 

■ N.Y. O 0 IM 88 ., II. 30. 

</fed.,p.33. 

1 JM, p.64. 

* Minutes of the Orphan Mu ten, 1 , 331. OUm? similar refcraaoea that refer to the education of (trie am: . 
N. Y. OoL Mae., Ill, ISO; Mbmteeof the Orphan Waiters, 1, 3ft, £ 8 ; fW,; II, 30,34; Early Reoordi of Albany, 
33?, 346, 301; Flalbuah town records, 106: 68 , 180, 184, 188* Contrary to atotemetitsiainetliDeeniede, not ah 
ttttfa marriage oootracttecoataioed specific educational dausM, e. g Early Reoordi of Albany, pp. 47-48, 
484o, 311; Flatbueh town noorUa, 108: 86; N. Y. Cot 1(88* l* 331, and other*. Nona of then here noted 
am latarthai) 167a 

i for instance, Thomas Farter, of Jamaica, tayi hi hie will of 1883: "My children ait to be taaght to read 
English wall, and my «on to write when they doe oome of ape.** N. Y. Hlat Boo. CotL, 1888: 19. For 
other boataDooeoldiaorlmlnatloo, tea OH., 1900:174, 801, 308. 

•N. Y. Hist Soo. Pub., 1888: 143-8, 
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being taught reading and writing and a trade, by which she may live.” 1 
John Hondrickse van Bommell, of New York, included in his will of 
1689: “My daughter Lyntie is to be maintained and pull to school 
and leaiuing until she is twenty years of age or is married."* These 
wills Beem to show the same attitude toward the education of girls 
that was found in the msf¥iage contracts. ' 

While we should have been glad to find in the records of the Dutch 
days some explicit reference to the school attendance of girls, still 
the existence of the Holland custom (dating in the case of Utrecht at 
latest from 1583), the. desirability, if not the necessity, -that the girls 
have their religious training in the school, the ample corroboration 
afforded by marriage contracts and wills, and the explicit, reference 
to girls, and boys in the New York school of 1733— all these poem to 
put it beyond a reasonable doubt that in the ordinary Dutch paro- 
chial school girls as well as boys attended, at least until they learned 
to read.* ^ 

Of the schoolmasters not much can be said. It would be de 
to know the extent of their learhing, but little evidence is ava 
While no indication has been found that any of the parochial masters 
were university trained, there' is no reference which woijk] certainly 
disparage their learning. The few specimens of handwriting seen by 
the writer would indicate, on the wh^le, formed intellectual habits 
rather than the contrary. Jan Tibout presents the only exception. 4 
We have noted from time to time what additional duti^ some of the 
masters carried along with their school duties. Almost universally 
the parish schoolmaster was also voorlezerand voorsanger. The only 
instances to the .contrary were one at Albany and two at Flatbush, 1 
and these were not all certain. Somewhat more often was there a 
voorlezer . whj* was not the schoolmaster. ( Several instances w eve 
noted at Albany and at Flatbush and possibly- one at Schenectady.* 
The instances of later New York where the voorlezer, oi* catechist, was 
not also schoolmaster are hardly to be mentioned; since at that time 
there were in New York several churches and but one Dutch school- 
master. In the small villages the schoolmaster was reghlarly not 
only voorlezer and voorsanger, but he yara also sexton and frequently 
either court messenger or clerk of the towb court. We may suppose 
that he also drew legal papers. This is so inherently probable as h^pdly 
to need proof, but there is corroborative evidence in the records. 


1 N. Y. Hat. Soe. Pub., II 
*/M., 1803:417-6. Other 
V. Y. Hbt Soe. Pub., 1890: 
Plttbwh town record*, 100 
a See ik <39 lor dtseuaekxi 
« See *.172. 

•Stepp. 130079, 161, 1U. 
•Bet pp. 130,179, *11. 



thet beer on the quettton of the eduootkui of firfc ere found la 
343, 461; 1 883: 3784, 379, 3M; 1900: 191, 3S8, IIS; 1903: 133; 
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* The curriculum of the school has already been given in part; and 
we may here bring together the scattered statements. What might 
be called the official Dutch program for the colonies was that pro- 
mulgated by the classis in 1636 in the instruction “for schoolmasters 
going to the East or West Indies” : 

He ib to instruct the youth — in reading, writing, cyphering, and arithmetic, with 
all zeal and diligence; he is also. to implant the fundamental fkinciplea of the true 
Christian religion and salvation, by means of catechizing; he is to teach them the 
customary forms of prayers, and also accustom them to pray ; he is to give heed to their 
manners and bring these as far as possible to modesty and propriety. 1 

This curriculum we maj^ divide into three -parts, the three R ? s, 
the religious training (the catechism and forms of prayers), and 
manners. The last, so far as appears, was to bo taught incidentally; 
and nothing further about it is found in the American records. 

How far this curriculum was actually carried out needs to be con-* * 
sidered; for school orders and school practice have not always agreed. 
Out,of^ 30 (distinctly Dutch) marriage contracts studied,' 20 specify 
the education to be given, and each of these stipulates reading and 
Writing. In no case does reading or writing appear separately, and 
in no case does arithmetic or any 'other school study appear. (We 
may add that 11 of the 30 specify a trade; and in the case of 2 girls, 
sewing was mentioned). Out of 17 Dutch wills (prior to 1725) which 
refer to education, 9 specify reading and writing, again neither study 
appearing separately. One of these (1683) sayR arithm^ic, and 10 
‘say a trade. It would appear from this that, on the whole, reading 
and writing were counted necessary, but that arithmetic was not in 
the public consciousness as a required, or even a desirable study. 
To the sarAe effect we may quote the Great Remonstrance that the 
children should be instructed “not only in reading and writing, but 
also in the knowledge and fear of the Lord.” Again, the petition for, 
a Latin school (1658) says of the youth that they are very numerous 
and “ many of them can t*ead and write. ' ' 3 Similar statements appear 
in 8’of the 11 curricula of the Dutch villages (outside of New York 
City). In each we find reading and writing (With spelling in several 
instances). In twy instances only, Albany in 1721 and Flatbush of 
1773, does arithmetic appear. In the latter instance, the records 
say, "arithmetic, so far as it is possible for him, in case such is 
desired of him” * but this is so near to the Revolution as to constitute 
the exception which proves the rule. In the account of the South 
River school in 1657, as it is given in the Ecclesiastical Records, the 
translator seems to think ciphering was implied, but a sufficient 
reason for this opinion does not appear. 4 


1 loot Roo., p, 98. 
’ROO.OTN. A., Ill, 16-6. 


■Ftatbuoh town itMordi, 107: 00. 

• Boot Roc., p. 101 
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So far then very little arithmetic is found in the schools of Holland 
.Amonica. We have, however, yet to examine the formal curriculum 
of New Amsterdam and Dutch New York. Here we find an interest- 
ing exception. While the, outlying Dutch villages, except commer- 
cially minded Albany, offer only reading ajid writing, New Amsterdam 
(later New York), so far as we can say, always included arithmetic 
in its curriculum. Hvert Pietersen's instructions of 1661 mention* 
arithmetic specifically. 1 11 In the legislation of the director general 
and council (1664) on public catechizing for tl^o New Amsterdam 
school, “reading, writing, and arithmetic’' are mentioned.* After 
this no curriculum is given until 1726, but in that and all subsequent 
curricula arith metic is included. Further, wo have the curricula of 
four private scfBols in New Amsterdam; in two of these wo fin d 
arithmetic. 3 Arithmetic was thus a commercial subject, and formed 
a part of the curriculum only where the demands of trade made it 
desirable. 4 

In the foregoing discussion we have several times referred to the 
fact that in all the data cited reading aijd writing appear together if 
at all. In all the writer’s reading throe exceptions to this rule were 
found. Each instance treats of a girl’s educat ion, and in each reading 
alone is mentioned. The first is the adoption by a father of his 
illegitimate daughter (1643). He promises 4 ‘to let her learn to read.” 1 
The next is a case of apprenticesliip by the deacons at Albany in 1710. 

“The master shall teach her, or cauio her to be taught to read.”* 

. The third is a will of too late a date (1 770) to be included in the study 
given above. A daughter is to have ‘‘as much education as to 
enable her to read the Holy Scriptures, either in English or Dutch." 7 
That the three should bo girls is probably significant. They must 
therefore be grouped with lhat large percent of women who could not 
write their names. These cases, however, form no exception to the 
statement made above, that nowhere in the literature of the elemen- 
tary Dutch schools has the writer found an instance where, girls and i 
boys both being mentioned, the girls were discriminated specifically 
against. The English-speaking colonies are full of instances of posi- 
tive discrimination, both as to fact and extent; but no expression of 
such discrimination has been found am^ng the Dutch. 

We seem, then, to find that the pGlch America followed the 
early seventeenth-century traditions of the fatherland: Reading and 

1 See p. 68 . 

* O’Gallaghan, Lawa of New Nethcrtand, p. 481. - 

1 N. Y. Col. Do*, xlv, 424; Reo. of N. A., 11, 246; PrmU, op.*#., pp, 2L8J. 

1 1712 D* Freeman writing to Amsterdam of an orphan, Qlnfa de Peyeter, ft New York, eaya: 

11 He hae gone through arithmetic in hiaatndlea, for he doea not know. /hat God may lay upon him to do" 

(Keel Roc., p. 1068.) ^ 

•N.Y.Coi: MSS., 11,4. # > 

• Mmttetl, op. dl, vtl, 288. 

' N. Y. Hilt 800 . Pub., 1 «XH 288. 
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writing for both girls and boys, with but httlelirithmetic save in the 
more commercial atmosphere of the capital and at Albany. The only 
secular subject other than the threg R’s found in Holland was the 
Spiegel der Jcngt , a history of Dutch wars used from about 1650. 
The only similar reference in America so far found is in “9 Historical 
school books” which belonged to schoolmaster Abraham de la Noy’s 
estate in New York, * 702 . l 

The religious part of the program was much stressed. It included 
certain prayers, the catechism, and hymns. If we may piece out our 
knowledge of American procedure by regulations in I^ol^&nd, the 
\ daily order was for the pupils to take turn in saying “the morning 
prayer” at the opening of school ; ahd likewise in the “ prayer before 
dinner” on leaving for the noon recess. On reassembling, there was 
the ‘ ‘prayer after dinner,” and “the evening prayer” when leavingat 
the close of the day. After the pupils had learned these they were 
taught the Lord’s prayer, “the twelve articles of the Christian faith,” 
the ten commandments, and afterwards “the confession of sins” or 
prayer before the sermon. Besides all these, were taught “the small 
and the large [Heidelberg] catechism and the gospel for each Sunday.” 
“Before school closes,” say Pietersen’s instructions, “he shall let the 
pupils sing some verses and a psalm.” Van Ekeler.’s evening school 
at Flatbush was required to “begin with the Lord’s prayer and close 
by ringing a psalm.” There was one public weekday catechising in 
the church. In New Amsterdam^ this catechising was fixed by the 
director general and council for Wednesdays. Pietersen and his 
assistant “with the children entrusted to their care” were required 
to “appear in the church to examine, after the close of the sermon, 
each of them his own scholars, in the presence of the reverend minis- 
ters and elders.”* At Flatbush (1682) and later in.New York (1726) 
this catechising took place on Mbnday. * 

While our information as to the Dutch American Sunday procedure 
is not full, still we may suppose some such program as the following: 
Themasterwould on Sunday morning open the church,” place the stools 
and benches in the church or meeting house in order,” put on the * ‘ psalm 
board ” the psalms to be sung before the sermon, and ring the firet bell. 
Then he would return to the schoolhouse (his home) where the children 
had iii the meanwhile assembled, march with them to the church, and 
have the older ones sit about him to assist in the ringing. The 
second befi would then be rung, after which he would *hread a chapter 
out of the Holy Scriptures.” “After the third ringing of 'the bell he 
shall read the ten commandments and the twelve articles of our faith, 
and then.take the lead in the ringing.” It was the master’s duty to 
secure proper behavior - and attention during , the church services. 


> N. Y. HIM. Soo. 19tt; SU. 


* Dtmahtft, p.90. 
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After the morning service there was an intermi\ion for dinner Then 
the pupils assembled in the schoolroom, where the older ones were 
questioned on the morning's sermon, and all on the catechism. This 
being done they marched to the church for aL moon service. 1 

The punishments of the American Dutch sci >ol have had little 
• mention in the written records. Only Curtius 1 . known to hate 
referred to the question, when he complained tL it some parents 
objected to Having their boys whipped. We can not doubt, however, 
that plak and roede came over from Holland with the first master and 
did their share in reariiig the sturdy Dutch youngsters. 

The school books have a larger place in the records than have the 
pfok and roede. We saw how the Lords Directors sent over school 
books for the schools«of Pieterscn and Curtius; and how these were 
to be charged to their accounts. We also saw that Pietorsen when at 
South River bemoaned the lack of paper and pens, afld slates and 
pencils. The use of slates here seems rather early, but trN^e appears 
no particular reason to doubt the statement. In 1665 at Albany the 
inventory of Rutger Jacobsen's estate shows a " slate with a frame" 
valued at 10 florins and in the item next following "ditto without a 
frame" 4 florins. 1 The first certain instance that we have of the 
names of textbooks in Dutch America is found in the inventory of 
the estate of Dr. Gvsbert van Imbrock, a physician at Wiltwyck 
(Kingston). Fifty separate titles are listed of which the following 
are specifically classified as "schoolbooks.” 

Q uar toe — ' 

83 written and printed Histories of Tobias 
8 Histories of David 
3 Last Wills 
7 Hours of Death 

17 Exquisite Proofs of Man's Misery 
3 General Epistles 
ctavos — 

100 Catechisms 
23 Histories of David 
102 A, B, C Books 
27 Arts of Letters 
19 Succinct Ideas (large) 

9 Steps of Youth 

13 Exquisite Proofs of Human Misery 
8 Books of the Gospels and Epistles 
48 Succinct Ideas, by Jacobus Doislius 
1 Short Way, by Megapolensis 

> Compare the third article of Van Ekelen’s contract: " He shall Instruct the children on every Wednes- 
day * Dd 8 * tun > * y ln ***• common prayers and to the questions and anmn la the catechism, to enable 
them to repeet th em bolter on Sunday before the afternoon sendee, or on Monday when they shall be 
cateoblsed before the congregation. Upon all such occasions the schooifnaster shall be prment ancf shall 
require the children to be friendly In their appearance and encourage them to answer truly and die- 
ttaoUy.” Strong, c? ctt,,p. ill. * 

1 Pearson, Early Reocrdiof Albany, p. 8M. A t the orphan housewt EokhuUen Is a gable stone of date 1616 
A r on which Is carved a picture of a Dutch school. In this is a boy writing on something that looks much like 
a state. Ons, however, can not feel certain. A photograph of the atone is aeon ln Mote's Oats Goaie 
Emw, voLlp.Mft. . 
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To these we maW add two arithmetics that were not listed among 
the “ schoolbooks' , , one 1>y Jans Belot Hutteman and the other by 
Sybrand Hansen Cardinael (both^ 0 €taVos)^and besides, Sebastiaen 
Frank's World Mirror (a quarto), 1 

Why this physician at Wiltwyck should have so'many schoolbooks 
may be explained by the facUhat he was a shopkeeper in New Amster- 
dam at least from 1653 to 1655, In the latter year he received formal 
permission from the public authorities "to make a lottery of a certain 
number of Bibles, Testaments and other books. ” * * Apparently these 
school books were some* ‘dead stock” carried over from his shopkeeping. 
It is easy to conclude that these schoolbooks were those actually used 
in New Amsterdam in the fifties. Some of those are so distinctly 
religious as to suggest that they were to be used in connection with the 
work of the comforter of the sick rather than in the schoolroom. 3 As 
such, one should select Hours of Death, Exquisite Proofs of Man's 
Misery, and possibly the Succinct Ideas. The Arts of Letters is a* 
well-known A B C book. The Steps of Youth is evidently De Trap 
der Jeugt which wo saw in the Utrecht list of 1650, but what kind of 
book it was we did not learn. 4 The Short Way, by Megapolensis, is 
probably one of his catechisms, which we have previously discussed. 
The books of the Gospel and Epistles* the Histories of David and the 
Histories of Tobias are the reading book’s which we saw in use in Hol- 
land. The catechisms wo recognize of course, as old friends. Of tho 
first-named arithmetic the writer has learned nothing. The second 
is probably the ,( Het eersto school-boeck van Mr. Sybrand Hansz. 
Ca.’dinaePs Arithmetica ofte Reecken-Konst. 5 Tho Last Wills 
are almost certainly copios of a book byJLowys Porquin.*- 

Another list of schoolbooks, made up for the East Indies ih .1649, 
may bo considered almost qertainly as being tho same books that were 
used in New Netherland : 


25 Bijbele m 4° 

5 Bijbolein.8° 

50 Pflalra'boccken in 4? ' m 

1,000 ratechiami 

1,000 Hiatorion van David cn Tobias 
500 Vraegboeckjena van Aldegonde 7 


i OM-Ubter, 1:368^70. 

> Roc. Of N. A., 1, 288,291, 2W. - 

i Compare Keel. Reel, p. 607-606, N. Y. Col -Hoc., xlll, 1 56, and Dunshee, op. cU., p.2*. , 

« Seepage W. \ 

• tku book was published at Amsterdam In tour parts, each of Which appeared In several editions.' In 

iff . Q. a. Plimpton’s mathematical library ( New York) are several copies of the tour parts bound, all dating, 
however, a tittle later than 1666. ‘ 

* Den a teuton will# van Lowyi Forqnin. Doorbem by maniere van lieflyck Testament gestalt, tot 
ondenryiendesUckenge van syne kinderen ♦ • * In dlohte gestelt by Anthonls Vermuls. Ams& by 
Berm. Janss. Muller liOO. (The last will of Lowys Porquln. By^lm made after the manner of a pleasing 
testament tor the Instruction and edification of hli children *• * • done Into verses by Anthonls 
VorensU.) Buddingh^pp. cl/., p. 137. 

an pntlcultofa Synoden van ZukLHolland, 111, 266-397. ' 
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The history of Tobias has ^his full title: "The history of the elder 
Tobias and tip younger Tobias, including many fine. lessons; how a 
father shall instruct his son and how a Ood-f earing child will be obe- 
dient to his father. Also the history of the groat cleverness of the 
noble widow Judith ." 1 The ‘ ‘question book" of AJc^egonde *had as 
its full title: * ‘Summary of the principal heads of the Christian religion, 
arranged in tho form of question and answer for thfc benefit and profit 
of the tender raising of youth and for the edification of all Christians 
in general ** 3 These'aame books, toget-herwith tile letter-consten (spoll- 
'ing books) are included on another similar list with the accompanying 
statement that they were common in the schools of the Netherlands.* 
Since the conditions under which the East India Company sent books 
to its colonies were so nearly the conditions that obtained at New 
Nethertand, there is hardly room to doubt that these books “common 
in the schools of the Netherlands’* were also used in the schools of the 
American Dutch. 

Our next and almost only other refcrehfco to the actual Putch- 
Ajnerican schoolbooks is again gained from the inventory of an 
estate. This timtf of “Abraham de I 4 Nov of New York, school- 
master." As we satf, lie was probably master of the school of the 
New York Reformed Dutch Church from 16St> to his death in 1702, 
hrom the inventory we select fhe folldVing items, which seem un- 
doubtedly to be textbooks used bv him in his school. 


G books of Evanpeliste 

9 historical schoolbooks 


C" 

. £2-35 
3 4 

10 books of/’ortiinun 


V 

3- f) 

14 caleehisrn books. ( 

7:::::::::: 


. 3- G 

32 Hong books 


A 

13 books of Golden Trumpets 



f 

. 4 2~ 0 


7 


The first item was a book of the four gospels used as a reading book, 
probably mfter the “groot ABC boocK." The historical* school 
book may be “De Spiegel der Jeugt.” 4 rested of the Dutch wars. It 
may, however, be a book of biblical history. If ft be “Dte Spiegel 
der Jeugt,” we have in it one of the earliest instances in America 
of thb separate teaching of modem history. Of the “Books of Coi*- 
timus" nothing has been found. The catechisms ^>ooks were likely 
the simple Heidelberg catechisms, r which were universal in the Dutch 
schools. The song books were probably metrical psalms, quite pos- 
sibly St. Aldeigonde’s. The “Golden Trumpets’* would stan to fie 
a song book. With one book totally unknown, the rest with one 
possible exception are distinctl^jceligious. * 

1 Acta van DmtcuUwEynpdeiLY^n m. p. 214 (editorial footnote). Tho book was pub- 

lished at Amsterdam in 1617. 

• * Delft, 1599. Ibid., p. 214. Ths author Mamix van 8t. Aldegoodo was a prominent Calvinist, a soldier 
and UtUnttur, author of a venton of the psalms and one of the founders of modem Nelhertand prase. Blok, 
History of the Dutch people, ill, lftA ' 

•‘Acta van part, synod, van Zuid-IIoiUnd, ill, 874. 

«N. Y. Hist Soc. Cub., 1822: 313. 
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Leaving these religious books we come next* to a book, not only not 
religious, but. one actually written by “a crafty freethinker from 
Groningen," * 1 * * the arithmetic of Pieter Yenema,. a master of mathe- 
matics and writing, here in New York? So far as the writer has found, 
this is the only textbook in the Dutch language published in America. 
It seems to be the third arithmetic published in America. Such a 
book would find no place probably in the clementaryDntch schools, 
but would be taught in those private schools, principally commercial 
in character, which were common in New York from before the 
begu%ning of the eighteenth century? 

Putting together the school procedure known no have been followed 
in America and the probable Holland custoii, we may in r6sum6 
make an ideal reproduction of the school lift of tfiie llolland-Amcriean 
village children. 

The child, whether boy or girl, began school at about 7 years of 
age. The school was kept in the largest room of the schoolmaster's, 
home, which was near the church. The session opened at 8 o'clock 
in the mo rning and closed at 4 in the afternoon, with an intemussion 
• from 11 to* 2 for dinner. A bell or a horn or -a drum might be used 
to summon the pupils. Six days in the week the year round did the 
children go to school. The holidays were Wednesday and Saturday 
v afternoons* 4 and St. Nicholas Day (December 0), Christmas, New 
Year, Easter, and Pinkster (whitsuntide), with possibly others. 

The schoolroom had as furniture only the mast er's desk, and chairs, 
and backless benches for the children, with tables for writing, The 
boya and girls sat in separate parts of the room, the girls furthest 
fro^them'asten^Tlie little boys, especially if they were timid, might 
/siTwitlflT^ Each chikPmust be taught his lesson once and 

'"must recite twice in the forenoon and the same in the afternoon. The 
boys, as soon as they entered the room in the morning, must raise their 
caps to the master and must remove them when they recited; at 
other times the cap was kept oh the head. The first thing on the 
opening of school was the morning prayer, led by the older pupils in 
turn. All joined in this if the master so directed. Similar prayers 
opened and closed each half day's session. 

.The first book studied was an alphabet book, on the title page of 
which was a laige cock. In this the child found the alphabet repeated 



» Bod. Rec., p. 27M. ^ 

i Arithmetics | of | Cyffeav Konst, | Volgena de Munleo Matin en | Ge wig ten, te N leu- York, | gebruyke* 
Ijk | Alt Mew I Ken kort ontwerp van de | Algebra, j Opgedtelt door | Pieter Venema, | Mr. in de Math'iwls 
en Sohry i koofft. | Nteo- York | Gedruckt 'tW Jacob Oeolet, by de | Oude-SUp, by J. Peter Zinger, | 
MDCCXXX, t 

Arithmetic or the art of dpbcrihg, according to the coins, measures, and weights used at New York, 
together with a short treatise on algebra drawn up by I Meter Vetuma, master In mat he malice and the art 
of writing. New York, printed for Jacob Goetet , near the Old Slip, by J. Peter Zenger, 1 730. 

» Chaplain Sharpe writes tn 1713 of New York: “The City Is so oonreniently Situated for Trade and tbs 
Oenittt o^the people la Inclined to merchandise, that they generally seek no other BdooaUon for their chit* 
dren than writing and arithmetic.” N.-Yr^IUt, Boe. Pub., 1680: Ml. 

< The Holland schools still bara theee'wtekly hail holidays. 
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indifferent sizes and types, the vowels, syllables sueli os ah, eh, ib, ob, f 
uh, the Teh Commandments, the general Christian creed, the Lord's 
prayer, the church formuluries for “holy baptism, 1 ' “holy, com- 
munion, ” and “Christian punishments,” together with the morning 
and evening prayers and the prayers before and after dinner, the 
prayer .of Solomon, and (later) the Dutch counting tablet Next 
was a reading book consisting of the evangelists and possibly other 
selections from the Now Testament; after this would oome Old Tes- 
. tament history selections, perhaps the* history of David. At the 
elose of each half day session, just before the prayer, a psalm was 
sung, anti for this some book of metrical psalms was neeessarv. * 

All of the hoys and most of the girls entered the writing class; hut 
as the girls by this time were needed at home, many would stop 
before they learned even to write their names. Probably all the 
pupils learued to count and to recognize and. possibly, to make the 
figilres; and the ambitious boys learned privately to reckon. - Each 
day there was a lesson -with the catechism, hut Wednesday and Satur- 
day mornings wore especially devoted to this. .On Saturday morn- 
ing the last hour was given up to learning the psalms for the next 
day’s church service. On Monday, or perhaps Wednesday, all the 
children went to the church and t here were catechized publicly before 
the ministers and elders and sueli of their parents as cared to come. 

, This was the most important occasion of the whole week. If any 
child missed his lessons or had broken — whether in school or out — 
any of the long list of rules posted in the sclioolhouso, lie nmst be 
punished either on the hand wit h the plak, or if especially ban, with 
the dreaded roede . And somehow punishments were frequent. If' 
the bov had not by 12 years of age learned as much as seemed neces^ 
sary, lie was sent to evening school/ Each quarter the father paid 
the master the regular tuition or the child could not coiffinuo in 
school. ’ - 

All in all, it was a simple life, hearty enough, alfcd earnest enough. 
There were no rich people and no poor ones, and few servants. In 
school the children learned to read and possibly to write, but espe- 
cially how to take part intelligently in the church service. When 
contrasted with the school life # of twentieth-century America, the 
picture here given seems simple, indeed. But in tho very simplicity 
is an earnestness which commends this school of the irrevocable post. 
Life is now more complex, and preparation for if more difficult. 
Perhaps tho school of Holland-America, standing between the home 
and the church and close to both, fitted the children of that day for 
their life quite as adequately as does its more pretentious successor 
in these days of more difficult adjustment. 




CHAPTER XV. 




CONCLUSION. 

The Dutch control of New Netherland lasted only about 40 
years; hut the originul stock held tenaciously language and 

customs long after the English took possession. *The educational 
institution of the Dutch village during the whole period, even down 
to tho American Revolution, was tho parochial school, which had been 
fashioned in Ilollnnd to meet both secular and religious needs. Dur- . 
ing the Duteli regime, the West India Company supplied salaries for 
the New Amsterdam schools — both parochial and Latin — and assisted 
some of tho villages in supporting their schoolmasters. In no true 
sense, however, was there a central colonial system in the manage- 
ment of school^ affairs. Control was in the hands of the local magis- 
tracy and consistory, except that in New Amsterdam a third factor 
was' the director general. As in 'Holland, so in New Netherlnnd, tui- 
tion charges were universal, save for. “the poor and needy.” The 
expression “free school” was nowhere found among the American 
Dutch. 1 Girls attended the school on the &tme footing as hoys, hut 
sat apart and recited in difrerepft classes. Evening schpols seem to 
have bfen the" rule throughout Dutch' America. Dame schools wert> 
veiy-Be^dom found. Tho curriculum of tho elementary school was 
exactly transferred from Holland. The parish school taught always 
Two of the threo It’s hut offered tho third tmly whore commerce ifcado 
reckoning necessary. A little modern history was taught in IJplland 
and possibly at places in America. The religious part of the curricu- 
lum was much stressed. ? 

The elementary school of New Amsterdam was continued as the 
city school of New York until tho second English occupation (1674)* 
since which time it has been maintained as the school of tho Reformed 
Dutch Church of New York City. Its practically continuous opera- 
tion sinco 1638 gives it possibly tho priority in America as an elemen- 
tary, foundation. The schools in tho Dutch villages were continued 
as the public schools of those villages until -the Revolution, and pro tv 
ably longer. ' ^ 

The showing of tho American Dutch in the matter of illiteracy is 
better than that found in some other colonies. At ‘Albany of 360 
men's names examined, covepng the years from 1654 to 1675, 21 per 
cent made their marks. Of 274 men’s signatures ^t Flatbush, cover- 
ing a longer period, 19 per cent made their marks. Corresponding 

1 Except it Bergep in 1668 -(see p. 306); where, however, the t«nn is quite likely of EogUab origin. 
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figures for other American colonies are available in &ily a few instances. 
Of the perm an male immigrants above 16 years of age who came to 
Pennsylvania in the first half of the eighteenth century, 1 1,823 names- 
have been counted, with the result of 26 peV cent who made their 
marks. 1 Bruce found, by a most painstaking count of the seven- 
teenth-century Virginians, that of 2,165 male adults who sighed jury 
lists, 46 per cent made their marks; and of 12,445 male adults who 
signed deeds and depositions, 40 per cent made their marks. 1 In ■ 
comparison w|th these last figures, both Dutch and German made a 
much better showing. A further significant result appeared from yur 
* study of illiteracy, namely, that the male Dutch inhabitants of £lat- 
* bush made continuous improvement in this respect, the percentage . 
of illiteracy decreasing gradually from 4(hper cent in 1675 to about 
6 percent in 1738. 

In the case of the Dutch women fewer names were collected, and the 
, showing was not so good. At Flatbush the names of only 55 persons 
were secured, of whom 3^or 56 per cent, made marks. Thirty-three 
Albany women guvo 55 per cent illiteracy. The nearly identical 
^results in the two cases would be quite significant had we not a third 
list of 46 Dutch women made up from other portions of the colony, 
which shows an illiteracy of 66 per cent. ■ Putting all the Dutch 
women together we get, for the figures available, 154, a percentage of 
illiteracy of 60 per cent. Bruce found in Virginia, out of 3,060 women 
signing deeds and depositions an illiteracy of 75 per cttffT* If we can * 
accept conclusions from the small numbers, the Dutch on the whole 
make a better showing, the 4 superiority being greater with the men 
than the women. 

By way of comparison with these results a study was made of the 
signatures to deeds, etc., executed in Suffolk Giunty (Boston), Mass., 
for two periods in the seventeenth century a generation apart. Two 
volumes of the jpublishca deeds were used; 4 the first covering the 
period 1653-1656, the other, 1681-1607. The results are as follows: 


Suffolk County (Mass.) illiteracy , lOSS-^ 697 . 


. 

, j 

; 1653-1050 

j 

1686-1007 

Number of men’s names 

Number of men’s marks % 

| 

! ' 179 

20 
11 
48 
28 

190 

22 

Tor cent of men making marks 

11 

130 

49 

38 

Number of women’s names 

Number of women's marks 

• 

Ter cept of women making marks 

58 



~ “T 3 - ’ I 

1 The oount was made by the writer In an unpublished study of I. 1). Rupp’s “ A ''collection of * t 
30,000 namee of German ♦ * * and other immigrants In Transylvania, 1727 to 1770" (2d ©d. Philadel- 
phia, 1898). The year 1 720 divides nearly equally the Immigration. Of 11.201, who came In the years 17 M to 
1774 (Inclusive), l ,638 made marts, which gives the much better showing for the later period of IS per <*nt \ 

illiteracy, lfhe whole numberof Germans counted was23,024.of whom 4.735, or 21 percent, made -marks. 

1 Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia In the qth Century, |, 452 ff. (New York, 1910). 

* IM4., p. 457. , 

1 Suffolk Deeds, libera U and xlv. Boston (1893 and 1U0G). p « j 
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The showing here made for this Massachusetts county presents 
some interesting contrasts with the results of the Flatbush study. 
In the latter there was marked improvement from 1653 to 1697; in 
the former there was improvement only in the ease of the women'. 
At the early period the Massachusetts men made a much better 
showing than the Flatbush men, while the women are nearly the 
same. For the later period the men of the two regions are about 
> the same, while the Massachusetts women have advan ced. Of course 
these figures are too small to admit of final comparison with Bruce's 
figures for Virginia; and for two reasons, moreover, are not precisely 
' to be compared with those from Flatbush. Signatures taken from 
deeds give a selection in favor gf the property class, and conse- 
quently should show less illiteracy; and the presence of Boston 
Within the county of Suffolk would give a somewhat different group- 
* ing of men from that which was found in the small farming village of 
Flatbush. 


2*hat the Dutch schools of America are properly called public 
seems unquestionable. They were open to all the children, were 
* controlled by the duly constituted civil authorities, and were both 
boused and supported by the public moneys. It is true that direct 
tax levies for school support were not (as a rule) made, that tuition 
was regularly charged, and that the church had more or less voice 
in tfhe management: There was, therefore, a failure in these results 
to reach the present conception of the American public schools ; but 
neither one nor all of the defects can destroy' their essential charac- 
ter as public schools. 

The questipn as to the influence of these schools on the develop- 
ment of the American public education would for a satisfactory 
answer carry us far beyond the scope of this work. Rather has this 
study been planned to supply information regarding the Dutch in 
America that can be used by others in the investigation of such 
questions. The attitude of the English in colonial New York was 
not of a nature to utilize the Dutch interest in education, nor did thd 
Dutch seem disposed to seek a basis of helpful cooperation. Public 
education in New York City accordingly did not flourish during die 
. century of English control. But with the Dutch villages the case 
.was far otherwise. Apparently in each was maintained a genuine 
public school. It seems, therefore; unthinkable that this deep inter- 
est in public education, which for over a century, was extended 
through so much of the colony, should hive had no part in early 
' committing New York to a strong policy of State public schools. 

^ * 
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Donkers ami Sluyler (quoted), 110, 14K, 206, 211. 

Davit, master at New Lotts£j£ti»-90), 1X0. 

De Basse, Joost, nyuter at New Utrecht (liG^p) 
turned out by the LeUlertans, 210-211. 

De Forest, Barend, master of New York K. D. 
Church school (1720-1732), 150-151. 

De Groof, ComeUs, (probable) master at Schenec- 
tady (1771-1800), 211. 

De Laooy, Abraham (1st), private master In New 
York (1668-1686), 148; probably master of the 
church school till 1702, 148-149, 225; suoreeds 
Piftcrsen (1686), 145, 147. 

D» Lanoy, Abraham (2d), master of Flatlands 
school (1733-1742), 208; master of tho second 
school of the New York Reformed Dutch 
Church (1743-1747), 152-153. 

DeUanxml, Jan, (probably) master at Schenectady 
(1735-1740), 211. 

Deputat I ad Indlcai res, 15, 39, 61, 72-75. 

Director general and council, dispute wit h city over 
tbo excise, 86-89; Latin school, 99, 102, 104, 106- 
106; New Amsterdam elementary school, 13-14, 
55,57,59, 03-64f, 67, 77-79, 82-85,92; private mas- 
ters, 110-118; require Van Corlacr to stop teach- 
ing, 114-110; schools of outlying villages, 123, 
125-141, 132-135, 138-139, Ml, 200. See also 
Stnyvesant, Pieter. 

Discipline, 32, 38, 68, 104, 223, 227. See also Pun* 
, ishment, School rules. 

Drlsius, Domino, Latin school due to, 99. 

Duke's laws, 17, 193. 

D unshoe, probable Indebtedness to Brodhead and 
0'Callaghan,42, mentioned, 61, 147; responsible 
for 1633 us date oPfirst school, 40. 

English attitude toward public education, 18, 159, 


Eqgllsh language, transition to, 160,152-164, 156-157, 
159, 182-183, 185, 190,108-199,202-204,207-208, 
211 . 

Eeopus. See Kingston. 

Evening school, 68, *158, 108, 174-175, 190-191, 208, 
212-213,227. 

Faso, school (America), 26-27, 58-59, 68, 84f,93, 100- 
107,140,230; Bergen, 137; Bevarwyck (Albany), 
121,202; fixed by authorities, 27,84-86, 102-104; 
Midwoud (Flat bush), 127, 107-108, 174-175, 
184*186, 187, 190; school of the New York Re- 
formed Dutch Church, 156n. 

Flat bush. See Midwoud. 

Flatlands. See Amcrstoort. 

Fordham schoolhous|, 1 63n. 

' Free Instruction of the poor, Dutch villages, 140; 
Flat bush, 183*184; Netherlands, 20-21 , 24; Now 
Amsterdam, 08; school of ths New York Re- 
formed Dutch Church, 151-163, 157-158. 



Free school, 206, 206. / 

Free-will contributions. See Voluntary contribu- 
tions for school purposes. 

Oanoel, Jan, master at Flatbush (1715-1718). 178, Utl . 

Girls, education of, Netherlands, 30*31; Dutch 
AYnerica, 1 49, 152,203,217-230,227. - 

Olandorf, Johannts, master at Albany (1721 ff), 201. 

Goelet, Dutch schoolmaster in New York (c 1705), 
150. 

Gracherle, Stephen, master at Kingston (I7irt), 213- 
214. 

Great Remonstrance, 14, 60-62, 74-75, 80, 85-86, 220. 

Hackensack, 214. 

Harlem. 8ee New Haerlera. 

Uegeman, Adriaen, master at Flatbush (1718 -1741), 
181 - 182 . 

Herbarium, 100-101. 

Holidays, school, 29, 151, 216. 

II oo ge boom, Cornelius, master at Kingston (1671), 
212-213. 

Hudde, Amlries, application for license as private 
master, 1 13, 118/ 

Huy gen, Jan, not a schoolmaster, 48, 50. 

Hypodidascuhis, use of term, 95n. 

Illiteracy, Albany, 204, 228-229; Brooklyn, 208-200; 
Flatbush, 196-200,228-229; New Hocrlcm (lliM), 

• 132; Pennsylvania Germans, 229; Poughkeepsie, 

209-210; Suffolk County, Mass., 229-230; Vir- 
ginians, 229. 

Joostcn, Jacob, schoolmaster, at Albany (c 1665- 
1670), 201-202; at Flatbush (1670-1670), 167-170; 
at Wlltwyck (1060-1065), 134-135 , 212. 

Kerfbyl, Dutch schoolmaster in New York (c 1706), 
150. ♦' 

Kinder hook, school affairs, 209. 

Kingston (called also Esopus and Wlltwyck), school 
affairs ( 1658- 1G64), 133-134, 140; (after 1664) 151, 
212-215. 


Kitchen used as schoolroom, 60. 
K>anken-t>09orcker. Set Sleckcn-trooster. 

Krol, Bastiarn Jansz., instructions as krankeo* 
besoecker, 46; not a schoolmaster, 44*48. 
Lamersen, Joghem, master at Kinderhook (o 1700), 
209. 

I.angcstraat, Jan, master at New Lotts (1701-1^06), 


Latin schools, Netherlands, 21-22, 2# t $6, 35; New 
Amsterdam, 96-109; number of pupils, 101, 103, 
105; support and control of N^w Amsterdam 
school, 95, 99, 100-101, 104-105, 100, 109; trlviaf 
school of 1652, 96-99. 

Leicester's school order, 22. 

Licensing of teachors, English rtghne, 18, 117, 148- 
150, 175-176, 201-202, 209, 210, 212-214; Nether- 
lands, 22, 25-26, 38; New Notberland, 39-40, 4G, 
72, 112,124, 129-130. 

1/ords Directors, 11, 13, 14; elementary New Am* 
sterdom school, 57, 03, 66-07, 69, 72, 74-70, 79, 
81-85,88-89; Latin school, 95-96, 99-101, 104-106; 
Wlltwyck, 135. - 

Lubbertsen, Jan, private master at New Amster- 
dam, 116, 118. 

Luyck, Aegtdlqg, master of New Amsterdam Latin 
school (1G02-1665), 105-107; private tutor to 
Stuyve&int, 105, 110, 137; salary, 106; subao* 
quent career, 107-108. 

Manners of school children, 31, 226. 
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Had out, Boudewyn. schoolmaster at Boswyck 
(1663-04). 13A-139; to toe examined by clergy, 
138-139. 

Marriage contracls^Tdurational pro v Won in, 49, 
217-21K, 220. 

Ilartineau, Daniel, master at FI at bush (1711-1715), 
178-179; at Nrw,Ix>tts (c 1691-1700), 189. 

Megapokmsis, Johannes, catechism to- schools, 
124.224. 

Mldwoud (Flat bash), school affairs up to 1664, 124- 
129, school affairs after 1604, 1G6-200; school 
lands, 125; typical Dutch village, 128-129; vil- 
lage court, 128. t 

Ministers, interest in sclioo Is, 77-78, 113; toexanjine 
Manout. 138; university graduates, 15. 

MOtenaer, Arent Evers, master at Midwoud (1065- 
1669), 166-107; possibly master at New Haerleni 
(1670), lOOn; schoolmaster at New A mstel(1601- 
1664), 130-131. 

Money, varying values of, 16, 151n, 174n, 182. 

Montague, Jan Munjarr de la, master at New lloer- 
tem (1664-1070), 133. 100; master of trivial school, 
96, 99. 

Montagne, Willem do la, master at Kingston (1666- 
clC69), 212-213; (possible) master at New Haer- 
lem (1663), 132. 

Monster-kaart, 26. 

Muonenbeldt , Peter, master at New Utrecht, 211. 

Names, Putrh system of, 130n. 

Netherlands, education, church interest in, 1911; 
extent of education, 37; public interest in, 19, i 
23-38; relation of church and State in schqpl 
affaire, 21-25, 38. r 

Nevius, Johannis, (probable) master at Flatlands 
(1743-44), 208, 

New Amstd, school affairs (1657-1064), 129-131, 140. 

New Amsterdam, control of city school, 76, 93 fj tt 
alto Burgomasters, Burgomasters and scTie- 
pena); government, 14,80-87; population growth, 
13, 139; revenue, 80; support of city school, 86-93; 
support of Latin school (ire Burgomasters). 

New Castle 8 re New A ms tel. 

New Haarlem, school affairs (1660-1064), 131-133, 140; 
(atokl664), 100-106. 

New dWIs (Oosfwoud), a subordinate village of 
Flatbush (Midwoud), school affaire, 180-190. 

New Netherland, founded 11; population, 13. 

New Utrecht, no school “known prior to 1664, 139- 
140; school affaire after 1664, 210-211. 

New York City, continuation of the 1638 school, 147, 
159; school of the R. D. Church (1674-1776),- 
147-150; under control of consistory, not deacons 
only, 158. 

New York City aobool (1664-1074), 142-46; con- 
tinuation of the New Amsterdam school, 142, 
146; supported by a rate (1671), 146. 

Night school. See Evening school. 

Nine Tribunes (called also nine men), 59, 79, 83, 
85-86, 112. 

N olden, Evert, master at Bcverwyck, 120; at Kings- 
ton, 2l3n. * 

O’Callaghan, E. D., (discussed), 41, 53, 55. 

Ooatwoud. See New Lotts. 

Parochial schools in the Netherlands, 20-25, 38, 71; 
in Dutch America, 93, 144, 148. 

Patroons, 12-13, 119-120. 8m also Van Roqpelaer, 

Villen 


fVtcrwn, Evert, schoolmaster, at Now Amstnl 
(1657-1661), 129-130; at New Amsterdam (1661- 
1604), 06-70, 82, 84, 136; of New York City 
school (1664-1674), • 142-1*6; of Reformed Dutch 
(3iurch school of New York fl674-cl68r.). 147: 
wealth, 107-108, 142-143.. 

Population, New Amsterdam, 13, 139; Beawyck 
(Bushwyck), 138-140; Brooklyn, 123. Flat bush 
(Midwoud)/ 140, 169, 186 (New Lotts); New 
Haerlwn, *132, 140, ltO-161, 165; New Nothcr- 
land, 13, 139b; New Utrecht, 139-140. 

Poughkeepsie, school affairs, 209-210. 

Prvoentor. Ser Yoonainp-r. 

Price. Daniel, iprot table) muster at Schenectady 
(17IM.211. 

Private M h.oolmaste.rs. New Ahiste.nlam, 110-118; 
private tutors, 110; rcgulabnl hv director general 
and council, 110-111; school dames, 110-111; 
Van Cortner Li required to step tcachtng, 114- 
116. 

Pruvoost, David, private master at New Amster* 
dam, 111-112, 118. 

Psalm-singing, 34-35, 68, W4. 222. 

Public achoojk! Dutch America, 1*8, 199-200, 230; 
Netherlands, 20-38; New Netherland, C5, 81-94, 
117 (unusual use of term), 139-140. 

Punishment , 32, iiw, 223, 227. 

Pupils, DUiDlvr of, 101, 103, 130, 155, 157-158, 173, 
187. 

Reader, 196. Ste Voorlcicr. 
i Reformed Dutch Churc^, 15, 19-20. See alto 
Church and education. 

Religious instruction, 31-35, 68, 72, 78, 96, 123-124, 
1U8, 222-223, 227 . 8a alto Uatcchlting of school 
children. 

Remonstrance, Great. St r Great remonstrance. 

Uenison, ^Derick, (probable) master at Flatlands 
(1752), 208. 

Remsen, Jones, master at Flatbush (1741-C1755), 
182. • ' 

Remsen, Rem, (possible) master at New Lotts 
(1677), 180. 

Revenue, public, New Amsterdam, 89; villages, 122, 
125-177, 134-135, 140-141,21*20; West India Com- 
pany, K3n. 

Bidder, Everet, master at Albany (1703), 202, 

Riley, Philip, (probably) master at Schenectady 
(1750-1737), 211. 

Roelantsen, Adam, oerti^catlon record 40; close of 
his tomi, 53-38; deposition of 1638, 41; not an 
official teacher prior to 1637, 48-49^pened 
school, 44, 50; private life, 51-53, 55-Mr 

Rule of the Dutch schoolmasters. $VValckoogh. 

Salary ^schoolmaster’s, 140; at Beverwfck( Albany), 
121), 122, 202-203; at Boswyck, 138-139; at Brook- 
lyn, 123; at Flatlands, 207-208; at Midwoud 
(Flatbush), 125-12&, 16A-172, 174, 177-178, ISO- 
181, 185-186; Eft New Amstel, 130; at Now Haar- 
lem, 133, IGO-Ifd, 163-164; at New I>otts, 1ST; at 
New York (school of U. D. Church), 151, 153, 
155, 157-158; at New Vtrocht, 210-211; at Schen- 
ectady, 211; at WHtwyck ( Kingston k 134, 212- 
213; in Latin school, 95, 100-101, 105-10(1; In New 
Amsterdam elementary school. 57,4 h-65, 67; In 
the Netherlands, DO-27; paid by the company, 
57-58, 07, 81, 83-94, 86-80; possibly in part by 
thoetty, 81,80-92. 8te alto Fees, Board money 
for sohoohnsstera. 
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Schools, Domino Gideon, " schoolmastor for old and 
young” at Bevorwyck (1652H), 120-121. 

Schenck, Johannes, master at Flatbush (1691-94, 
1700-1711), 175-178. 

Schenck, Martin, (prul>able) master at Flatlands 
(171H-1712), 208. m 

Schenectady , school all airs, 211-212 

Schepens, 14, 77. Ste also UurgomosterB and sche- 
pens. 

Scholarchs (Netherlands), 22-23, 27, 29, 38. 

School. SrrCalomlar.t'urrfrulum, Kducation, Holi- 
day, Netherlands, Punishment, Religious in- 
struction. 

School attendance. See Pupils, number. 

School oqulpment, 29, 192, 217, 220. 

8chool hours, 31, 07, 151, 108, 210, 226. 

Schoolhouses, America, 216-217; Bergen, 138, 200- 
207; Bevorwyck (Albany), 119-120, 203; Flat- 
lands, 207; I-'ordhaui, 153n; Kingston, 212; l^atln 
school, 9o. 99-10^, 101; Midwoud (Klatbush), 
126-128, 107-109, 176-177, 179-180, 185-180, 193- 
194; Now Amstel, 1 21); New Amsterdam, 59-62, 

66- 69, 70-77, 81-82, 84-86, 89-92; Now Ilaorlem, 
160-165; New Lotts, 187, 189-190; Now I'treeht, 
211; New York City (school of Reformed Dutch 
Church), 161, 153, 155-150, 158; New York City 
(1064-1674), 143-144; the Netherlands, 29. 

School lands, at Midwoud (Flatbush), 125-128, J 68- 
170, 174, 180-185: at Now Haerlem, 100-itii, 1G3; 
at New Lotts, 1x7-188; at Bergen, 205; at Flat- 
lands, 207; at New Utrecht, 210-211. 

Schoolmaster (Dutch America), appointment, 40, 
62, 6+-G0, 72-78, 82,84, 95, 100, 106-106, 109, 123, 
125, 127-130, 132-134, 13G-130, 141, 150-153, 155, 1 
157, 167-1 (VS, 170-170, 178, 181-188, 194-190, 203, 
307, 212; certification by church authorities, 39, 
46, 71, 76n, 77-78 , 93, 100, 113, 129, 13fW39, 141; 
clerk of clmrvh, 145, 147, 151-152, 209; clork of 
court, 131, 140, 162, 164-165, 174, 181-183; com- 
parative wealth, 107-108, 142-143; court messen- 
ger, 123-125, 127, 134, 137, 140, 167-168, 174; edu- 
cation of, 164-165 , 219; Instructions (oontract), 

67- 68, 72, 84, 103-103, 123, 125, 127, 137-138, 150- 

153, 155, 157-158, 167-168, J73-175, 181, 185-188, 
190; term of service, 54, 63-64, 127, 130, 151, 153, 
160-161, 166-168, 170, 175, 187-188, 203; moral 
character, 61, 54-55, 61-63, 66, 60-70, 102-104, 
116-117, 127-129, 132, 135, 137-138, 164-165, 171- 
171, 173-175. 8*e also ClassM of Amsterdam; 

licensing, Private schoolmasters. 

Schoolmaster (Netherlands), appointment of, 23-24, 
26; auxiliary occupations, 27-28; qualifications, 
25; remuneration, 26-27. See als o Creed sub- 
scription. 

Schoolmasters, assistant, 28, 60-70, 

> Schoolmistresses, 28. See alio Dames, echool. 

School rules, 31-32, 104, 227. ^ 

School support. See Support of schools. 

Schools, number of, 124, 139-140, 201. 

Schuurman, Jacobus, master at Raritan (1725), 
214-215. 

Sea want. Be* Money. 

fielover, lsaao, master at Flat lands (1706)* 208; 
voorieserat Flat bush (1711-5), 178-179, 

Sex to n, schoolmaster 6s, 63, 123-125, 127, 129, 440, 
167-168, 174, 186. 

Rmtte, John, English master at Albany (1665), 202. 


Sickles, Abraham, master at Bergen (1701-1 789), 207. 

Piocken-t rooster (comforter of the sick , seeker of the 
sick, krankenbesoeker), 15, 44-50, f.l, 63, GG, 73, 
75-70, 83, 129-130, 131, 145, 147-148, 151. 

Slates, school, 130, 223. 

Sluytcr. See Bankers and Sluytcr. 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 203, 

Sprung, npvid, poeslblo schoolmaster at Flatbush 
(cl756-cl7'»8), 1K3. 1 

Btalns-Oeneral of the Netherlands, u, 14, 35^v. r 7o, 
78-81 , 94. 97. 

Steonhuysen, Kngcllwrt, master at Bergen (cli/.2- 
1004), his dispute with village court , 137-138. 

Stevenson, Jan, master at New Amsterdam (1042- 
1048), 54, 57-00, 79. 

Ptcyn, Ilans, private master at New Amsterdam, 
112-113,1 lx. 

Storm, ffck , master at New Lotts (108O-cin8<;), 
1S7-1S8. 

Stoutcnl>OTg, Isaac, assistant and tcmjKmiry master 
In New York (Refurmojl Butch Churrh)»‘hi>.>! 
(cl732), 151-1.'2. 

Strong, Thomas M., discussed, 127, lGOn. 

Stuy vesant , Pieter, 13-14, 50, 59-G1, G3, 65-flG, fin, 
73-77 , 81-92, 95-90, op, 105-107, 1PM10, 113-114, 
133-13H. 

Stuyvesant's Bouwery, school at, 135 r 140. 

Snjtervislon by church authorities, 20, 22-23, 25. 
See also Ministers, Synods. 

Pup port of schools, Not hcrl amis, 27; New Amster- 
dam elomenlary school, 8®soj91; New Amster- 
dam Lulin school, 95, 99, 100-101. Seealso Foes, 
School lands, Tax for school puriMwes, Volun-^* 
tary julrscriptlons for school purposes. 

Suydam, Jan, (probable) master at Flattands 
(1719-cl729), 208;-voorlcior at Flatbush (1711- 
1719), 178-170, 189. 

Swart, t Jerri t, master at Albany (1G7G), 202. 

Synods, interest of.lnodueatlon, 15, 19-20, 23, 71-74, 
70-77, 97, 172. ^ 

Tappon,214. ™ 

Tavern not used os w hoo Blouse, 99. 

Tax for school purposes, Albany, 122,202n; Bergen, 
205-200; Kingston, 213; New llocrlem, 1GO-16P, 
163; New Lotts, 187f; New York City, 140; pro. 
posal of 1G3H rejected by States- General, 80; sel- 
dom found among American Dutch, 140,215. 
Set also Voluntary subscription for school pur- 
poses. 

Textbooks, Flatlands, 207; Latin school, 100, 108- 
109; must be orthodox, 23, 151; New Amstel, 
*131) Wlltwyck, 135. 

TIbout, Jan, court messenger and possible school- 
master at nergen (elOOl), 137; his Immoral con- 
duct and dismissal, 173-174; schoolmaster nt 
Flat Hush (1666-l(f7U), 167 (1681-2), 172-173; 
schoolmaster at New llaerlem (1685-1690, 1691- 
clQ98), 164-165. 

Town meeting, 17, 17G-178, 181, 182, 184, 187-188, 

• 190, 193-194, 199-300; school committee, 176, 
178, 181-182, 184-185, 194. 

Trivial school, change of meaning (Schenectady), 
211-312; character of trivial school, 90; Nether- 
lands, 21, 23, 35-36; New Amsterdam, 96-99. 
8u al* 0 Latin school. 

Tuition. J3e* foes, school. 
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Tull, Pieter, (probable) master at Flatlanda (1691- 
1704), 208. 

Tuior, private. See Luyck, Cortelyou. 

Valckoogh, Dirk Adriaens* (quoted), 25, 27,28, 29, 
31-32. 

Valentine, 1). F. (discussed), 43, llln, lU.r ->■ 

Van Jtcntlmysen, Isaac I’., master at Bergen 
(17.30-1700), 200-207; (probable) master at 
Schenectady ( 1 7tK>- 1 770 ) , 2 1 1 . 

Van Corluer, Jacobus, private master at New Am- 
sterdam, roqulred to stop teaching, 1 14—1 to, 1 18. 
Van 1 ) else in, William, i nasi or in second school of tho 
New York Kcrormed Dutch Church { 1747-1757). 

I J.) , 1 . 

Von dcr Linde, Pieter, possibly a muster til New 
Amsterdam, G1-G2, 70, 73, 78. 

Van dor Sluys, Andries, voorleier and probably 

* schoolmaster at Esopus (Kjngsto^), lti5K-(9), 
133-134. 

Von dor Yin, Hendrick ^nsen, master at New 
Ilacrlem £ 1070-ltiSo)^ 1P4>-155 
Van Ekclen. Johannes, dismissed for part lei tuition 
, in Lender rebellion, 175-175; master at Plat bush 
( 1(782-^*92), 17 4- 175. 

Von Gclder, JohoRnes, private master al New Am- 
sterdam, 117-118. 

Van C.iesem Keynier Bastiacnsen, master at Bergen 
(1 665-1707), 296; master at Midwoud (1GG0-1G63), 
125-127, 100. 

Van Harlingen, Johannes Amsterdam, master at 
New llaerlci. 1 f A ' 

Van Hoboeken, Harmen, master at New Amster- 
dam (1055-1661), 65-67, 70, 76, 90-91; master at 
Stuyvcsant’s Bouwery, 136-137, 

Van Huy ten, Harmauus, master at Tappen (175.3), 
214, 

Van Ilpcndam, Adriaen Jans*, private master »t 
$iew Amsterdam, 111, 118; public master at 
Bovorwyck, 120-122. 

Van Kouwenhoven, William Gamtse, (probable) 
master at Flatlanda (1075-1088), 208. 

Van Murken, Jan Gerritst, master at Klatbuxh 
(1670-1080), 170-173. ^ ., 

Van Rensselaer, Kllioen, 13, 119-120. 

Van Slco, Johannes, (probable) mast ci* at Schenec- 
tady (1756-1766), 211, 

Van Siggelon, Johannes, (probable) master at Flat- 
lands (1729-1733), 208. 

* Van Spyk, Jores, master at New Lotts (c 1086-1689), 

188-189. 


Van Sleenbergh, Peter, schoolmaster at Flatbush 
fccl75K-1773), 1K3-I85; of school of the New York 
Reformed Dutch Church (1773-1770). 157-158. 

Voj* Tienhovcn, Cornel b, statement about school- 
masters 'Hn hired houses r M 01 f 111, 117. 

Van Ylcck, Puulus, master ut Kinder hook (1702- 
171)9). 209. 

Van Wagcnen, Gerrit, master of 1I10 New York Re- 
formed Dutch Church school (1732-1742), 151- 

152. 

Viui Wage non, Iluybert, master in New York Re- 
formed Dulch Church school (1742-1749), 1^2- 
15.1.4 56, 

V enema, Pieter, tnuslerof mathematics and writing 
In New York (1730), 220. 

Vermcule, Adriaen, master at Bergen (1708-173fp), 
2tni; master al New Iinorlem (1099-1 70S), Bi5. 

VeMcnst, Willem, master ut New Amsterdam 
(1050-1 655 ), 02 05 , 70 , 75-p .. 

Villages (Dutch), chartered, 13; government u/uler 

* English, 193; municipal government. 14. 192 

Villages (English), charlered, 13n. 

Voluntary subscriptions for school support, 133, 144, 
hiO-ird, 165,211,213. 

Vuorboes. Abraham, (probable) master at Flallands 
(1744-1747, 1768-1792), 208. 

Yoorhees, Lukkos, (probable) master at Flatlanda 
( 174s— 1 752, 1755-1708), 208. 

Voorletcr (reodor, chirke), 10,24, 2S,54,G2-63, 06, 73, 
78, 122, 125, 129 p 133, 136-138, 140. 147, 1.51, 
1 00-1 OS, 174, 177, ISO, 1K2-183, 1H9 . 200, 202-203. 
205-208, 210,-214; not necessarily schoolmaster, 
120-121, 179,219. 

Voorsanger (precentoryeityrlster), 16,24,28,63-06.73, 
75,78,88, 121, 123-d25, 129, 137, 143, 145, 147, 151, 
100-168, 174, 177, 1WSJH5-1S6, 189 , 200,209, 212, 
214,319. 

Wampum. See Money. 

Wclp, Anthony, master at Flatbnsh (1773-1776), 
• K5-186. 

Welp, Johan Nicolas, master of tho New York Re- 
formed Dutch Church school (1755- ),^5-157, 

West India Company, 11, 79, 228; sources of income, 
K3n. Seeaieo Lords Directors. 

Wills, oducational provisions In, 218-220. 

Wiltwyek. See Kingston. 

Wlngakrd, Lukkos Gcrritsc, master at Albany (1076), 

202 . 

Zipcms, Michael, (probably) first master at New 
Uaerlem, his career, 132. 
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